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man's Big E: There's always a way to grow (page 38). 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME — 
¢ 


by the roll! 


fied Mel A NEW 
DEVELOPMENT IN MICA 
INSULATION—MAY FREE 
U.S. FROM DEPENDENCE 
ON FOREIGN SOURCES 


Continuous G-E mica t et emerges from 
machine which for e mica flakes inte 


flexible rolls of hig iniform mica insulation, 


Here’s the newest product of General Electric chemical research 
—mica in continuous sheet form! This development, which 
permits the use of:low-grade domestic mica for electrical 
insulation, may free our mica industry from dependence on 

Blowtorch test indicates the foreign sources and alleviate a serious shortage threat to 

high temperature resistance of the electrical industry. 

G-E mica mat, which can be G-E mica mat is 100% mica in the form of flakes and particles 

heated red-hot without damage. : 
in continuous sheets. It gives better per fe ance than present 
machine- and hand-laid mica products because of its greater 


uniformity of thickness and its void-fi onstruction, 


Capable of being impregnated with resins and bonded to paper, 
Greater uniformity of new Pa ee a A glass or cloth for greater strength and improved electrical 
G-E mica mat (above right) properties, G-E mica mat tapes and sheets can be used in 


is shown in contrast to heating devices, molded into shapes for motors and generators, 


— ntional mica or machine-wrapped on bars and cable 
insulating sheet (right). 


For a complete technical report on G-E mica mat, write to 
General Electric Company, Chemical Division, Pittsfield 13, 
Massachusetts. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS + GLYPTAL® ALKYD RESINS + PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 


Yow can pul your ccuof CHE UP 
GENERAL &o ELECTRIC 





Anxious calls for help, reassuring words 
of comfort—all have been a part of the lives of 


The Doctor and the Telephone 


I, the suburban community of White 
Plains, New York, Dr. Charles E. 
Birch, 88, retired last year after sixty 
years of practice. 


Retired also was the telephone which 
had served him well for more than half 
a century. One of the old-fashioned 
“goosenecks,” it had been installed in 
1897. 


Many times over the years, the tele- 
phone company had offered Dr. Birch 
a more modern instrument, but he 
preferred to keep this old, familiar 
telephone on the wall. 


Just one telephone — but think how 
many different lives have been deeply 
affected by the thousands of messages 
it carried, quickly and dependably. 


And think how much your own tele- 
phone service has contributed to safer, 
easier and more pleasant living for 
you and your family. 


Surely there have been times when 

no price could have measured its use- 

fulness. Yet its cost is low —just a 
Dr. Charles E. Birch, White Plains, N. Y., physician, with the telephone that served him for 54 years. matter of a few pennies a call. 


(B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Tuite 





VEEDER-ROOT 


Hand Tally, for 
counting live- 
stock, poles, 
shrubs, trees, etc. 


type of Rev- 

Hour Meter for 

tractors ... a self- 

contained unit for 
built-in application. 


dedaned ee built- 
in installation. 


Veeder-Root makes many types of Counters 
now built into farm machinery as standard 
equipment, to provide reliable performance- 
records that protect “all parties concerned” 
...the manufacturer, dealer, and user. These 
are a few examples of the complete line of 
Veeder-Root Mechanical and Electrical Count- 
ers for general industrial use. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
“The Name That Counts” 
® HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
549 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
Tel: STate 2-6283 


Rev-Hour Meter for trac- 
tors specially design 
for built-in installation. 


Small Reset 
Ratchet Count- 
er for Hay Balers. 


No. 21 Speed Counter 
for taking rpm of ro- 
tating shafts on your 
combines, on power 
take-offc, ctc. 


Revolution 
Counter for re- 
cording 

age seede 
grain drills. 
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Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


Warehouse, Albany, N. Y. Hi row | Contractor: 
. W. Ti Inc. Hea by 


“— Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heat- 
Webster Walvector, Webster Steam 


Weeting 
WAREHOUSE HEATING 
Regutrements 


There are three basic requirements 
for effective warehouse heating and 
Webster Steam Heating Equip- 


ment meets all three: 


(1) Economy .. . You can cut steam 
consumption by using less heat in 
mild weather, full heat only when 
the outdoor temperature falls. A 
Webster Moderator System does 
just that. 


(2) Heat where you want it .. . You 
can spot heat where you want it 
and assure plenty of circulating air 
with Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters. 
Or you can spread heat all around 
the perimeter of the building with 
Webster Walvector.® 


(3) Maintenance-free operation . . . 
You can depend on Webster Equip- 
ment — traps, valves, radiation, 
controls, Rugged construction is 
ideal for warehouse service. 


Above: Webster-Nesbitt 
Little Giant Down-Blow 
Unit Heater with cone 
distributor. At right: 
Webster Float and 
Thermostatic Drip Trap. 
If you are planning a new ware- 
house or modernization of the heat- 
ing in an existing warehouse, call 
the nearest Webster factory repre- 


sentative or write us for his name. 


Address Dept. BW-5 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


HEATERN G 
3 








Only. 

LURI 
ENGINEERING 

offers 


Here is a 


the economies of LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


STAN D ARDIZED used in the manufacture of chemicals 
BUILDINGS ape 


LURIA STANDARDIZED 


: BUILDING 
y —<applied to another commercial use 


the flexibility of 
CUSTOM-BUILT UNITS 


Put HIGH SPEED and LOW COST 


into your expansion program. Contact LURI A 
your LURIA representative TODAY 

Yes, you can build now . . . with speed, economy and 

permanence! For SPEED . . . Luria’s inventory of com- CORPORATION 

pletely fabricated structural parts shortens the time of 
delivery. For ECONOMY . . . Luria buildings provide 
substantial initial savings and maintenance savings. For 
PERMANENCE .. . Luria materials and construction 
surpass the most stringent building code requirements. 
And the famed FLEXIBILITY of Luria Standardized 
Buildings makes possible practically any arrangement AGRICULTURE + UTILITIES - WAREHOUSING 


and architectural treatment . . . without sacrificing the ARMAMENT - MACHINERY + COMMUNICATIONS 
economies of standardization. CHEMICAL + FABRICATION + TRANSPORTATION 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Leading American Industries Occupying 
Luria Standardized Buildings: 


DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA -+- PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, D.C, 








Could your business come back ? 


opAY your business is in double jeopardy from 

fire. Not only are the chances of fire multiplied 
by overloaded schedules, new employees and in- 
creased carelessness, but the results are more far- 
reaching. For instance, if fire destroyed your 
machine tools tomorrow, how soon could you hope 
to replace them? Certainly not soon enough to pre- 
vent the cancellation of orders, the loss of valued 
customers and trained workers upon whom your 
business depends. 
Add to this the financial squeeze of replacement at 
inflated costs, and you'll see why many burned-out 
businesses never come back. 


Today it just doesn’t make sense to take chances 
when you can have automatic protection against fire. 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems check fire at 
its source, wherever and whenever it strikes, night 
or day, with automatic certainty. Moreover, a 
Grinnell Sprinkler System usually pays for itself in 
a few years through reduced insurance premiums. 
Why not find out about Grinnell Protection for your 
business? Write today: Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


@ GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


—————-= Manufacturing * Engineering ¢ Installation * Since 1870 





BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY 
ae: OUR POWER COSTS 
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DES Neng ade tes = ot ae ne 


*51,000 A YEAR! 


UP-TO-DATE COAL INSTALLATION CUT FUEL 
CONSUMPTION 20.3% ... LABOR FORCE 47%!” 


@ Low cost—high dependability—easy, safe storage— 
coal gives you all these big advantages no matter how 
you burn it. 


But you can get much more! 


Cut labor costs to a minimum—handle coal and ashes 
with automatic equipment . .. burn coal in a modern 
combustion installation—you'll get more BTU’s, more 
steam for every dollar spent. 

If you're planning to modernize, or if you're build- 
ing a new plant, call in a consulting engineer. He'll 
show you how modern coal equipment, designed to 
meet your specific needs, can effect a sharp reduc- 
tion in your operating costs. 


says Mr. George E. Bennett, 
Supt. Motive Power, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. 


“We recently modernized 

the power plant at our Oak- 

lawn Shops in Danville, Illi- 

nois. Three boilers now do 

the work that formerly required seven. We've re- 
alized great savings in labor and fuel. It’s proved 
to us that, when it comes to both economy and 
efficiency, you just can’t beat bituminous coal 
burned with modern equipment.” 


ads ses seca alicia iidbg to meen 
stokers which are fed by a weigh larry. Man-days 


per week required to Bete hare bane been 
reduced from 112 to 59! The three new boilers were. 
installed one at a timeas the old units were removed, 


thus not interrupting the operation of the shop. 


And remember, with coal you have a future de- 
pendability no other fuel can offer. America’s coal 
reserves assure an abundant fuel supply far beyond 
the productive lifetime of your plant. And to mine 
this coal, America has a highly mechanized, progres- 
sive coal industry. Few American industries of any 
type can match the productivity and increasing effi- 
ciency of this nation’s coal-mining companies. You 
can count on coal’s economy, on coal’s dependable 
supply—right now and for the future, too! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Plus Protection 


Power Supply 
Cords 


lf You Make Se ee 


—product performance that can 
come only from a “know-how” 
that has grown through actual 
service since the early days 

of the electrical industry. 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry's 
growing needs. 
In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 
—TO BE CONTINUED 





WIRE... Belden 
AND CUT COSTS 


Cut Costs—start with the right wire—a wire that 
is engineered for your product — for internal 
assemblies—for power supply cords. 


Cut Costs—in lower installation costs—in 
less production line waste and fewer 
rejections upon inspection. Prevent 
failure in service—insure customer 


good will. 
Cut Costs—specify Belden Wire. 


Our engineers can demonstrate 
these advantages of “wiring 
right.”’ Investigate, today. 


in Belden 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois. 





-. WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 





Russian Version 


U.S. Version 


Dear Sits: . . 

Phe picture th your article “Russia 
Gears for a Li Cold War’ [BW— 
Mar.1’52,p137| caused us quite a stir 

because the Russians are obviously 
building a REX Model 200 Single 
Pumpcrete machine. ... We have never 
given anyone the right to manufacture 
this machine in Russia. However, Rus- 
sia obviously 
to give them h rights 

Rosert G. KUHNMUENCH 

EASTERN DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


not wait tor someone 


Profit Sharing Trusts 
Sir: 


I wonder if your recent article on the 
profit sharing trusts |BW—Apr.12’52, 
p47] might not be somewhat confus- 
ing. ... The impression I got from the 
article was that here was a new device 
that most any company could use 
effectively. 

One of the most important 
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How U.S. Rubber 
gives things a lift 





U.S. Rubber Traction Top Conveyor Belt is mounted on 
the familiar jeep to speed ground handling of air 
cargo. Note how round cartons stay on belt despite 
Steep incline. 


This U.S. Traction Top Conveyor Belt allows cartons to 
be carried up steep inclines. When installed on a jeep, the 
belt becomes part of a highly mobile unit. This belt travels 
80 feet per minute on a 30-degree incline, and carries as 
much as 2,500 pounds at a loading. So much greater is 
the efficiency of this belt over conventional types when 
handling material on inclines that it is now used in a 
variety of installations—for example, in post offices, flour 
mills, packing plants. It is weather-resistant and will not 
stiffen under extremely low temperatures. 

This belt is another instance of how “U.S.” engineers 
stay up front in the development and expansion of con- 
veyor belt functions. Chances are they can solve your 
own materials handling problems. Write to address below. 


Carrying merchandise in a Chicago warehouse, a U.S. 
PRODUCT OF = we Rubber Crepe Top Belt makes a bend at the second 
, floor and continues at a steeper incline to the third 

floor without interruption. 





Sten \WG 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








ANTIQUE CLEANING 
cuts into 


YOUR PROFITS 


Your production methods may 
be at the peak of efficiency ... 
but how about your cleaning 
methods? Out of date floor clean- 


ing equipment can affect your profit picture just as much as labor, 


material and taxes. 


Tornado cleaning equipment is engineered to fulfill the needs 


of modern commercial and industrial cleaning. Just think of a 


vacuum cleaner that pulls air at velocities over 300 M.P.H.—picks 


up water, oil, scrubbing solutions, metal chips or dirt in a single 


stroke—plus an adaptability to clean machinery and overhead 


fixtures as well as all type floors. 


Protect your profits with America’s most modern floor cleaning 


equipment—Write for Tornado Bulletin 607 today. 


THE FAMOUS 7ORNADO 


A shoulder-type vac wm 
cleaner for hard-to-reach 
spots. 


A blower-sweeper for 
cleaning aisles and under 
seats and equipment. 


"4 Cleaning Tools in 1” 


euear® 
BALL Sean 
TORNADY A portable blower 
for cleaning motors 
and machinery. 


Aconventional tank cleaner 
for wet or dry pickup. 


GREER BECTRIC MFG. CO 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 2 


10 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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MCKINSEY & CO 
CONSULTANTS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Fine place for motor oil... 
a chicken...or your product! 


Look at it closely—this container is 
the world’s busiest, most versatile, 
and most saleable package! 

Motor oil or chicken or cocoanut 
—you name it, and the chances are 
it goes to market in this sanitary 
metal can. 

Perhaps you might think of a 
brand-new use— vegetable seeds or a 
carbonated drink. Perhaps you might 
see it as a fine container for frozen 
fruits or roller bearings packed in oil. 


And perhaps, also, you might find 


in it the key to greater success in 
your product line. We, at Canco, have 
seen it happen time and time again. 


The versatility of this container is 
amazing! You can pack it easily— 
close it at high speed. You can litho- 
graph it in striking, beckoning designs. 

It keeps air out; can be had in spe- 
cial linings to protect your product’s 
quality, flavor, color, freshness, and 
shelf-life. It fills fast. It won’t break. 
Dealers prefer its convenience. Con- 
sumers know it and have faith in it. 


If you are concerned with the way 
your products go to market, why 
not suggest that your packaging ex- 
perts get together with ours! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
CO. 














Accurate tempera- 
ture control is es- 
pecially important in 
large office areas. 
Should the room be- 
come uncomfortably 
warm — or too cold 
—efficiency would 
drop. But with 
Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature 
Control there’s little 


danger of this. 


Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control Helps Make 
Employees More Efficient 


Insurance companies’ home office personnel do superior work 
in ideal “climate” provided by specially designed system 


Located in Omaha, Nebraska, the big, modern building pictured 
here houses the home offices of three of the country’s largest 
insurance firms—known as the “Companion Companies.” They 
are United Benefit Life, Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Fire Insurance Company. 
Besides being one of the finest buildings in America, it’s 
one of the most efficient offices in the insurance business. 
Sound work methods and an advanced personnel policy play 
important roles in maintaining this efficiency. 
And so does the superior kind of comfort the building’s modern heating and air 
conditioning plant provides—with help from Honeywell Customized Temperature 


Control. 
Executives of the Companion Companies have found that employees are happier 
and more efficient because of the ideal “climate” that exists throughout the building. 








True comfort can result only if the 
right number of thermostats are located 
in the right places. 

Starred positions on the floor plan 
above demonstrate how Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control makes 
sure the comfert level will remain con- 
stant in the Companion Companies’ 
large office areas. 

The four thermostats located centrally 
— along with the perimeter-located 
thermostats — are assurance that a large 
area will be provided with an even, 
constant temperature. 

Building was designed by the archi- 
tectural firm of Tinsley, Higgins and 
Lighter, Des Moines, Iowa. Mechanical 
engineer for heating and air condition- 

An important part of the Com- These get-togethers are held under ing was Charles S. Leopold, Philadel- 
panion Companies’ business planning _ideally comfortable conditions in this phia. Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
is built around periodic meetings of auditorium that can accommodate ture Control was installed by J. J. 
top executives with the field force. 1,300 people. Hanighen Co., Omaha. 


For Comfortable, Even Temperature in New or Existing Buildings 
of Any Size, Use Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 





Whether it’s an office, store, factory, office. There are 91 across the nation. 
school, garage —there’s a Honeywell = Or mail the coupon today. 


Customized Temperature Control “Wale proved «comin dina ts 
System to meet your heating and an efficient office,” says Mrs. Mabel 
ventilating problems. Criss, vice-president and director of 
Once equipped with this system, personnel and planning, United 
you'll have an ideal “climate” — and Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
you'll save fuel besides. “And I give our Honeywell Custom- 
For full facts call your architect, ized Temperature Control System a 
heating engineer or local Honeywell lot of credit for the comfort.” Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Dept. BW-5-125, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: I'm interested in learning more 
about how your Customized Temperature Con- 
trol System can help my business. 


SCOOPS SOSSSSSOOSOSSSES ESOS EEEEEEOOOEERE 


Honeywell 
Ly Fiat in Control 











PRINTWEIGH STOPS Human Errors 
in reading, remembering and recording your weights 


Every time you weigh, material becomes money! Weigh 
it on Toledo Printweigh Scales and KNOW your 
weights and records are right—every time! 

Printweigh stops errors . . . provides printed weight 
records . . . assures you that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records 
without chance of human error. Start your cost records 
with Printweigh accuracy. Available in all Toledo Dial 
capacities— write for information today — bulletin 
2021. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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® Business Has 





... no barri That’s the theory 
of a Yugoslavian DP who landed broke 
on Ellis Island in ’49. Today—after two 
years as a butler—he’s proved it by re- 
establishing himself as an executive in 


paper making P. 68 


® Railroad 


town the hard way. Al 
toona found that out long ago. It’s 
also found it tak long time to make 
over a one-industry town P. 76 


® Floods Can 


. be ha c But floods and 
the damage th lo get bigger. Can 
you afford to protect yourself against 
the biggest floc f 25 years, or 100 
years, or 500 irs? P. 114 


® Isolationism ... 


. Or internationalism? That’s the 
crucial issue as the U.S. makes up its 
mind on a host of customs, tariff, trade 
questions. The fight is hot now—and 
it touches ever isIness. P. 148 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 


insulating value 


OF PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 


> Because PC Glass Blocks are made of two pieces 
of formed glass, fused together and enclosing a partial 
vacuum, their insulating value is better than that of an 
eight-inch brick wall; they offer more than twice the 
insulating value of ordinary single-glazed windows. 
Building owners in a typical midwestern city have 
found that PC Glass Blocks, in place of conventional 
multipaned windows, save up to 30% on winter heat- 
ing costs. 





When you install panels of PC Glass Blocks, tem- 
perature and humidity control is easier and less costly 
QUESTION ... in our fenestration, how can we get the than with other types of fenestration. In summer, heat 
pens handy ee ene gain is lower; in winter, heat loss is reduced. They 

thus lighten the load on heating and air-conditioning 
equipment; they reduce costs, improve product qual- 
ity, create more comfortable surroundings for workers. 





Whatever your fenestration problem may be, let 
our specialists help you. There’s no obligation. 


Other Facts: PC Glass Blocks cut maintenance 
costs; admit abundant controlled daylight; assure 
privacy; eliminate outside noises; stop the infiltration 
of dust and grit; are immediately available. 








Mail this coupon for complete information 








ANSWER . .. Install panels of PC Glass Blocks. The dry, 
dead-air space between the tightly sealed halves of these 
glass blocks provides them with better insulating qualities 
than an 8-inch brick wall; more than twice the insulating 
value of ordinary windows. Made of clear glass, PC Glass 
Blocks transmit floods of natural daylight—fully controlled 
for maximum comfort and efficiency. 








PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 





PUTTING “c% TO WORK FOR 


“ 


Each machine produces up to 1,000,000 gelatin capsules a day, and con- 
trolled atmosphere is a “must” to assure dependable production schedules. 


cs 


* 


KEEPING CAPSULES IN CADENCE FOR 


9 TROUBLE-FREE YEARS 


Capsules . . . capsules . . . capsules— 
name your size, shape and color! They 
turn out millions a day filled with any- 
thing from vitamins and medicine to 
lighter fluid and insecticide here at R. 
P. Scherer Corp. in Detroit. But watch 
out for moisture-laden air. Until they’re 
dried, these soft gelatin containers are 
regular little water magnets. 

The answer? Rigid, unvarying con- 
trol of temperature and humidity 24 
hours a day, seven days a week! It takes 
really dependable equipment for these 
unusual requirements. That’s why 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning was 
selected.* 


The result? For nine years their Wes- 


tinghouse system has operated continu- 
ously without a single shutdown caused 
by mechanical failure. This full-time 
service equals forty years of normal 
service on an equivalent comfort air 
conditioning system. 

Whatever your process involves in 
the way of a controlled climate, we can 
help you put air to work with air condi- 
tioning, air cleaning and air handling 
equipment. Call the Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor listed in the 
Yellow Pages, or write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Air Conditioning Divi- 
sion, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


*Installed by Mechanical Heat & Cold, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


J-80253 


Westinghouse 


R. P. SCHERER CORP. 


Heads, end bells and side plates have 
not once been removed since installa- 
tion in 1942 despite a continuous service 
record totalling 54,000 hours. 


Controlled air supplied to each capsul- 
ating machine insures the absolute unti- 
formity of product that is required. 


- OT 





TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings you complete coverage of four-month 
political campaign over CBS television and radio. 


» AIR CONDITIONING | 
[a 2 ‘ siaeemmuanill 
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The long postponement of wage and price increases in steel—and the 
consequent postponements in other industries—help to prolong the dullness 
in business. 

Offhand, you’d expect wage increases, when they come, to stimulate 
business a bit; but you’d expect price increases to pull it down, maybe 
enough to wash out the stimulation. 

Right now, though, a price increase in steel won’t have the depressing 
effect you'd expect. That’s because people are already reluctant to buy 
consumer hard goods, and manufacturers will hesitate to pass the increase 
along in their own prices. 











At present, an increase in wages throughout industry is more directly 
a stimulus to business. 

Workers, with pay increases padding out pockets comfortably, are more 
apt to buy the items they have been bypassing lately. 

e 

Trouble is, the pickup in spending brought about by pay raises will 
make a bigger contribution to sales than it will to profit margins.’ 

Obviously, unless manufacturers can pass along higher wage costs, 


profits, already trimmed back considerably from 1951, are going to be hit 
still harder. 











Whatever the final settlement in steel, the nation’s wage bill is going 
to rise by over $10-billion. 
It won't happen right away. It takes time for a round of wage increases 


to work its way through the economy. Workers are still getting wage and 
salary boosts under the Wage Stabilization Board's original formula. - 


Bad as business was last year, wage payment climbed steadily as 
employees sought to “catch up” to steel. 


. 
Wages and salaries are now running about $13-billion ahead of a year 
ogo. 
And it’s the result of fatter pay envelopes and not because employment 
has expanded. The number of people now at work is not much changed 











. from last year. 


As long as the construction industry keeps bowling along at its present 
rate, recession talk is just that—talk. 

Of the four main props to business—consumer spending, military 
buildup, capital expansion, and construction—only consumer spending is 
weak. 

Given the present level of incomes, it is hard to see how consumer 
spending could drop off from already low sales rates. Military procurement 








. is still not at the peak. Capital goods, even with an expected decline in the 


second half, will be at near-record totals, 
& 
Construction is the unknown factor in the equation. 
As long as the $30-billion-a-year construction industry booms, the scale 
is weighted heavily on the upside. ; 
Contrariwise, a drop in building will let a lot of air out of the economy— 
maybe enough to bring the often-threatened dip. 
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But no drop in construction is showing up yet. 

Outlays in April were almost $2.5-billion—the highest ever for the 
month. So far this year, the total spent on new building is running ahead 
of last year’s phenomenally high rate. 

Home building continues to turn in a strong performance. Nonfarm 
residential construction in April was $846-million—only slightly behind last 
year. 











* 

Private industrial construction may well have passed its peak. Govern- 
ment industrial expansion—mostly atomic installations—is up sharply. But 
factory building by private industry dipped a bit from the peak in March. 

It’s too early to tell if this is it. But a slide in the number of new 
plants abuilding will signal the beginning of the end of the post-Korean 
industrial expansion boom. 














* 
Not all businessmen view the future glumly. 





Department store executives are keeping each others spirits up with 
predictions of better business for the second half of the year. 

Half of a group of stores surveyed by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. think that business for 1952 will be better than in 1951—some say 
as high as 10% better. Only one-quarter of them expect worse sales. 

When you consider that for the first four months of this year sales are 
already trailing by 6%, that would indicate a tidy increase for the rest of 





the year—if it comes off. 





* 
New orders placed by department stores are pulling ahead of a year 
ago. But that does not signify any shift in buying trends yet. 
Last year merchants were pulling in their horns as the customers passed 
them by. 
From now until late fall, order figures will look good by comparison— 
even without the slightest pickup in the rate of new orders. 
a 
One result of the strike in the oil industry may be less competitive price 


shading. 

Such cutting (without altering posted prices) was noted in the Midwest 
on some products just before the walkout. And refineries were reducing 
crude runs to stills to correct the supply situation. 

Then, too, the long-drawn-out “gas war” in the East still was on. 

2 

The Canadian oil boom will become an increasing price factor in 
petroleum products in the Great Lakes region. 

Imperial Oil recently cut Alberta crudes. And, as marketing of products 
from the new Canadian fields increases, this will change established supply 
patterns in U.S. markets. 

Looking a little further into the future, oil from the Williston Basin 
wells will be seeking a market one of these times. 

* 
Inflation is finally catching up with the farmer. 


For practically all of the postwar period, farmers have monaged to 
outrun high prices. But the Dept. of Agriculture forecast a decline of 3% 
to 5% in farm purchasing power this year—even though marketings are 
likely to top last year’s record. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May (0, 1962, lsewe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 























The 40- to 75-foot 

trademarks of a world-famous 
Thanksgiving Day parade 

are inflated with helium. 
Lighter-than-air, this “safe” gas 
will not burn or explode. 


From the eye-bright yellow 
“Mae West” to the life-saving 
raft of an Air Force pilot, 

CO:, one of the family of 

Airco gases adds to the safety 
of American airmen everywhere. 


at the frontiers of progress youl find 


Big as a balloon . . . small as cartridge ampule, the range for needed 
gases is only one segment of the innumerable operations that link the 
Airco corporate family to many basic activities of American life — 
and industry ...a corporate family that depends upon each in- 
dividual member for its strength. 


What is the strength behind Airco? — air and its constituent gases, 
plus the wide range of companion products that contribute to the 
comfort and convenience of daily life... from anesthesia to air- 
craft construction ... from plastics to shipbuilding. In fact, wher- 
ever progress is racing ahead to new frontiers, you'll find an Air 
Reduction product. 


AIRCO Air Repuction COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
——) Ss 


® 60 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR 
REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, AIR RE- 
DUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY... indus- 
trial Gases, Welding and Cutting Equipment 
* AIRCO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION * NATIONAL CARBIDE COM- 
PANY ... Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMI- 
CAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO., 
OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY... 
Medical Gases — Apparatus — Hospital 
Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 
... Carbonic Gas and “Dry-Ice" * AIRCO 
COMPANY INTERNATIONAL... Export * 
AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Steel that keeps a pinch from hurting 


_ save an extra step, some printing 
presses are equipped with rotary slitting 
knives, like the one shown below, to slit 
paper as it is printed. 

The knives pinch the paper against a 
hard steel roller, and the trick is to keep 
the knife edge just right—neither too sharp 
nor too dull. Too sharp an edge cuts into the 


roller. Too dull an edge requires excessive 


pressure. Exther way the roller is damaged. 


The Hamilton Tool Company, manufac- 
turer of rotary web presses in which these 


slitter knives are used, was having trouble 


finding a steel that would hold the right 
edge and not hurt the rollers. The high- 
priced tool steel they were using became 
dull too soon, and the rollers were becom- 
ing scarred from too much pressure. 

Looking for a steel which would hold 
the right edge longer, Hamilton brought 
the problem to The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company. Metallurgists of The Timken 
Company studied the requirements and 
recommended 52100 steel tubing for the 
slitter knives on Hamilton presses. 


Subsequent tests proved they were right. 


Because 52100 has « al wear resist- 
ance, it held its edge ger than the steel 
formerly used. Timke 92100 steel tubing 
also saved producti e and cost for the 
press manufacturer. D ng was eliminated 
and scrap reduced, because with tubing the 
knife’s center hole came ready-made. 
This is only one of the many tough prob- 
lems stamped “Solved—by Timken Alloy 
Steel”. The Timke Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 


Seamless Tubing, Re vable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


RAGE maeE mG Ut Aa 


Fine Alloy 





COPR. 1952) THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL 


STEEL 


STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 





ES OF THE WEEK 





Business Week Index (above)... . 2304 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 130,108 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $50,395 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,296 
Bituminons coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,622 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars).............206+ codecs 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 =: 100) 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, piven 1939 = — 

Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) .. ies ‘ sia alan 4.131l¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..... 0.0... ...2ceeeeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.48 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........+.0000+: *38.28¢ 
RI TID oo o's Sis 5 acc cnn poo hccnvinccenesces ohipe te ravaeesen $1.85 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Tota] federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Employment (in millions). . 
Unemployment (in millions) . AP Pet 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) os vbercee Oak bm eal A os 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 


* Preliminary. + Not available, 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16). 
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Precedi 
Week” 


$238.3 


+1,083 
$134,130 
$46,787 
$7,135 
6,371 
+1,533 


73 
50 
-1% 
168 


429.7 
280.5 
334.3 
4.13le¢ 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.49 
*39.55¢ 
SL.85 


186.5 
3.51% 
24-23% 


52,153 
73,076 
20,872 
31,216 
23,973 


Month 
Ago 


237.8 


1,294 
125,668 
$45,690 
7,219 
6,377 
1,644 


76 

44 
+13% 
185 


434.6 
283.3 
335.4 
4.131le 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.50 
41.72¢ 
$1.85 


190.3 
3.49% 
238% 


51,162 
73,111 
21,172 
31,163 
23,409 
"Month 
$19,716 
$13,184 
$42.2 
$9,717 
$17,975 
59.7 

1.8 
$1,571 
$725 


t Revised 


Yeor 
Ago 


230.2 


2,073 
154,523 
$44,618 

6,560 

6,174 

1,741 


80 

58 
+3% 
163 


512.6 
358.0 
403.5 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.43 
45.25¢ 
# 


180.2 
3.39% 
2-23% 


50,163 
70,108 
19,186 
30,836 
23,724 
Year 
Ago 
$19,379 
$12,976 
$35.6 
$9,940 
$19,743 
60.0 
1.7 
$1,691 
$697 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week" om each series on request 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 
+30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
#+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 
1946 
Average 
$6,802 
$3,025 
$20.5 
$5,505 
$9,359 
55.2 
2.3 
$803 
$197 





Twenty-five centuries more to go 





2500 YEARS of hauling still to do 
before our last coal reserves are 
exhausted! Yet half a billion tons of 
coal are mined each year. It’s a tre- 
mendous handling job. Underground 
haulage of this great production is 
speeded up, made safer ...and at 
low cost per ton...by powerful 
battery-electric shuttle cars, loco- 
motivesand trammers. Vast numbers 
of these husky haulers are powered 
by dependable Exide Batteries. 


There are dependable Exide Batteries 
for every storage battery need. They 


provide motive power for battery- 
electric trucks of every size, type and 
make. Railroads use Exide Batteries 
for diesel-locomotive cranking, car 


BATTERIES 


**Exide” Reg, Trade-markt U.S, Pat. Off. 


lighting and air-conditioning, signal 
and communication systems. 


Exide Batteries perform many vital 
services on air-transport and gov- 
ernment planes . . . on ocean, harbor 
and inland-water vessels. They are 
used by telephone, telegraph and 
cable companies . . . radio and tele- 
vision stations. . . electric utilities, 
municipal fire alarm and police tele- 
graph systems. And on millions of 
cars, trucks, tractors and buses they 
daily prove that ‘When it’s an 
Exide, you start.”’ 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS...1952 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 - Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON 
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Government will lose its free hand in labor disputes. That seems a cer- 
tainty now. Future intervention will be under definite rules and regulations. 
The “how” of it isn’t clear, and won’t be, until some of the snarls shake out 
of the steel seizure issue. 

The Supreme Court will give the tip. It will rule in a few weeks on 
whether seizure is legal. That will indicate what to expect. 


Ruling against seizure is what the Administration fears most. 

That would limit intervention in disputes to mediation efforts and 
so-called fact-finding, which are provided for by law. 

And it would debunk the inherent powers idea, which Truman advisers 
contend justifies “super” government in times of emergency. 


A ruling favoring seizure would force Congress to act. The remedy 
that has the most support in both parties would be a new labor statute, 
detailing conditions under which the President could resort to seizure 
and how seized property is to be operated for the public welfare. 

But odds are against power for government to set wages. Such a law 
would only let the government take over to keep needed production going. 
The status quo would be maintained on wages, while negotiations go ahead. 


Congress may step in, regardless of the decision. Support is growing 
for legislation along the lines of the Smith bill. This would require the 
President to follow the Taft-Hartley precedure in the big labor disputes 
and permit seizure, under court supervision, if the public welfare should 
be threatened by strikes. Note that this proposal shuts the door to wages 
set by government. Labor and management would have to negotiate an 
end to their differences—bargain them out, rather than depend on the 
politics of whatever administration might be in power in Washington. 


Some sidelights on the steel dispute, which are significant: © 

Truman’s ultimatum: The incident didn’t attract too much notice, in 
the rush of developments. But Truman got tough with both sides. At a 
White House meeting a week ago, he told management and labor to get 
together in 48 hours or he would get wages for the industry that neither 
side would like. Then, the Supreme Court barred any such act. 

Impeachment: Hotheads among the Republicans were all set to push 
for charges against Truman. Then, Joe Martin, the GOP leader, and some 
of the other old-timers stepped in with this advice: The seizure, itself, is 
no grounds for impeachment. Any move will be foolish, unless Truman 
disregards the coming Supreme Court decision. If he defies the court, then 
there’s a real case. Truman has since said he will follow the court’s decision. 


Steel expansion will go ahead, despite the government seizure issue. 
Rumors that expansion plans are being curtailed because of price ceilings 
should be discounted. Fact is that about 80% of the steel expansion pro- 
gram is already under way, and most of the remaining 20% is directly 
connected with what already has been started. There’s no “expansion 
strike.” 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 





WASHINGTON New defense orders are down to a trickle. The Pentagon is afraid to 
BUREAU go ahead with scheduled contract-letting, now that Congress threatens to 
MAY 10, 1952 limit expenditures in the 12 months starting July 1. But cutbacks in order- 

ing are unnecessarily severe. This is deliberate, to put pressure on Congress. 


Ceiling on defense will be raised above the House-O.K.’d $46-billion. 
But barring a new crisis abroad, the Pentagon still faces a stiff brake. 
Chances are that the Senate will merely compromise on a higher ceiling, 
rather than give the military the free hand the 1953 budget proposes. This 
will mean more stretchout—more slowing in production for defense. 

A $1-billion foreign aid cut is sure. The House already has O.K.’d it. 
This week the Senate indicated it not only will take the House reduction, 
but may cut deeper. That’s part of the economy move, same as the limit 
on defense spending—more evidence of more of a stretchout. 


No successor for ODM boss Wilson is in sight. That’s one reason 
more and more businessmen working in government are threatening to quit. 

Fleischmann of DPA was offered the job. But he declined to take it, 
without full control over stabilization policy. Truman gave no assurances. 
So, Fleischmann is resigning, and will be replaced, by Fowler of NPA. 

John Steelman may stay as acting ODM boss until January. He’s 
unqualified—a labor mediator, with no production experience. But up until 
now, Truman has been unable to interest a “big name” businessman to take 
over. 

7 


Riskless construction, under government guarantees, faces fire. You 
can expect an investigation of charges that the insured mortgage policy 
of the Federal Housing Administration involves corruption, on a scale com- 
parable to that uncovered in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Advance 
reports indicate big shots in high places will be cut down. 

A new lobby to back public ownership of electric power is being formed 
in Washington this month. It has the backing of farm and labor groups 
and will seek commitments from both political parties. 

e 


Russell of Georgia will wind up with most of the Southern delegates. 

Kefauver will get only a few of them, despite his Florida showing. 

Barkley won’t announce as a candidate, but he is “available.” 

Move to draft Stevenson of Illinois is serious. It’s strongly backed by 
big city Democratic leaders, and they say Stevenson can be persuaded. 


MacArthur won’t keynote the GOP convention, but will address it. 

Eisenhower now has an edge over Taft in the Washington guessing on 
who'll win in Chicago. Ike trails the senator in delegate strength. But he 
keeps coming up, and the assumption is that his return in June will give 
his band wagon enough push to get it over the line. 


e 
Final collapse of truce talks would bring danger of a bigger war. 
While talks go on, there’s an excuse for not fighting to end the war. 


But if they break off completely, the excuse will be gone. The choice will 
be between a bigger war to win and an indefinite stalemate. 
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More 


women. 


0 oul 

and buy 
Woman’s Day 
than 

any other 


magazine 
in the 


world* 











Womans Da® 


*3,794,000 avera ge 1951 single-copy sales per issue ...the world’s largest single-copy circulation. On sale at all A&P stores. 





Theories proved or exploded here 





® Before you place a new design on the market, it is important 


that you know how it will work under operating conditions. 


Where the design involves the use of anti-friction bearings, 
New Departure’s new, ultra modern testing laboratory can 
determine in advance what performance you can expect “in 


the field”, 


Furthermore, as the study progresses, New Veparture engineers 
may find it possible to improve the performance or the assur- 
ance of success by applying their ingenuity and their fund 


of knowledge and over forty years experience to the subject 


at hand, NEW DEPARTURE 


May we work with you on your anti-friction problems? BA LL BEARI NGS 


Nothing Rola Lite a Baler vo 
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BODY DESIGN 


in 1953 and 1954 models is undergoing 
heavy surgery by auto development engi- 
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neers and stylists. New engines are featured, too, but redesign will 
get the big push as car makers vie in the sagging market for . . . 


1953 Cars: Change for Sales’ Sake 


Detroit has changed its strategy—in 
a hurry. 

The industry had figured on only a 
little face-lifting on its 1953 models. 
Just minor styling changes, perhaps a 
little more chrome—and that would be 
it. 

But right now dealers are having more 
trouble unloading their automobile 
stocks than they have had at any time 
since 1939. They wonder if they can 
move 4-million cars (BW —Mar.29’52, 
p158) in 1952—to say nothing about 
1953. 

So the automobile industry has un- 
leashed its designers and engineers. 
They are rushing new cars, new engines 
for 1953—despite the inevitable delays 
and headaches in tooling and with ma- 
terials. 


And 1954 is going to see even bigger 

changes. 
¢ Race Is On—Detroit is traditionally 
close-mouthed about new models. But 
at least four major car makers have 
brand-new engines in the works for 
their next-year models, judging by their 
orders for machine tools. Here’s the 
line some of the biggest producers are 
taking: 

¢ Dodge will put its biggest sales 
push into its new engine. It is speedily 
preparing its plant—modeled after the 
eperation De Soto opened not long 
ago—for the changeover. 

¢ Buick, after months of seesawing 
back and forth, will be ready by fall to 
show off a new engine, at least on its 
top-priced line. 

¢ Ford intended to introduce its 


new V-8 engine in 1952, but couldn’t 
— make it. It hopes now to show 
the new powerplant in 1953. 

¢ Chevrolet, the industry's biggest 
producer, is working now on radical 
body changes. It has also launched a 
V-8 engine program, but is less likely 
than Ford to have it ready next year 
Chevrolet had previously had other 
body changes worked out, but can- 
celed them abruptly last January. Its 
officials took a long second look at the 
just-introduced 1952 Ford and decided 
their plans didn’t measure up. So they 
scrapped the original 1953 plans, 
started over from scratch. 
¢ New Lines—Some manufacturers will 
plug important new design features in 
their 1953 models. 

¢ Hudson is going all-out for 
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looks, has a completely redesigned line 
of cars in the works. This independent 
producer’s smaller line, promised sev- 
eral months ago, should be all set later 
this summer. It will be one of the first 
1953 model announcements. 

¢ Chrysler divisions, like Hudson, 

have been critically scrutinizing their 
current designs and will kick over the 
traces, where they've made only modest 
changes in recent years. All four divi- 
sions of the second-largest car maker 
will unveil a new look. Announcement 
will probably come earlier than usual— 
in the fall rather than midwinter. 
e All in the Act—That’s the general 
pitch for some of the industry's bigs. 
But practically everyone will be crow- 
ing about something new in 1953 
inodels. 

One important mechanical feature 

racing through the industry is power 
brakes. Everybody kept a close watch 
on Packard’s Easimatic brakes last fall, 
and apparently they liked what they 
saw. Now several makers are featuring 
power brakes for 1953. 
* More Juice—Some higher-priced cars, 
maybe others, will have more powerful 
voltage systems—a switch to 12 volts 
from the customary six-volt electrical 
hookups. For some time, engincers 
have wanted higher voltage systems for 
today’s increasingly complicated cars. 
But the main reason for the switch now 
is to conserve copper; the higher the 
voltage, the less copper is needed in 
wiring and other components. This 
does mean that more lead will be re- 
quired for batteries—but lead is easier 
to come by than copper. 

Sheet-metal changes for 1953 mean 
fewer headaches than mechanical ones. 
Since there are no restrictions on body 
dies, most producers are giving a lot 
of attention to alluring design features 
to sell their models. Outward changes 
will be stressed by much heavier bump- 
ers, to add to the impression of full 
redesign. 
¢ Plans for 1954—The big decisions on 
1953 models, however, are past history 
in engineering and styling departments. 
Right now development people are 
concentrating on 1954. 

Here’s what is coming up for the 
year after next. 

«General Motors and_ Ford. 
Model development is in the final 
stages for both. Further marked 
changes are in the wind, if volume 
retooling is possible. 

¢ Buick. The new engine will be 
extended into the smaller lines. 

¢ Chevrolet. The V-8 engine is a 
cinch for 1954, replacing the in-line 
six, which has been Chevrolet’s standby 
for nearly 20 vears. ; 

¢ Plymouth. The 1954 model will 
probably blossom out with a new power- 
plant, handed down by its sister divi- 
sions of Chrysler. 
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DIE VIER EXPERTED 
DERUNG 


... Bloody Riots in Newly Freed Japan 


Later, 

when a 
youth invaded tl 
the German-Czech 
slovakian 
party hymns. I 


May Day was sunny and friendly in 
New York. 
of chanting left-wingers—“One, Two, 
Three, Four, We Don’t Want Another 
War’’—there little celebration to 
mark socialism’s traditional holiday, now 
usurped by Communists. Not so in 
Germany and Japan. In East Berlin, 
there was satire, like the caricatures of 
United Nations officials (top, above). 


was 


Besides a skimpy parade 


modcrate mayhem, 
legion of Communist 

Western sector. On 

border, Czecho- 
sang national and 
Tokyo (bottom), May 
icious, bloody. Over 
300,000, egged on by Reds, took part 
in anti-U.S. rioting—an ominous sign 
for the future of newly sovereign Japan. 


there 


rag-tag 


soldier 


Day was rough 
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In Support of 
the Steelworkers, CIO 


Dear Mr. Murray: 


April 30, 1952 


As it did to most thoughtful Americans, Judge Pine’s decision of yesterday both 
shocked and amazed us, This lower-court Judge has forced the nation’s steel warkers te 
strike by his refusal to recognize the authority of the elected leader of the American people 


to act in an emergency. 


is om the side of the steel workers tm this 


Therefore. the Executive Council of the Loternational Association of Machinists, now 
meeting in regular session at Washington. DC. pledges the full moral and financial sup- 
port of more than 750.000 members to the astion's steel workers im their strike againet 
one of the most grasping and heartless group of employers in the entire country. 


We call wpon all American labor to unite in support of the «teel workers tm this crishs, 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Macuinists, AFL 





This ad .rom New York Times is only one sign of growing union support for the Steel- 


workers, which makes it significant that .. . 


IN STEEL DISPUTE 


Labor Counts on Truman 


Except for Congress (page 140), the 
steel front is quiet this week. But it will 
not—indeed, it cannot—stay that way. 
It is like a lull on the battlefield that 
comes, not because the battle has been 
decided, but because the opposing 
armies are awaiting the transport that 
is bringing up more ammunition. 
¢ Lined Up—The steel companies are 
readying their briefs and arguments for 
the U.S. Supreme Court. On Monday 
the court opens hearings to decide 
whether Judge Pine’s injunction against 
government scizure of the mills should 
be knocked down or upheld. 

The union has its executive board in 
session in Philadelphia. On Tuesday 
its biennial convention opens there. 
Thought of originally as a meeting that 
would hail a victorious outcome of 
wage bargaining, the convention has 
had to be transformed into a discus- 
sion of strategy for a war not yet won. 
Fortunately for Murray, there is no 
challenge to his leadership—cither 
within his own organization or within 
the CIO. But his prestige is at stake. 

Meanwhile, the mills are at work. 
Technically, the government is in pos- 
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session, under an appellate court staying 
order, which held up enforcement of 
Judge Pine’s injunction until the high 
court could rule. And the 650,000 em- 
ployees of the steel industry are being 
paid the wage rates that prevailed before 
their strike. 

¢ Best Cards—For the time being, the 
steel companies are holding the best 
cards. The mills are operating. The 
union cannot legally strike while they 
are in government possession. The 
government cannot alter the wage 
structure, because the Supreme Court 
said the status quo must prevail until 
the case is decided. And the companies 
are confident that a majority of the 
nine high justices are going to agree 
with Judge Pine’s reading of the Con- 
stitution. 

The union’s position is a delicate 
one. On its own, it has only the strike 
as a weapon for getting the 26¢ wage 
package the Nhe Stabilization Board 
recommended. It can’t strike now. 
And it has to be extremely careful 
about saying whether it will strike 
later. 

A union threat to strike if the Su- 


preme Court should uphold Judge Pine 
—thus returning the plants to private 
ownership and creating the condition 
that makes a strike legal—may be inter- 
preted by the court as an attempt at 
intimidation. 

¢Up to Truman—Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is Harry Truman who has 
to help the union off the spot. If the 
CIG did not need his help so badly 
now, the President’s action would be 
easy to forecast. With characteristic 
stubbornness, strengthened by his anger 
at the steel companies, he’d let the case 
go to final determination by the Su- 
— Court. Win or lose, he would 
iave played through to the end the 
righteous role he has created for him- 
self. 

But the union just can’t buy Harry 
Truman as a Wagnerian hero in the 
last act of Gotterdammerung. And the 
union has well-wishers in the White 
House who want Truman to give the 
steel companies the prices they want so 
that a wage settlement can be made. 
This would take the case out of the 
Supreme Court at the same time it 
ended the threat of a steel strike. 

Truman was not ready this week to 
yield on prices. An indication from the 
hearings eran the court next week that 
the government might lose the case 
would, however, increase the pressure 
on him. For more is now at stake than 
the steel wage and price question. 
¢ Labor Support—The breadth of what 
is now involved was apparent from the 
support Philip Murray was getting from 
all sections of the labor movement (pic- 
ture). At first, other labor leaders were 
cool toward the steelworkers’ cause. 
They thought Murray got too much; it 
would make him look too good, make 
their own bargaining job harder. But 
then came the industry’s rejection of 
WSB’s recommendations, the scizure, 
Judge Pine’s decision, the strike, and the 
reaction in Congress. 
¢ Legislation—Unless the steel case is 
liquidated fast, Congress will legislate. 
As in 1946, when the Taft-Hartley act 
was passed, the intent of Congress is 
to make more rules for collective bar- 
gaining, put more limitations on strikes, 
curb unions’ freedom of action. Legis- 
lation spurred by crisis inevitably takes 
government deeper and deeper into the 
processes out of which the crisis devel 
oped. 

If Congress follows through with 
what it has started now, there will be 
more government intervention in col- 
lective bargaining than before—if not 
by the executive, then by the judicial 
branch. 

It’s that prospect which has rallied all 
wings of a around Murray. And it’s 
that prospect which has a labor move- 
ment united in its appeal to Truman to 
get the steel dispute over with so Con- 
gress can think of something else. 
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'HE YH-21 WORK HORSE-largest production helicopter ever built for the military services—makes its bow at the Philadelphia plant 








PAKEOFF requires a space only 50 ft. in diameter, with surrounding 50-ft. safety area. 


Airlines Eye Helicopter as 


As soon as the mobilization program 
takes the heat off aviation, the next big 
development in the commercial air 
lines business may well be feeder planes 
to replace airport-to-city limousines. 
Chis week’s developments proved that 
the idea was more than pie in the sky. 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. unveiled its 
transport helicopter, the YH-21 Work 
Horse 

Che new copter, available only to the 
military now, is designed to carry 12 
litters or 14 men. Its civilian counter- 
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part, according to the manufacturer, 
would carry 11 passengers with de luxe 
iccommodations, or as manv as 21 fares 
in a commuter model. Present regula 
tions permit civilian purchase of this 
copter only when the military feels that 
civilian use of the machine will aid the 
military services in some way. 

Piasecki, however, is all set to swing 
into civilian production as soon as con 
trols are relaxed. The company already 
has five commercial models in the de 


sign stage. The Deluxe model, for short 


IN THE AIR the 


Airport-to-City 


hauls, will car yassenge 
justable  airlir 
model, for short nd downtown 
ur terminal c, will 
carrv 15 in intercit ‘ c Che 
Commutor m ll s 21 pas 


opter can fly at 125 mi. 


onnecto 


sengers in trolley-t 1airs 1¢ Con 
vertor model vable bulkhead 
to separate pa from cargo 
tion. The Tr will carn 
and freight 

A heliport f 
designation for 


maul 


PD-22—Piasecki’ 


mmercial version 
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of Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 


per hour, operate at 16,000-ft. altitude. 


Ferry 


of the YH-21—will require a touchdown 
pad 50 ft. in diameter and a surround- 
ing 50-ft. safety area. A minimum of 
100 ft. between edges of touchdown 
pads will be necessary for multiple 
landings. 

The YH-21 is Piasecki’s largest heli- 
copter now in production. It’s capable 
of operating with an overload gross 
weight of more than 14,000 lb. But 
Piasecki has an even bigger model un- 
der construction—the XH-16. Although 
it’s still under military wraps, the com- 
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SPECTATORS grabbed their hats as the tandem rotors whirled into action. 


THE LOAD: 12 litters in the rescue model; 14 troop seats in the transport model. 


pany says it will be capable of carrying 
40 passengers. It will be the largest 
rotary-wing plane ever built and will 
have the greatest range ever achieved 
by a helicopter. It will be twin-engined, 
and its body will have about the same 
dimensions as a Convair Airliner. 

However, the size of this model will 
probably make it impractical for im- 
mediate commercial applications. When 
the traffic is heavy enough to support 
a 40-passenger helicopter, it will prob- 
ably be more efficient to establish an 
airport and run the faster, cheaper con- 
ventional aircraft. Also, the heliport 
requirements for the larger copter would 
be proportionately greater. 


So Piasecki isn’t planning on using 
the 40-passenger model commercially, 
at least not immediately. But the com 
pany hopes that eventually, when mili 
tary demands let up, it will be able to 
make the PD-22 into the DC-3 of th 


secki’s developments pretty much 
dovetail into a report the Air Coordi 
nating Committce made last summer 
on the subject of commercial transport 
helicopters. One of the conclusions of 
this report was that the transport heli 
copter, capable of operating into small 
downtown or close-in heliports, held 
considerable promise for the short-haul 
travel market. 
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Boss Sawyer (left) and Big Steel’s Fairless. 
Younger Executives 
Take Over Top Ranks 


'echnically, Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer is still the boss of U.S. 
Steel Corp. under the much-confused 
government seizure order. Actually, 
though, the full burden of running Big 
Steel this week fell to Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, 62, in a top management shift that 
added the job of chairman of the board 
to the presidency he has held since 1938 

and put 48-year-old Roger Blough 
squarely into the line of succession. 

Irving S. Olds, board chairman since 
1940, when he took over from Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., stepped down from 
the $211,000-a-year job, having reached 
the retirement age of 65 last January. 
He'll return to law practice with White 
& Case, New York, with a U.S. Steel 
pension of $14,000 a year plus $50,000 
annually in deferred pay. 

As part of the change, the board of 
directors tapped a younger ex-executive 
to take over a lot of Olds’ duties. He is 
Roger M. Blough. The board promoted 
him from executive vice president (law) 
to vice-chairman of the board. 
¢ Down the Line—U.S. Steel’s execu- 
tive changes coincided with those in two 
other big corporations 

In Cleveland, M. A. Hanna Co. 
named George H. Love as vice-chair- 
man of its board. Love, born in 1900, 
has been president of Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co. since it was founded 
in 1945 with a big stake from Hanna. 
Observers see his new job as a spring- 
board to Hanna's top spot. 

Hanna also moved Joseph H. Thomp- 
son from vice president to president. 
Thompson, 51, had been vice-president 
since 1947. George H. Humphrey be- 
comes board chairman. 

In Detroit, Chrysler Corp. advanced 
John P. Mansfield, 47, to president of 
Plymouth Motor Division. Mansfield is 
one of the company’s “young men’s 
team” (BW —Sep.15'51,p68). 
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GEORGE H. LOVE 


ee 
JOSEPH H. THOMPSON 


JOHN P. MANSFIELD 


Copper Ceiling... 

. . . is threatened as 
Chile cancels deal with U.S., 
reportedly seeking 6¢-a-lb. 
boost. 


Washington this week was looking 
frantically for a way to get off the bar- 
rel on which it was stretched by Chile’s 
abrogation of the ypper agrecment. 
And some Chileans were beginning to 
wonder if their country wasn’t stretched 
over the same barrel, right beside the 
CU. > 

Under the agreement (BW—May 
3’52,p137), Chile had been sending 
80% of its copper production to the 
U.S. at 274¢ a lb. The remaining 20% 
was sold in the 1 market at what- 
ever the market would bear. ‘That 
figure had been high as 54¢, but 
lately had droppe to around 35¢ 
with none too many takers 
¢ Holdout—Two ecks ago Chile 
halted shipments to the U.S. and an- 
nounced that she wanted more money 
for her copper. It generally under- 
stood that Chile d like to earmark 


all production for the U.S., at 334¢ 


Washington it’s a_ prickly 
dilemma. Copper is the tightest of the 
major metals, with civilian uses still 
sharply restricted. If the U.S. loses the 
30% of supply that comes from Chile 
for any length of t many manufac- 
turers may get né »per at all. 

Che handiest ition would be for 
Washington to 1 t Chile’s price. But 
how to do it, t blowing the lid 
completely off pper prices? ‘The 
ceiling for domestically produced cop- 
per is only 244¢. If Chile got the boost 
it demands, th vould have to be 
raised. So would s to other foreign 
sources. 
¢ Both Ways—¢ seat on the bar- 
rel works this Experts feel that, 
if the U.S. hol uut, Chile will be 
unable to sell thing like her total 
tonnage in wor rkets. The result 
ing glut could k k the bottom out 
from under pri 

Can the U.S. afford to hold out? 
uld get along for a 

output, we might 
ther danger: a gov 


Assuming that 
while without Cl 
still be inviting 
ernmental upset Chile unfavorable to 
our interests. A get-tough policy might 
easily result September election 
victory for tl ti-U.S., pro-Peron 
ex-dictator Iba ver the relatively 
friendly regim f president Gonzalez 
Videla 

Meanwhile trike at midweck con- 
tinued to tic two big mincs of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., despite 
a plea from Gonzalez Videla that the 
workers return (BW —May3’52,p137). 
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Machine Tools: New Agency, Old Story 


@ Clay Bedford's brainchild aims at industrial pre- 
paredness. But it already has two strikes against it. 


@ It is serving two masters—Defense Dept. and De- 
fense Mobilization—and industry is somewhat at odds. 


@ Besides, it's running into resistance from the military 
chiefs, who don't want to commit themselves on ordering ma- 
chine tools till they know how Congress will cut the defense 


budget. 


A new government agency is going 
to take a crack at a mobilization prob- 
lem that has stumped a lot of people 
in and out of Washington. 

I'he problem: how to build up and 
maintain between wars enough arms- 
making capacity to get us through the 
start, at least, of an all-out war. 

The new agency is the Production 
Policy Advisory Commission, which 
met for the first time at the Pentagon 
this week. The commission began by 
concentrating on procurement of ma- 
chine tools and other production equip- 
ment. 
¢ Dark Record—Even in this limited 
area, there are so many roadblocks, 
political and bureaucratic, in PPAC’s 
path that the agency’s chances of suc- 
cess in its first project don’t look too 
good. Other experts--the services them- 
selves, the Munitions Board, and the 
National Security Resources Board— 
have tried to beat the tool problem. 
However, PPAC has a new approach: 
It wants to launch a continuing pro- 
gram of modernizing tools already in 
defense plants and of buying new ones. 

The commission also has two other 
factors working for it: 

elt’s starting with a ‘worthy 
cause.” Virtually everyone agrees that 
in another war the U.S. can’t afford 
an 18- to 24-month machine tool bottle- 
neck, such as we had in World War II 
and after the Korea outbreak. 

e PPAC has Clay Bedford as a 
member to back up its chairman, 
Harold S. Vance, president and board 
chairman of the Studebaker Corp. 
¢ Bedford’s Baby—The commission is 
Bedford’s idea. He dreamed it up dur- 
ing his year in Washington, first as top 
production adviser to mobilization di- 
rector Charles E. Wilson, then as spe- 
cial assistant to Defense Secretary 
Robert A. Lovett. 

Defense officials give the energetic 
Bedford most of the credit for breaking 
the post-Korea bottleneck in tools, as 
well as other tough jams in weapons. 
¢ Hurdles Ahead—Vance and Bedford 
have a job cut out for them now. 
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First, they have difficult organiza- 
tional problems to solve. Already there 
is bickering in industry over member- 
ship of the seven-man commission. 

Then, too, PPAC will have to serve 
two masters. Though neither Bedford 
nor Lovett wanted it there, the com- 
mission finally was lodged in the De- 
fense Dept. But at the last minute, 
acting mobilization director John 
Steelman insisted on having a finger in 
its activities. 

Finally, the Defense Dept., which 
has been unable to find a replacement 
for Bedford as its chief bottleneck- 
buster, talked Vance and Bedford into 
putting their small permanent staff on 
that job, too. 

Thus, the commission ended up with 
two bosses and two jobs. It must report 
to both Lovett and Steelman and, pre- 
sumably, take orders from both. And 
it must take time out from its long- 
range planning to shake kinks out of 
tank, aircraft, and ship production lines. 
¢ Wanted Independence—One reason 
Vance and Bedford wanted to set up 
shop outside the Pentagon is obvious. 
It’s easier to tell the military brass what 
to do—and to force them to do it—if 
you don’t have to work with them. 

Just a month ago, the commission 
was destined to spring to life as an 
arm of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Charles E. Wilson and Vance 
had a date to talk over the final details 
the morning Wilson quit. Wilson’s 
resignation, Steelman’s preoccupation 
with the steel dispute, pa poe apparent 
temporary nature of his appointment 
made ODM look like a poor home for 
the new agency. The same factors are 
making it tough for Vance and Bedford 
to get industry support, now that Steel- 
man has cut himself in on commission 
affairs. 
¢ Brass Is Dragging—Despite Lovett’s 
strong backing, the commission isn’t 
getting much help from the brass so 
ar. Vance and Bedford feel they must 
get the services right away to place 
more orders for the vast numbers of 
tools still needed. 


On their part, the services are fearful 
of economy talk in Congress. They 
don’t want to let any more orders, espe- 
cially for long-lead-time items like 
tools, if their spending budget is in for 
any more cuts. 

Bedford originally attempted to talk 

the services into building a stockpile 
of tools and other production equip- 
ment on top of the present arms 
buildup. Failing that, he wanted Wil- 
son and Lovett to ask Congress for a 
special fund for defense tooling. 
* Reserve § h—Bedford found 
that the services already had consider- 
ably more money for tools than they 
have been spending. That was when he 
conceived the idea of the commission. 
With Lovett, Wilson, and other mo- 
bilization officials, he made plans to 
put the commission to work on the 
production of basic weapons, such as 
aircraft engines, tanks, artillery. 

Currently, contractors producing such 
weapons get enough tools and other 
equipment through the services to mect 
their production schedules. But in 
event of war, they would need con- 
siderably more equipment. 

Vance and Bedford, through the 
commission, want to get the services to 
buy 30% to 40% more tools immedi- 
ately, to be installed in existing defense 
oo as a reserve. In an emergency, 

y working three shifts a day instead 
of one and by using the reserve ma- 
chines, each plant could then treble, 
perhaps quadruple, its present dutput. 

The commission also plans to keep 
after military engineers and procure- 
ment officers, to see that tools in de- 
fense plants are continuously modern- 
ized to turn out new and improved 
weapons. 
¢ Long Haul—This is the kind of job 
the Munitions Board has been trying 
to get at since its establishment in 
1922. But the board long since found 
itself bogged down in the routine of 
merely pushing out military orders. 

The National Security Resources 
Board actually came to grips with the 
tool problem soon after it was set up 
in 1947. But those were the days when 
everyone thought we had already pro- 
duced about all the tools we'd ever 
need. So NSRB contented itself with 
seeing to it that the military held onto 
most of its tool stocks, writing “phan- 
tom orders’”—to be placed on “M- 
Dav”—for the additional equipment 
needed. After Korea, it was found some 
of the tools the services had stocked 
were useful, But many of them, as well 
as those contemplated in “phantom 
orders,” were useless for making jet 
aircraft, guided missiles, tank turret con- 
trols, and other modern weapons and 
components. 
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Exit Credit Curbs 


Reserve kills 
surprise 
loan 


Federal 
Regulation W_ in 
As expected, 
screening is ended. 


move. 


Federal credit controls evaporated this 
week with surprising suddenness. The 
end of the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram had been predicted. The suspen- 
sion of Regulation W—covering instal- 
ment buying—by the Federal Reserve 
Board, however, caught most people flat- 
footed. The board had been expected 
merely to slacken further the curbs on 
instalment credit (BW—May3’52,p26). 

This week’s actions mean: 

¢ There’s no longer any minimum 
down payment, or any maximum length 
of time in which to pay, for autos, ap- 
pliances, and a host of other items. 

¢ There’s no longer any govern- 
ment sponsored screening of loans for 
business purposes. 

¢ There'll be more pressure on the 
Fed to kill Regulation X, the housing 
credit control. 
¢ Danger Over—Both moves tell the 
same story: Federal Reserve is con- 
vinced that inflationary dangers have 
subsided, at least for now. Besides, in 
the case of Regulation W, the board 
has decided that supplies of consumer 
goods are now large enough to obviate 
any price-hiking scramble by buyers. 
Retail sales, in fact, now need stimu- 
lus. 
¢ VCR Suicide—Voluntary credit re- 
straint (VCR) was on the skids when 
President Truman, a month ago, di- 
rected that state and municipal bond 
issues not be screened. That opened 
the door to veterans’ bonus bonds and 
other nondefense financing. His order, 
a response to political pressure from 
governors and mayors, brought immedi- 
ate threats of resignation from mem- 
bers of the committee and led to sug- 
gestions that the whole idea be 
abantioned. Regional committees _re- 
ported an mcreasing tendency for 
lenders to sidestep the loan review pro- 
cedure. 

At its Washington swan-song meet- 
ing, the national VCR committee said 
“current circumstances” favored shut- 
ting down now. Basically, that meant 
inflation fires were burning low, credit 
was in better balance. That was all 
true. True, too, is the fact that the 
President had already kicked the props 
out from under VCR. 
¢ Significance—The Fed’s decision to 
go along with the committee’s recom- 
mendation means withdrawal of self- 
imposed lending rules under which 
banks, insurance companies, invest- 
ment bankers, and savings and loan 
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associations had been operating since 
March, 1951, to hold down inflationary 
credit expansion. 

To businessmen borrowing money, 
the end of VCR means that there is 
no longer any government-sponsored 
screening of loans for business pur- 
poses. 

Chiefly, it will benefit those who are 
seeking loans for projects like TV sta- 
tions, new stores, motels, amusement 
projects, and modernization of existing 
buildings. This was the sort of project 
voluntary credit restriction hit the hard- 
est. Money may also be freer for inven- 
tory loans and mortgage credit. 
¢ How It Worked—The VCR program 
was an attempt to get banks and other 
lenders to police their own lending 
operations. A loan application was to 
be judged not only as to whether it 
was sound, but whether it was for a 
“nonproductive” purpose. 

There was never anything compul- 
sory about the program. If the regional 
committee marked the project as in- 
flationary, the lender could still advance 
the money if he wanted to. But the 
finger was on him. 

Nobody knows how much credit 
was blocked. Individual banks reported 
they had stopped credits ranging from 
$7-million to $27-million. Out of $4.3 
billion of credit and security offerings 
reviewed by regional committees, $456 
million worth failed to get approval. 





Foremost Dairies Pushes 
Merger With ACF-Brill 


Merger-minded Foremost Dairies, 
Inc.—which runs an ice cream and dairy 
business in the southern U.S., a food 
distributing business in the northeast 
U.S., and sells dairy products to the 
armed forces in the Far East—is talking 
about another merger. This time, it’s 
dickering with ACF-Brill Motors Co., 
a bus-and-truck manufacturer. Directors 
of both companies have O.K.'d the plan. 

Both companies use high-minded 
phrases about being able to use each 
other’s working capital profitably and 
are playing down the tax angle assidu- 
ously. But it won't stay down 

Paul E. Reinhold, president of Fore- 
most, denies “emphatically” that taxes 
were a major consideration. And Charles 
W. Perelle, ACF-Brill president, points 
out that, due to government orders, 
1951 was one of the best vears his 
company had. Perelle says his 
company should diversify, so as not to 
depend on the ups and downs of the 
commercial bus business, or on govern- 
ment orders 

Just the Foremost official 
spilled the beans when he said Fore most 
will probably have to pay excess profits 
tax on its earnings, and termed ACI 
Brill’s invested capital base “a honey.” 


ever 


same 1 
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Oil Strikes Revive Gas “Rationing” 


it looked like old times to 
motorists who lived through wartime ra- 


At midweek 


tioning of gasoline. But there was little 
nostalgia for the “good old days” as signs 
began to appear on Midwest gas stations lim- 


iting customers to a paltry 2 gal.—sometimes 
less. Motorists weren't the only unhappy 
travelers. Airlines also curtailed their sched- 
ules as the oil strike continued to eat into 
their supplies of aviation gasoline. 
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Luigi Galvani 
1732-1798. Famous 
physicist who discov 
ered the process of 
generating electricity 
chemically. Father of 


Galvanizing process 


Inland’s new continuous 
galvanizing line... the 
longest in the U.S. A. 


Fed into thiis new galvanizing line, 
cold-rolled strip is flame-cleaned, annealed 
and galvanized. It emerges a full city block 
away, cut to length or coiled. 

Galvanized steel sheets produced on this 
line under the patented Sendzimer process, 
and bearing Inland’s trade mark, TI-CO, 
have no brittle iron-zinc layer like ordinary 
galvanized sheets. That’s why TI-CO 
can be severely formed without flaking or 
peeling. And TI-CO’s bright, smooth 
surface increases sales acceptance of 
products fabricated from it. 

This new galvanizing line is another of 
the improved steel-making facilities that help 
Inland to produce better quality steels in 
record-breaking quantities. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 S. Dearborn St. * Chicago 3, Illinois 
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. " = ‘ Auto insurance rates will rise another 
= ( AI I | Spe2ciaizes in 20%, on the average, in most states 
: next month. This sixth round of in- 

> yassals fiyr All ga LIQUIDS creases since World War II brings rates 
in many cases to twice what they were 
in 1946. Underwriters say frequency of 
accidents and cost of the average claim 
are up. 

- 
Congressional conferees agreed on a bill 
to give states the title to submerged 
lands along their coasts (BWW—Apr. 
12’52,p15). Th ll is expected to 
be vetoed by Pr nt Truman. Then 
will come a fight over overriding the 
veto. 
a 

Three all-cargo airlines (BW —Feb. 
16’52,p52) asked CAB for authority to 
fly mail, parcel post, and air express 
along with their air freight. They said 
they could carry il at half the rate 
now paid by th rmment. 


New York City is rushing three new 
kinds of tax into effect: a $5-$10 car 
use tax, a 1 ¢-a-package cigarette tax, and 
a 25% surtax on nr licenses. 

e 
British jet airliners will be operating on 
the New York-Bermuda-Nassau route by 


for contal ners sa gpd fn ‘ Ss: me 


London-Johann g run 
a 


The Supreme Court declined to review 
that are a lower court ion that gave the 
eee Brookside Theater Corp. of Kansas 

' 


City a $1,125,0( erdict against nine 
major movie producers and distributors. 
This leaves the verdict in force. The 
7 antitrust suit charged the producers and 
> | + y ; 

we @ Ne |: }: distributors with combining to deny 
> - - Brookside the best first-run pictures. 

oe 

Against the trend toward public owner- 
ship of transit lin New York City 
oe ae arate oe seeks to sell its fi money-losing bus 
The dependability of Scaife pressure vessels adds to the reliability} youtes in Manhattan to private com- 
panies. Bids will be opened May 22 
. . . San Francisco boosted fares on its 
to meet your specifications, and made in quantities needed for your] Municipal Railway from 10¢ to 15¢ 
, ¥ aio ; F 7 and is also thinking of selling out to a 
production requirements, Scaife tanks and containers for gases, air private company 


ae 


i 
i 
: 
. 
NH 
: 





of machinery and equipment with which they are used. Designed 


or liquids are built for a lifetime of dependable service. ; - 

a ‘ : A family-fare plan on railroad coaches 
We will be glad to discuss your pressure vessel requirements with| may be tried by New York Central 
and one or tw ther eastern roads, 
despite frowns of most traffic execu- 
tives. . . . Missouri Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific, meanwhile, asked ICC for 
a 10% increase in passenger fares. 


you at your convenience. 


eo 
Cincinnati Enquirer employees have 
another three weeks to firm up their 
bid of $7.5-million for the paper (BW— 
Mar.29’52,p28 The extension was 
granted in federal court this week. 





of Pressure Vessels ond Oraown Shapes 
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When you lease your cars and trucks 
from us these advantages are yours: 


@NO CAPITAL INVESTED 


@ 100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rollins Fleet Leasing was formed to offer : oe NEW CARS YEARLY 
tremendous savings to companies now operating 
under company-owned or salesman-owned plans. @ UNLIMITED MILEAGE 


Our company provides all automobiles and @ BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


trucks on an extremely economical rental, e@ YOU SAVE THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
which benefits clients in many ways. 


Make your own comparisons after checking over this actual record of 45 company-owned cars. 


COMPARISON SHEET 
Based On Forty-five Salesman-Owned Cars 





Salesman-Owned Plan Rollins Fleet Leasing Plan 

1 automobile 1 new automobile 

30,000 average annual mileage —30,000 average annual mileage 
$2,400 per year (8¢ per mile) $822 rental per year ($68.50 per mo.) 





**($600 gas and oi! allowance ot 2¢ per mile; it 
hos been foulnd that on a rental lease plan sales- 
men average 25% less mileage, consequently.) 


i $450 annual gas and oil allowance 


$2,400 per car per year— $1,272 per car per year— 
$108,000 annually $57,240 annually 











Total Saving $50,760 Annually on 45 Cars! 














Savings on Leased Trucks are equally great! Due to the various models and requirements for trucks, 
we will make a survey of your transportation problems and quote you specific rental charges. 


YEARLY LEASE: FORDS, CHEVROLETS OR PLYMOUTHS 
$5 or ckaea anid $68.50 per month Yoorty rates as low as $1.77 per 
day for cars on non-mainte- 
38 =~ 36 OOS - Giceeinin 70.00 per month nance basis. Special arrange- 
? ments on executives’ cars. For 
$- Howe 72.00 per month all the facts and figures, write 
1 — 5 units 75.00 per month for complete information to: 





Compore these rentals to your 
present operating costs: 











ne ee Nee, renee 


"Troubles Coase When You Soase ad Rollins Fleet Leasing, Dept. BW-5 ! 


Rehoboth, Del. 1 
Gentlemen: 


1 would like to know more about your fleet leasing service. Please 
send me further details and your free transportation survey. We 
operate: (please signify number) 


cars. make year 





trucks. light. di heavy 





Please print (Name)_ 


(Company) 
Rehoboth, Delaware shdteoed : 


et _ 

















EMPORIUM, San Francisco’s top department store, will 
have its first branch when this strike-bound building is completed. 


= 


PARENT STORE made a showy virtue 


stand. But. more space was a must. That’s one reason why .. . 


band- 


of this unhandy 


Branch Store Spreads to San Francisco 


Right on through the war years 
and after, San Francisco was that pearl 
among big cities: a place you could 
drive im. You could even park and go 


shopping. And so San Francisco de- 
partment stores stuck to big downtown 
stores at a time when retailers in most 
other big cities were frantically build- 
ing suburban branches. 

Ihere’s been a change though. In 
10 years* population has shot up by 
half, most of it in the suburbs. At first, 
the suburbanites could still drive right 
into town and go shopping. But lately, 
the streets have clogged up, just like 
everyone clse’s. 

And that, in brief, is why San Fran- 

cisco is about to blossom out with its 
first complete branch department store. 
As a matter of fact, the branch would 
have been open last week if a car- 
penters’ strike hadn't fouled up the 
building (picture, left). 
Big Parent, Big Child—Fitly enough, 
it’s the 56-vear-old Emporium—top dog 
in San Francisco retailing—that owns 
the branch. The Emporium’s $41-mil- 
lion volume doubles its nearest compet- 
itor; it is to San Francisco about what 
Macy’s and Gimbels are to New York. 

The new branch is costing $3.5-mil- 
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lion and will have 92 departments— 
everything that the main store has, 
except furs and a bargain basement. 

¢ Close to Home—Surprisingly, this 
giant child is only six mi. from its 
Market Street parent. That would be 
close even in an area where branches 
were the rule rather than the exception. 

San Francisco’s geography accounts 
for this relatively short hop. The older 
part of the city built up along San Fran- 
cisco Bav and the hills that border it. 
When the city really began to burst its 
scams, it found there wasn’t much 
choice of direction. It pretty much had 
to expand on the other side of the hills 
—on the western sides of the Twin 
Peaks, sloping down to the sea. The 
eastern slopes were already full. 

Early in the game, this fact was ob- 
served by Stoneston Bros., who got 
going on a building development on 
the seaward side of the hills. Today 
herds of houses are perched cheek by 
jowl on 25-ft. lots, squeezed around a 
shopping center called Stonestown. 
¢ Market at Hand—Edward Crosslev 
Lipman (cover), president of the Em- 
porium, says that within a 4-mi. radius 
there is a readv-made market of some 
400,000 people. And Stoneston Bros. 


orium branch, right 
| those pocketbooks. 


t the store on a long- 


is building the Em 
in the middle of 
Emporium will 1 
term lease. 

Despite Stonest 
Market Street, | 
can get plenty of 
tracting them from 
After all, the bran 
highway linking various 
areas. 
¢ No Choice—Morcover, the Empori- 
um’s officials are counting on the new 
branch to take of a problem that 
was becoming more and more pressing. 
Thev needed more floor space desper- 
ately, and there was no way to expand 
the Market Street store 

When the Market Strect store was 
built, nobody thinking of spatial 
economy. A seven-storv rotunda is the 
dominant feature. In later davs, mer- 
chandising ingenuity has harnessed this 
lavish rotunda to promotion ideas that 
have other retailers green with envy 
(picture, right). But the uncomfortable 
fact remains that, of 23 acres (close to 
1-million sq. ft.) of floor space under 
one roof, only about 380,000 sq. ft. can 
be used for selling 

l'o this planners’ nightmare, the new 


closeness to 
nan figures that he 
tomers without sub- 
main store buying. 
h is right on a main 
other suburban 


wn s 
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branch will bring an addition of 160,- 
000 sq. ft. of efficiently laid-out floor 
space. Both stores will be served from 
the same warehouse. 

¢ Town Hall—Well planned or not, 
the Emporium has a wonderfully firm 
grip on San Francisco. It’s run by San 
Franciscans; even the stock ownership 
is som well concentrated in the area. 

‘rom its very beginnings, the store 
has built itself a unique spot in the 
San Francisco marketplace. It claims 
to be a sort of unofficial town hall for 
the citizenry. The first management 
set out to build up trade by holding 
Saturday night band concerts, smack 
in the middle of the first floor. Even 
now there’s a good show put on every 
Monday night—concerts, fashions shows, 
special events. 

As many as 8,000 people watch some 
of the Monday bandstand shows. And 
every chilly day there’s an informal 
gathering of elderly ladies in the sec- 
ond-floor lounge. They come to knit 
and chat, and watch the bulletin board 
for announcements of new shows. One 
of those shows, Nation’s on Parade, 
won the top prize of the American 
Public Relations Assn. last vear. 
¢ Bigger E—The management has con- 
sistently found ways to make hay from 
its antiquated setup. For example, take 
the florid, gay-nineties E. that has been 
the registered trademark. In 1949 came 
a gimmick to extract more promotion; 
a series of teaser ads paved the way for 
a new symbol, “The Big E.” In three 
years, the words “The Big E” have be- 
come synonymous with the Emporium; 
they appear frequently in its ads. 

What it all adds up to is that the 
Emporium has inextricably woven itself 
into the retailing history of San Fran- 
cisco, ever since local promoters started 
the enterprise on its present site, back 
in 1896. 
¢ Beginnings—In the beginning, it was 
almost wholly a house of leased depart 
ments—the historical nucleus of today’s 
department store. This loose operation 
led to financial bustup a year later. But 
in 1897 the Emporium consolidated 
with the Golden Rule Bazaar, another 
local concern, in the Emporium build- 
ing. As the concession leases expired, 
the store took over the departments; by 
1906 it owned and operated all of them. 

The 1906 earthquake and fire all but 
demolished the building. But two years 
later the store was rebuilt. In 1927 


CARTOAD SPACE 
AVATTABLE 


at HORSEHEADS Industrial Center 


for in-transit storage east or west 


Complete warehousing 
services * Served by 4 
railroads, 30 truck lines 
* 1,500,000 square feet 


Overnight distribution to 
area of 40 million per- 
sons between eastern 
seaboard and Mid-west 


For details, write or wire 


LEHIGH-HORSEHEADS <gscR. WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Horseheads, N. Y. or 98 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Here’s a prescription _ 


to PEP UP PRODUCTION ! 


Simonds Abrasive Borolon 
wheel, Resinoid bonded for 
high speed grinding! That's 
the meaning of this prescrip- 
tion ... an effective one for 
detouring trouble during 
grinding operations. Chances 
are you'll find the right pre- 
scription for your grinding 
department headaches in our 
complete line backed by 
Simonds Abrasive Company's 
60 years experience as a ma- 
jor manufacturer of grinding 
wheels. A consultation with 
one of our engineers might 
reveal new economy for your 
grinding department. No 
cost. Write. 


\ 
\ R SIMONDS ABRASIVE 


foe High Speed Sragang Stet 
KL OK 2A, ho 
Dense 


| Wedive 


ABRASIVE CO 


Grinding Wheels 


it bought H. C. Capwell Co. and, a 
year later, Taft & Pennoyer Co., both 
in Oakland. It merged these two in 
1929, but operates the resulting Cap- 
well store quite separately from the 
Emporium. 

The Emporium Capwell Co. now 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Company’s complete line has everything you 
need ... grinding wheels, mounted wheels and points, segments and abrasive grain. 


SIMONDS & 
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typewriters 
tables && 
time-saving 


FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP 


is custom-made steel suitable for innumerable 
products. It offers many time-saving advantages, 
too. It’s a productioneer’s tool—providing a 
continuous supply of uniform steel from coils 
to your automatics, regardless of forming opera- 
tions involved. 

Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip in coils is available 
in tempers and finishes to meet most specifications. 
Take advantage of Follansbee’s custom-service. 
It’s tailored to your metal-working requirements. 
Call the Follansbee Steel Representative near by 
and he'll tell you all about it. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


SEAMLESS TERNE 
ROLL ROOFING e 
POLISHED BLUE 
SHEETS a COILS « 
COLD ROLLED 
STRIP 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 


SALES OFFICES-NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
ROCHESTER, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, MIL- 
WAUKEE. SALES AGENTS —CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, NASHVILLE, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE; 
TORONTO AND MONTREAL, CANADA, 


MILLS — FOLLANSBEE, W. VA. FOLLANSBEE METAL WAREHOUSES 


— PITTSBURGH, PA., ROCHESTER, N. Y.. AND FAIRFIELD, CONN. 





“... that made it easy to 
take ‘out of stock’ the ex- 
ecutives needed .. .” 


BRANCH STORE sterts on p. 38 


is a holding company, parent of the 
two stores. Capwell accounts for about 
36% of the total dollar volume of the 
combined companies 

e The Boss—Today president Lipman 
knows his Emporium as well as the 
Emporium knows San Francisco. Brief 
of speech and austere of mien, he has 
somewhat the air of the man at the 
bank who tells you your collateral is 
worthless to them. He is, as a matter 
of fact, a director of Wells Fargo Bank. 
At the Emporium, he came to the top 
the slow, hard route through the ranks. 

He came to the store when he was 21 
(he is now 59). He did summer stints 
as stock boy while he was still at the 
University of California, went back to 
the stockroom when he graduated in 
1914. He plugged his way through 
various assignments, finally getting the 
general managership of the Capwell 
store. He ran Capwell’s for 10 years, 
returned in 1937 to the Emporium as 
general manager. In 1947 he became 
its president 

It has been in the reign of Lipman 
that the branch store idea reached full 
development. To Reginald Biggs, vice- 
president of Emporium Capwell, goes 
a big assist. Biggs’ concentration on 
modern personnel methods have en- 
abled the stores to have all executives 
well back-stopped. And that in turn 
has made it easy to take “out of stock” 
the 45 or 50 executives needed for the 
Stonestown branch 
¢ Pipes Jammed—Everything is ready 
to go now, once the carpenters’ strike 
ends. This walkout, which started Apr. 
1, has proved a major headache and 
upset elaborate plans. The store had 
bought close to $3-million of stock for 
a May 1 opening. With no opening in 
sight, the inventory is backing up in the 
pipelines. Another problem is the 500- 
600 employees hired to work at the 
branch. The question that worries the 
management is how many of them will 
be willing to wait out the strike and 
not look for another job. 

Only this week one of these head- 
aches became acute. The Emporium 
is splashing the papers with ads to un- 
load stock that was bought for Stones- 
town. 

“Why these sales?” one reads. And 
it goes on to answer, “Because we had 
expected to open our new Stonestown 
store in May, but that opening has been 
unavoidably delayed. . . . Because this 
merchandise was bought to stock both 
Big E stores, and it must be sold this 
month.” 
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AIRFREIGHT... 
growing servant of industry 


TON MILES OF DOMESTIC AIRFREIGHT CARRIED BY CERTIFICATED AIRLINES 




















J "a 
199,589,000 





Airfreight volume has grown 
five-fold in six years... paced by 
Slick Airways, the nation’s largest 


carrier of domestic Airfreight. 




















While practically all other business costs 

are increasing, Slick Airfreight provides your biggest 
transportation value. For example: a 200 lb. shipment 
from New York to Los Angeles costs, via Slick (overnight) 
$45.80; via Air Express (overnight) $154.80; via 

Rail Express (4-7 days) $34.72. 

Slick’s scheduled flights from coast to coast serve 

32 cities with a fleet that includes new Douglas DC-6A’s, 
the largest and fastest of all commercial freight planes. 
Whether your shipment is large or small, 

a phone call will bring Slick to your shipping 

dock to pick up your goods for prompt 


delivery at your customer’s door. 


SSliek airways inc. 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
General Offices: Burbank, California 


Other Offices: Akron « Baltimore ¢ Boston « Chicago ¢ Cincinnati « Cleveland « Columbus + Dallas « Dayton + Detroit 
Fort Wayne « Fort Worth « Hartford « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Newark « New York « Oakland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh « Portland, Me. « Providence e San Antonio e San Diego « San Francisco « South Bend « St. Louis « Toledo + Washington, D.C. 








PROBLEM at Mojud Hosiery 
Co., Inc.: To dye women’s 
hosiery to extremely exact, 
delicate shades, with a mini- 
mum of re-dyeing. 


SOLUTION: Taylor auto- 
matic temperature and time 
controls for precise, uniform 
regulation of every dyeing 
and finishing operation, free- 
ing operators for other du- 
ties, reducing re-dyes and 
rejects to a minimum, and 
giving considerable fuel sav- 
ings as well. 


MORAL: If your process in- 
dustry is textile, petroleum, 
baking, or any one of dozens 
of others, your Taylor Field 
Engineer can help you turn 
out a better product at lower 
cost! Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
and Toronto, Canada. 








IN HOME AND 


~ 


‘Taylor Instruments 
ACCURACY FIRST 





INDUSTRY 


There’s longer wear 


in Mojud stockings 


because they're made 
with the help of 


Taylor Automatic 


Process Control. 
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*#*** Starting Monday **** For Limited Time **** 


NeshMissoon (poration Give ba 








Sales-hungry car dealers are coming up 
with some fancy gimmicks to move 
cars. The latest: Nash-Missouri Corp., 
a St. Louis dealer, offers a year’s sup- 
ply of gasoline (up to 10,000 mi.) with 
each Rambler 

6 
Appliance output has suffered further 
cutbacks. General Motors’ Frigidaire 
Division is laving off 2,000 workers be- 
cause of the “high inventory” position 
in refrigerators. General Electric has 
already trimmed production of auto- 
matic washers, food freezers, and re- 
frigerators (BW—May3’52,p38) 

+ 
Socks in supermarkets (BW—Apr.26'52, 
41) are doing better than ever. Fair- 
child Publications reports that one 
men’s hosiery maker sold 6‘ of his 
first-quarter production through supers. 
A New Jersey store sold 1,700 packages 
(half-dozen pairs each) in one day. 

+ 
To boost retail advertising in slim Sat- 
urdavy morning editions, two New York 
dailies—Times and Herald Tribune—re- 
duced their rates. The Trib started the 
rate cuts early this vear; the Times fol- 
lowed. Now the Trib has cut again in 
reply. 


> 
Ladies Home Journal, which has sold 
at 25¢ on newsstands for the past five 
years, will go up to 35¢ on Jan. 1, 1953. 
Curtis Publishing Co. isn’t saying any- 
thing about subscription rates at this 
time. 

= 
The dishpan crowd shoved 1951 sales 
of liquid synthetic detergents 70% 
ahead of 1950, says Chemical Week, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. Industry- 
wide sales totaled $15-million, with 
Procter & Gamble’s Joy out front. 

* 
Sears, Roebuck expects to do about the 
same amount of business in 1952 as it 
did in 195l—or roughly $2.6-billion. 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, head of the mail- 
order house, looks for a drop in operat- 
ing profits of some 10%. 
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Why not enjoy the benefits of 
B&O’s Automatic Records—an 
important feature of Sentinel 
Service. As if removing a biind- 
fold, we inform you and the re- 
ceiver, through Automatic Records, 
what has happened if the sched- 
ule of your car is interrupted; 


Why wear a blindfold, Mr. Shipper ? 


and, again, when it has been 
reforwarded. 

Supplementing the siding-to- 
siding dependability of Sentinel 
Service, Automatic Records offer 
shippers (both on and off line) 
another reason for routing their 
carloads via B&O’s Sentinel Sery- 
ice. Ask our man! 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 








Does hunting 


elanlaliclaualelitela 


keep you 
hopping? 


With a P-A-X 
telephone system 
you get the facts you need 


without leaving your desk. 
You can keep your feet under 
your desk—your mind on your work 
—when P-A-X provides 
“inside’’ telephone service 
for your organization 
Without delay, and without 
interrupting your thoughts, 
you get the facts needed 
for decisions... 
You'll get more done, 
when a P-A-X Business 
Telephone System supplements 
your city telephone! 
In the same way, the P-A-X speeds operation 
throughout your organization, 
by improving supervision and teamwork. 
Besides all this, it frees your city telephones 
to give finest customer service. Let us send you 
this threefold P-A-X story . . . call or 
write today! 


> AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC FLECTRIC CORPORATION 


Raa provides fast, easy in 
automatic telephone 
Pax is Owned by the user. /t supplements, but does 
not nnect with, outside telephone facilities. 


munication by 


Pax keep 
outgoing ca/ 
pana reduces rentals on outside telephone facilities. 
Pax gives you control of your organization—co- 
ordinates ali departments. 

pax cuts costs by 


PAX = 


AUTOMATIC —> ELECTRIL 


nutside telephones free for incoming and 
—improves service to customers. 


saving time, steps and preventing 
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Boom for Liquid Fertilizers 


The concentrated plant food business is growing like 


a shrub in one of its own ads. 


Though the product hasn't 


caught on with farmers, home. gardeners like it fine. 


Some people would rather grow flow- 
ers than eat. This is apparently com- 
mon knowledge among scientists and 
manufacturers, for no sooner do they 
invent something to help the farmer 
with his crops than they duplicate it 
for the home gardener. First came 
mechanical mowers to replace scythes. 
Then there were power mowers, insect 
sprays. Now it’s concentrated liquid 
fertilizer. 

The first tentative consumer sales of 

plant food concentrates were made 
about 10 years ago. The sales graph 
after that showed a long, slow climb. 
Then, starting in 1949, the business 
boomed. Dollar volume in 1949 was 
about $l-million. In 1950 it was $2- 
million. In 1951 it was close to $5- 
million. 
e What It Is—Plants can’t cat any- 
thing solid; they can only drink dis 
solved material through their roots. 
Any part of a fertilizer that can’t be 
dissolved, consequently, is useless as 
food. This fact gives punch to the 
concentrates’ first promotional gim- 
mick: They are completely soluble in 
ordinary water. They are sold dry, 
mixed with water and applied as a 
liquid. 

Their second selling point is their 
high concentration. Most of them have 
what is called a 20-20-20 analysis. 
This means that any given bulk of 
the fertilizer contains 20% nitrogen, 
20% phosphorus, 20% potash (always 
named in that order)—the three cs- 
sential plant foods—plus the equally 
essential “trace’’ elements, or micro 
nutrients: Copper, manganese, zinc, and 
boron. Nonconcentrated  fertilizers— 
chemical compounds, manure, bone 
meal—have analyses ranging around 
5-10-5. Many of the nonconcentrates 
lack all or at least some of the trace ele- 
ments. 
¢ Commercial Product—There are ap- 
proximately 15 companies making con- 
centrated fertilizers for home garden 
use. Trade names on the market include 
Miracle-Gro, Hyponex, Stimuplant, 
Green Thumb, Gro-Kwik, Likwid-Gro. 
Latest comer to the crowd has been 
Nurish, made by Naco Fertilizer Co., 
a subsidiary of W. R. Grace & Co. It 
was developed at the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, research outfit in Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Nurish, typical of the others, is put 
up in a metal foil package to protect 
it from dampness in the atmosphere— 
which would otherwise cake it into a 


n the form of a 
three-quarter- 
ibout 2 gal. of 
14-Ib. carton re- 
box for $125. 
plants start to eat 
Nurish 30 seconds it’s put in the 
ground. It burn plant leaves 
the way older chemical fertilizers did. 
Battelle researcher port that it will 
grow flowers two five times as big 
as nonfertilized fi 
¢ Other Charms—!t’s not 
horticultural properties of concentrated 
fertilizer that ch msumers; there 
are other advantag too 

e Since a package of 
centrate can take place of several 
bags of regular fertilizer, the concen- 
trate is a lot eas tc 

e It’s easier 
have to be mound 
ground. It can be 
bed or around the of a shrub with 
an ordinary watering can. This wav, 
plants are watered and fed at the same 
time. 

e It’s economical. Since it’s highly 
concentrated and completely soluble, 
virtually all of it can be used by the 
plant 


hard lump. It com 
green powder. Each 
ounce pack 
solution in 
tails for $2 

Naco claims that 


manKc 
water \ 


V 
35, a2 lb 


won ft 


only the 


con- 


store 

indle: It doesn’t 
hoed into the 

red onto a flower 


Furtherm it can be fed 
directly to lividual plant, in- 
stead of being over the whole 
area of a garden 

e Most type 
have been mad 
amateur gardeners 
of burning or 
plants. 

e Dealer’s Eve View—The concentrates 
also have two advantages as seen from 
the other side of the retail counter: 

e They can be distributed nation- 
ally at far lower freight costs than regu- 
lar bulk fertilizer would involve. 

e Thev sell faster. This is due 
almost entirely to the small size of the 
package. One of the psychological 
quirks retailers have noticed in their 
customers is that, generally speaking, 
the larger an item is, the longer the 
customer will around before he 
decides to buy it—even if it’s dirt cheap 
and the dealer agrees to deliver it. A 
smaller item—something that can be 
put in a pocket or a shopping bag— 
is more open to impulse buying. It 
takes a pretty big impulse to lift up a 
50-Ib. bag of fertilizer 
e Not a Substitute—Even with all their 
advantages, the concentrates will have 
to stick around a long time before they 
replace regular dry fertilizer. The con- 


each 


odorless and 
lmost foolproof for 
th minimum risk 


therwise damaging 


wait 
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CREATING NEW WEALTH FOR AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHATE 


POTASH 


PLANT 


To produce the great variety of high quality food that is so abun- 

dantly available to you in grocery stores everywhere, agriculture, the 

nation’s largest industry, depends on basic minerals and chemicals 
mined and refined by /nternational. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


FOOOS + CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS © AMINO PRODUCTS 





FREE | i2-pace 


ILLUSTRATED REPORT 


A Report on 
DECENTRALIZED 
Form Duplicating 


at 
JONES g 


{AUGHiN 
Stee Cor 
PORATIO, 
iN 


JONES & 
LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
ESTIMATES $250,000 
ANNUAL SAVINGS USING 
XEROX-MULTIGRAPH 
METHODS FOR DUPLICATING 
HUNDREDS OF FORMS. 


Faced with today's higher operating 
costs and increasing taxes, management 
welcomes new ways to cut costs. 

A survey at Jones & Laughlin revealed 
that by adopting XeroX-Multigraph du- 
plicating methods they would save 
approximately $250,000 annvally 
through a new Decentralized Form Du- 
plicating program. 

The new, dry, revolutionary, direct 
positive xerography process using XeroX 
copying equipment, prepares offset 
poper masters in a matter of minutes 
for run off on Multigraph Duplicators 
and enables Jones & Laughlin to dupli- 
cate their hundreds of different forms 
easier, faster ond cheaper than before. 

The some principles of the plon used 
by Jones & Loughlin may be applied to 
many types of business, large and small. 

Send today for your copy of this 
detailed report. lLeorn how your com- 
pany con cut duplicating costs. 


tHe HALOID 
COMPANY ff’ 


52-152 HALOID STREET 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Rectigraph and Foto-Flo Photo-Copying Machines 


Photocopy Papers and Chemicals * Photographic 


Papers * Negotive Materiols for the Graphic Arts 


KMeroX Products for xerography 











centrates are fine for small plots of 
land where each plant can be treated 
individually or where small areas can 
be sprayed. But on farms and in parks, 
that’s out of the question. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to spray a big spread 
of land, but this involves costly ma- 
chinery. “It becomes more advanta- 
geous generally,” an industry spokesman 
concludes, “where large areas and large 
quantities of a complete fertilizer are 
involved, to apply the materials to the 
soil in solid form.” 


For this reason, the soluble concen- 
trates’ big customer has been the home 
gardener. Farmers, generally, are stick- 
ing with the dry fertilizers. The ex- 
ception to this rule—especially during 
the past few years—has been the South- 
west and California. There, much of 
the land is irrigated. It can be fertilized 
at the same time merely by dumping 
soluble concentrates into the irrigation 
ditches. California farmers, in fact, are 
now reported te ising more liquid 
fertilizer, dollarwise, than dry. 


Chemicals Biggest Ad Spender 


These --- spend this 
industry percent of 
groups... gross sales on 

ADVERTISING 


MANUFACTURING 
Chemicals 
Beverages 
Tobacco 
Elec. Machinery 
Food 
Rubber 
Motor Vehicles, 

Equipment 
Textile Mills 
Products 


Paper, Allied 
Products 


lumber, Wood 
Products 


Primary Metals 
RETAILING 
Furniture 
Apparel 
Gen'l. Merchandise 
Drug Stores 
Automotive Dealers, 
Filling Stations 
Eating & Drinking 
Places 
Bidg. Materials, 
Hardware 
Food Stores 
Package Liquor 
Stores 
OTHER 
Motion Pictures 
Credit Agencies 
(Nonbank) 


Amusements 
(Except Movies) 
Banks, Trust 
Companies 
Construction 
Dete: Advertising Age. 


Hard figures showing how much in- 
dustries pay out to plug their products 
have been hard to come by. But now 
Advertising Age has nailed down the 
facts on just how much of their sales 
dollar various groups spend on adver- 
tising. Basic data came from the Bureau 
of Internal Reven records for 1945 
through 1948. The table shows where 
they stood in 1948 

Although the figures are four years 
old, they give a good clue to the pic- 
ture now. For ie thing, the per- 
centages—if not the dollar figures 
staved fairly constant throughout the 
period. 
¢ How They 
ing, chemicals and 
out on top, with 2.8% 
that the group 
toiletries. Among 1 
percentage spender were 
stores—just under 3 

The percentages don’t tell the whole 
storv, of course. It’s true that the 
chemical group spent the most in dol- 
lars: $391.6-million in 1948. But food 
manufacturers, with only 1.2% of their 
sales in advertising, were second, with 
$366.9-million. The tobacco group had 
a much higher entage—2.5%—but 
it spent only $77-million. Motor ve- 
hicle makers spent $76-million, barely 
0.6% of their sal The dollar figures, 
however, mean | today than the per- 
centages; between 1945 and 1948 dol- 
lar outlays rose sharply for most groups 
—and thev are still rising 
¢ Unexpected—Advertising Age points 
out that the total percentage outlay for 
all industry is prisingly low: 0.9% 
for corporate advertising; 0.7%, if you 
include partnerships and _proprictary 
firms. AA explains, however, that these 
figures are lower than the general esti- 
mates because its study included all 
companies; most estimates are based 
only on the top spenders. 

Among corporations, manufacturing’s 
share declined over the four vears from 
60% of all advertising to 56%. This 
was offset by a rise in the spending by 
wholesale and retail trade—from 29.7% 
of the total in 1945 to 33.8% in 1948. 


Stand—In manufactur- 
illied products came 
One reason is 
ncludes drugs and 
tailers, the heaviest 
furniture 
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Vacdraulic Control 


More and more car manufacturers are follow- 

ing the new trend to power braking that 

permits the use of much lower, faster-acting 
types of brake pedals. 

Kelsey-Hayes “Vacdraulic’ power units, 


already standard equipment on over 200,000 
passenger cars, provide the most advanced 
type of “feather-touch” control, assuring per- 
fect “pedal feel” for safe, effortless, fast 
braking action by either right or left foot! 


cs Kelsey-Hayet engineers give oo 
complete details of “Vacdraulic's" superiorities 
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ELEVATORS 


48 


a 


have been redesigned to conserve space and 
speed up parking operation. In this one, 


whole shaft moves sideways to feed car 


ing need for throughways on floors then 


BUSINESS 


ts own stall, eliminat- 


ives. 
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FERRIS WHEEL design, still in invention stage, works wheel. This one packs 18 cars into a minimum of space, but you 
just like the amusement park ferris can build one that will carry 36 autos. 


New Ways fo Park Your Car (Story i page 50) 








MOVABLE RAMPS that raise up to allow cars to pass enable ROTATING FLOORS work like turntables. Drawing from Popu- 
car to be parked or delivered in 2 minutes flat. lar Science Magazine shows how floor lines up with elevator stall. 
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SINCE 1649 


“... Mechanical devices put 
every inch of a garage to 
use and practically park 
your car with no hands... .” 

PICTURES on p. 48 


Whatever type of 

machine screw you need, 
Blake & Johnson has it... 
or can make it for you. 
Slotted or Phillips 

heads — in brass and 

steel, plain or plated. 
Special designs, sizes, 

and finishes to order. 

Blake & Johnson is 

the dependable source for 
Twin-Fast® wood screws, 
stove bolts, tapping screws, 
special headed products, 
machine screw nuts, rivets, 
chaplets, wire forms, 
automatic screw machine 
-products ...in steel, brass, 
or other alloy metals. 


Write for new catalog > 


Engineers h ade automatic and 
mechanical devi indispensable to 
modern factor peration. Now they 
are moving into the parking lot, with 
space-saving de\ that are turning 
garages into aut tons 

This is not n Opportunity to 
play around t icw-fangied ideas. 
I'he reasons for t tch to automatic 
parking are sou ies. Behind it all, 
of course, is th tightening squeeze 
on parking spa U.S. cities 

Real estat rowded downtown 
areas is at a im. Even if vou 
could get a ot, vou might find 
that the cost of land and of opera- 
tion of the tional type of lot 
would put you t of business 
e All to the Good—To find the answer, 
engineers and ding designers have 
come up wit! hanical devices and, 
designs that put inch of a garage 


to use and | lly park your car 
with no han Not only do these 
garages cut cost lopping off work 
that used to be ie by attendants but 
thev are somet heaper to build 
than conventi garages. On top of 
that, they pack nore cars and speed 
up the parking tion, which means 
a faster turno 

Four important developments are 
getting a lot of attention: pushbutton 
ramps, more cff it use of elevators, 
rotating floo1 l ferris-wheel de- 
vice. 

¢ Movable ramps. Ramps move up 

to allow Cal t drop down to let 
them climb to the next floor. They 
ire controlle« trically by pushbut 
tons on nearb lding columns. The 
big advantag r permanent ramps 
is that the for more efficient 
placing of throughways 

Builders ha t about reached the 
limit of development of ramp-designed 
garages. To rve space now, they 
are making ps steeper, building 
half-story flo ind designing double 
ramps that use the same space as one 

e Elevators. ‘To conserve space and 

speed up operation, the engineers have 
designed new types of elevator garages. 
Ihe basic t 1 pigeonhole struc 
ture made frot teel framework. An 
elevator, moving sideways as well as up 
and down, feed irs inte the holes 
A pigeonhole garage in Spokane han 
dles 142 cars; another is scheduled for 
Sacramento with a 240-car capacity 

Ihe more advanced types of elevator 
garages simply use more elevators, with 
trickier control devices. One garage in 


_— 
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WATERVILLE 46, CONNECTICUT 
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How to cut maintenance 


costs—use... 


“CENTURY” 
corrugated 
asbestos-cement sheets 


Railroad management is burdened with many inescap- 
able maintenance problems. For instance, there’s no 
dodging the never-ending, costly work of keeping rolling 
stock and trackage in efficient, safe condition. So it’s a 
great day when any upkeep task is eliminated. Here a 
big one was lopped from the list—by the use of “Century” 
Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Sheets for roofing and sid- 
ing, which reduce maintenance costs to a minimum. 


Are you maintenance-minded? Then give earnest con- 
sideration to the outstanding money-saving qualities of 
“Century” Asbestos Corrugated. Structures roofed and 
sided with it provide permanent, weather-tight protec- 
tion for men, equipment, materials and finished products. 
It can not burn, rot or rust; rodents and termites can’t hurt 
it; it resists many chemical fumes. And regardless of 
climate, driving winds and deluging rains, it never needs 
protective painting to preserve it! Moreover, it can be 


Buildings sided with long-lasting “Century” Corrugated 
Asbestos-Cement Sheets. 


Engineers and Builders: The Austin Company 


applied quickly, easily and inexpensively. The sheets are 
very strong, yet can be cut and drilled with ordinary 
working tools. 


“Century” Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Sheets meet 


your needs for economy on new construction, for mod- 
ernization, or for simply ‘‘re-covering”’ an old building. 
We'll be glad to send you complete details on request. 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
monkind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA: ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, and VANCOUVER 





...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Quiet view with a tall price tag! | 


There's more than meets the eye in this 
view of a stretch of Erie track caught 
in a quiet moment between trains. 
To anyone who takes a railroad for 
granted, the price tag to build a stretch 
of track like this would cause a skeptical 
whistle. But there would be even more 
surprise at the cost of keeping track 
in top condition. 

Note the heavy rail in the picture, the 
large ties and tieplates, the clean rock 
ballast and automatic signals—all part 
of a well-maintained track. In 1951, the 
Erie Railroad spent $23,217,733 to 
maintain its 2242 miles of railroad 
between New York and Chicago. That's 
an average of $10,000 a mile—paid for 
out of the railroad’s own funds, with- 
out subsidy from the taxpayer. 

To do this job better and faster, the 
Erie has invested many more millions 


of dollars in the most modern track 
maintenance machinery. Such expendi- 
tures underline the importance of 
allowing adequate earnings if we are 
to keep the nation’s railroads strong 
and healthy—ready for any emergency 
in the defense of our nation. 

It is this constant effort to build a 
better railroad that has earned the Erie 
the reputation of one of America’s 
progressive railroads and why so many 
shippers say “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of industrial America 
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*. . . The new elevator ga- 
rages cut construction costs 
10%, and operating costs 
om...” 

PARKING starts on p. 48 


W ashington, wedged between two 
buildings on a lot 25 ft. by 65 ft., has 
two side-by-side clevators that auto- 
matically deliver four cars to a floor. 
Another, in Des Moines. has three 
clevators operating side by side in the 
same shaft, each covering one-third of 
the garage. 

Although elevator equipment is ex 
pensive, the Des Moines 
cut construction costs 10% and operat 
ing costs 65%, compared with conven- 
tional ramp-type garages 

¢ Rotogarage. One of the newest 
parking devices was designed by Albert 
F. Buranelli. It works this way. Sev 
eral circular floors rotate around a shaft 
containing four clevators. When an 
elevator brings up a car to the desired 
floor, the whole ff rotates to line up 
an empty stall with the elevator. Bura 
nelli savs that ts are in the works 
for New York ( Boston. W 
ton, and Philad 

¢ Ferris wheel This design also 
works on the tating idea, but is en 
tirely different from the tumtable 
device of the rot ize. Here the cars 
are parked in cylindrical cells, or stalls, 
spaced around nside of a wheel 
the wheel rotat ind lines up the 
stalls with the entrance to take 
on or deliver ca It has a capacity for 
18 or 36 cars 
¢ Solution?—Cit trafic 
as well as privat erators zre putting 
a lot of faith mechanical de 
vices to help their parking wor 
ries. With pa ys and turnpikes 
the citv easier, and 
driving cars than 
Iblem has become 


elevator garage 


5 


ishing 


} 1 
departments 


making driving 
with more pe 
ever before, tl 
the number on 
city manager 

merce. Many 

to build garage 
them to privat 
One hope of 

matic devices to make garage construc- 
nvestors 
financing 


eadache for many a 
hamber of com 
have been forced 

themselves and lease 

perating 
promoters of auto- 


contpanies. 


it private 


tion cheaper 
terested in 


will be mor 
new garages 
One hitch to their catching on in 
manv cities is building codes and regu 
lations. Some of the automatic garages 
are stripped of fancy architecture and 
accessories sucl fireproofing But 
if thev have te officials mav fudge 
a little in order get private capital 
to finance such garages. The District 
of Columbia ilready waived 22 
zoning and building codes to allow an 
elevator garage to go up there. 
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PIPE FITTINGS =n 


metallurgically 
sound for 


maximum service 


Sound metallurgy... the result 
of unsurpassed facilities and 
advanced laboratory controls... 
provides the maximum of de- 
pendability in Ladish Controlled 
Quality fittings. Every phase of 
metal quality... composition, 
structure and physical properties 

. is continuously safeguarded— 
and certified proof of metallurgi- 
cal integrity is available to users 


of Ladish fittings. 





pe Cortrdllid Quality FITTINGS LINE 


| PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


| Fy) DE Sy s Ga Or 6 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 


Vfices Mew York © Buffalo © Pittiburgh © Philadelphia © Cleveland * Chicago * St Poul 
ovis * Atlonte © Houston © Tula © Los Angeles © Hovena © Toronto ® Mexico City 
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This is VERMICULITE 
after it has been 
heated 


MICA-LIKE ORE is winning friends and influencing industries as . . . 


Vermiculite Finds More Uses 


Researchers are finding that the lightweight mineral, 
once used chiefly by the building trade, has properties that 
make it a ‘“‘natural" for a half dozen other industries. 


Researchers go on the theory that if 
a substance moh a history in one field 
it undoubtedly has a wide variety of uses 
in at least 1 dozen entirely unzelated 
fields. . 

That’s what happened to vermiculite, 
a mica-like mineral that made its debut 
in the building industry. Now it’s 
going into insulation, soil conditioners, 
ertilizers, and packing for white-hot 
ingots. And research is still going 
strong. Zonolite Co. is building a lab- 
oratory at Evanston, IIl., to continue 
its lab work with the lightweight com- 
pound. 

Dr. George Ziegler, research director, 
says the aims of the laboratory are (1) 
to develop engineering data that will 
increase sales and extend markets of 
present products, and (2) to develop 
new products. The new laboratory will 
also investigate the possibilities of com- 
bining vermiculite with other materials 
to change its structure and increase its 
usefulness. 
¢ Team Work—In addition to the work 
being done by individual companies, 
the Vermiculite Institute, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, does some re- 
search. Established several years ago, 
the institute, with a staff of only five, 
does most of its work through commit- 
tees made up of representatives of mem- 
ber companies. The committees each 
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work in a special field—such as concrete, 
plaster, or loose-fill insulation. 

¢ Propates—Zonolite Co., world’s larg- 
est miner and processor of the product, 
takes its ore from Libby, Mont., or 
Traveler’s Rest, S.C. The raw vermicu- 
lite is subjected to high temperatures. It 
expands like popcorn and forms tiny 
particles. The expanded mineral con- 
tains thousands of ait cells and an ac- 
cordion-like structure that provides a 
large surface area as compared to the 
size of the particles. This enormous 
surface area makes it an ideal carrier 
for chemicals. 

Expanded vermiculite is very light in 
weight. It varies from 4 Ib. per cu. ft. 
to 12 lb. per cu. ft., depending on the 
size of particles. Small particles are 
used as an aggregate in plaster, larger 
sizes are used for loose-fill insulation. 
The lightness makes vermiculite con- 
crete and plaster lighter than the ordi- 
nary. This cuts costs of labor and trans- 
portation. It also reduces the dead 
weight in a six-room house by as much 
as four tons, according to Zonolite. 

The producers have found other ad- 
vantageous qualities. Since each kernel 
contains thousands of tiny air holes, it 
is a good insulating product. In addi- 
tion, the bright, smooth surfaces reflect 
heat as a mirror reflects light. Producers 
claim it is completely dry and capable 





rahe « “ 
NATION-WIDE CUSTOM PROCESSING 
PLANTS TO SERVE You 
{The Lube-Lok Process is also available to 
manufacturers on a licensing basis) 


Detroit, Mich., Parker-Wolverine, Div. of the Udylite Corp. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Electrofilm Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minn., Superior Plating & Rust Proofing Co. 
©. J., Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
hie, Alien Aircraft Products, Inc 
Missouri, Mid-West Rust Proof Co., Inc, 
. Wash., Precision Engineering, Inc 
Otda., A & B Commercial Finishing Co. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


Hactna fila 


DEPT. WS, 7116 LAUREL CANYON BLVD 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








Subversives 2 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a client recently wrote re- 
calling an instance during World War II 
which involved a young woman who had 
been closely associated with spying and 
sabotage activities of a foreign govern- 
ment: ...“Her activities along this line 
had been so carefully concealed that 
probably it never would have become 
known had it not been through a lead 
given in one of your reports.” 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


50 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service Anywhere in U.S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 





a“ 


. . . the sprouts were not 
strong enough to break the 
crust of field dirt .. .” 

VERMICULITE starts on p. 55 


of a high degree of liquid absorption. 
It is fireproof, which adds to its useful- 
ness in construction. 

The boom in the use of vermiculite 
in its normal applications, particularly 
in the building industry, is impressive. 
Zonolite believes that about 25% of all 
plaster applied in the United States in 
1950 carried vermiculite instead of sand 
as an aggregate. The company’s own 
sales have more than tripled since 1947. 
¢ Farmers’ Aid—But other applications 
of the ore seem even more impressive. 
A cannery in Indiana tried for years to 
raise tomato plants from seeds. But it 
found that the sprouts were not strong 
cnough to break the crust of field dirt, 
so the company had to import all 
plants. Then it —— with 
‘Terra-Lite, a grade of vermiculite pre- 
viously used as a soil conditioner, to 
break up the crust forming on the soil. 
It planted tomato seeds with granules 
of the Terra-Lite. The sprouts came 
through. This year the cannery is going 
to plant a much larger acreage. 

A fertilizer company diluted its prod- 
uct with vermiculite granules to prevent 
caking in the bags. As a diluent the 
granules condition the fertilizer, prevent 
caking, freezing, and saturation with 
moisture. Also, the vermiculite serves 
as a carrier for the fertilizer—that is, the 
active ingredients in the fertilizer cling 
to the surfaces of the vermiculite and 
are carried into the soil. 
¢ Hot Pack—About a year ago a steel 
mill was planning to cast a 30,000-Ib. 
ingot in one mill and ship it 200 mi. 
to another for processing. Ordinarily, 
the ingot would be cooled for six weeks 
after casting and before shipping. Then 
after it was received at the mill, it would 
have to be reheated for 10 days. Engi- 
neers took vermiculite, the grade used 
for house insulation, and filled a gon- 
dola half full. They placed the white- 
hot ingot on top, surrounded and cov- 
ered it with more vermiculite. It cov- 
ered the 200 mi. while hot, without 
injury to the railroad car. 

An oil company used a vermiculite 
byproduct as a lubricant in drilling oper- 
ations. General Mills used it for pack- 
ing cakes and pies being shipped long 
distances for a baking competition. And 
still other companies have found it use- 
ful in dehumidifiers and for use with 
crab grass killers. 

But Dr. Zcigler’s new research pro- 
gram is directed at studying the basic 
propertics and characteristics of the 
mineral as well as developing new prac- 
tical uses. 





The Most Ingenious Easel Ever Built 


Replaces blackboard. Use large, modern paper 

ds. This versatile easel is also equipped for 
large cardboard charts or flipover charts. Strong 
yet light in weight. Folds in a jiffy for easy 
portability or storage. Thousands in use by big 
business—everywhere. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 1254 Stamford, Conn. 
Phone 48-3345 


BUILD BUSINESS 


with these tested 


ADVERTISING GIVEAWAYS 


Imprinted with Your Sales Message 





or 12 emery boards 
in motch-book 


EMERY-ETTES—8 : 

£ 

type folder. hee 
fa 


EYEGLASS TISSUES — 
One week's supply of 
magic silicone treated 
fessves. Ln. SS 
in aN 
POCKET BANK in = 
match-book shape. - 


4 other practical sales builders: 
Lip Stix 
Mending Kit 


Kleenex Lip Tissues 
Perfume Stix 


Eoch of these practicol giveaways 
looks like a match book, with 
specially designed covers with your 
nome, trademark, or sales message 
in @s many os 4 colors. At least 
one of the seven con do a real 
selling job for you 


SEND FOR ALL 7 SAMPLES TODAY! 
CUB PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. 10 
A Subsidiary of Lion Match Company, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Please send Advertising Giveaway Samples. 
NaMe@  ooecccecscee 
Firm Nome ... 
Address ....... 
ES Zone 


a 
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Shell Molding 


Foundrymen, who sneered 
at process two years ago, now 
are adopting it in increasing 
numbers. 


Two years ago the foundry industry 
got its first real taste of the shell mold- 
ing process. Last week an executive 
called it “the most revolutionary change 
in foundry practices since the Egyp- 
tians.” 

That statement was made by the in- 
dustrial products manager of a raw ma- 
terials producer, addressing the Inter- 
nel Foundry Congress in Atlantic 
City. It was a far cry from the stiff sales 
resistance that the traditionally conserv- 
ative founders originally put up to shell 
molding and the hot patent squabble 
that came later (BW —Dec.1’51,p44). 
¢ Resin and Sand—Here’s how shell 
molding works: A blend of phenolic 
resin and sand is poured over heated 
metal patterns of the part to be cast. 
The heat melts the blend around the 
pattern, forming a mold. Finally, this 
shell-like mold is hardened in a hot 
oven for a few minutes. 

The big feature of the process is that 
it eliminates the sand molds normally 
used by founders. Very little sand and 
hardly any skill is needed; and the cast- 
ing is smoother. 

Right now more than 100 of the 
5,800 foundries are using shell molds. 
No one at the congress would guess how 
many more companies are likely to take 
to it. But production is considered sure 
to increase even if it is limited to the 
present users. The plastic resin makers 
—Bakelite, Borden Chemical, Durez, 
General Electric, Monsanto—figure that 
the foundry industry will need between 
2-million and 3-million Ib. of resin this 
year. And they think the market should 
go up 10 or 12 times in the next five 
years. 
¢ Pattern Makers—Despite its success 
in the foundries, shell molding has 
aroused little interest among the pattern 
makers. Only a handful of pattern shops 
have installed equipment to supply fin- 
ished shells for the foundries. But there 
was a lot of talk at the foundry congress 
about the pattern shops getting into cus- 
tom-made shell molding. The foundries 
would send metal patterns or part draw- 
ings to the molders and get back a 
batch of ready-to-use shell molds. 

Some foundries have found that shell 
molding is no cure-all. Although the 
process has been used for castings 
above 200 Ib., it will probably be used 
mostly for castings below that weight 
and on down to | Ib. 
¢ Prices?—The pricing picture has been 
cloudy, too. Castings are usually sold in 
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terms of pounds of metal. But shell 
molding offers premium value in closer 
tolerances, better finishes, and less final 
machining. How much of this should 
be reflected in the price? The molders 
aren’t sure yet. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





U.S. Testing Co. has taken over the 
staff and equipment of Models, Inc., 
and organized a design and develop- 
ment division for specialty manufac- 
turing. The division’s products will be 
optical measuring devices for setting 
up the jigs and fixtures used in assem- 
bling airframes. 

8 
Two new mills are turning out steel 
tubing for axle and driveshaft housings 
at Ford Motor Co.’s Detroit plant. 
Their combined capacity is between 
100 ft. and 180 ft. of welded tubing 
per min. This is Ford’s first captive 
production of tubing since the firm 
discontinued operations at a small mill 
at Hamilton, Ohio. 


* 
Cheaper and better building material 
is the aim of a cooperative project be- 
tween Lehigh University and Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. The sponsors are 
planning “the world’s largest universal 
testing machine” for: girders and col- 
umns. The cost of the project will be 
$1.2-million. 

« 
A nuclear reactor, built by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Co., a Union Car- 
bide division, is operating at the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. The reactor 
is testing effects of radiation on build- 
ing matcrials for possible use in future 
reactors, will produce limited batches of 
rare isotopes such as chromium 51. 

* 
Glidden Co. has a process that improves 
the characteristics of its powdered 
metals. The treatment, which the firm 
won't disclose, keeps the powder from 
oxidizing, makes it easier to mix, and 
gives longer dic life. 

. 
Whey, the watery part of milk, is the 
principal ingredient of an oil-base paint 
that has been developed by American 
Cheese Co., Inc., Willow Springs, Mo. 
The company will market it for interior 
use under the brand name Twentieth 
Century. 

+ 
High-compression engines are now go- 
ing into trucks as well as passenger 
cars at General Motors Corp. This 
week GMC announced an engine, 
similar to those used in military ve- 
hicles, that has a 7.2-to-1 compression 
ratio and a net horsepower of 130. It 
will go into GM’s 450 and 470 series 
of trucks and tractors. 
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what did you use 
today that was 


machined with 


aE 


WESSONMETAL 


AUTOMOBILE ? O 





MACHINE > 








AIRPLANE ‘2 Sey 


Almost every product used to- 
day owes its existence to cut- 
ting tools and metal working 
machines. WESSONMETAL 
(Cemented Carbide) is the metal 
that cuts other metals. 


=T 


MULTICUT 
TOOL 
HOLDER 






































Easy on the worker! 


In department stores, hospitals, ware- 
houses or plants, you make materials-han- 
dling easy on the worker, conserving his 
energy so he can do a better job, when you 
equip trucks with Bassick Casters like the 
Series “99.” They roll so easy, swivel so 
smoothly . . . thanks to their double, ball- 
bearing, hardened raceway. There is a local 
distributor of industrial supplies in your 
vicinity who handles Bassick Casters .. . 
sizes and types for every need. 


Easy on the housewife! 


If you make portable furniture, make it 
easy on the housewife and easy on her floors 
by equipping it with easy-rolling, smooth- 
swiveling Bassick “Diamond-Arrow” Cas- 
ters. It's an extra sales feature, too . . . for 

Bassick is nationally- 
advertised, famous for 
quality. THE Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 1n Canada: Belle- 
ville, Ont. 


Bassic Si 


A DIVISION OF 
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Portable Press Unloader 


A portable unloader for removing 
small parts from automatic presses has 
been developed by Sahlin Engineering 
Co. The manufacturer believes fhat 
small job shops will be able to use the 
unloading machine, since a single unit 
can be moved from one press to an- 
other. 

The unloader is mounted on a heavy 
steel frame that rides on four caster- 
type wheels. A locking device keeps it 
stationary when in use. 

When the automatic press has com- 
pleted its forming or shearing operation, 
the unloader’s steel jaw moves into the 
die. It grips the stamping, lifts it out of 
the die, and drops it in a tote box or 
on a conveyer. It then returns for the 
next cycle. 

Gripping jaws of various designs are 
provided for special conditions. There 
is a neoprene-tipped grip for protecting 
special finishes, a pivot type, which can 
be used for tight die areas, and a con- 
fined type, which locks a vertical flange 
stamping without damaging its edges 
at all. 

Sahlin feels that the unloader will 
find wide use where it is impractical to 
eject parts mechanically, through a bed 
opening, or by gravity. 

The portable unloader was designed 
as a companion to other swinging-arm 
unloaders designed by Sahlin. It has 
the same jaw, air cylinder, and: electric 


control assemblies as the other equip- 
ment. 

¢ Source: Sahlin Engineering Co., 267 
Ferndale St., Birmingham, Mich. 

e Price: About $1,350 for the unloader 
and $450 for rollaway base. 


Electronic Hookup 
I'he IBM electri 


typewriter has been 
tied to a Friden calculator to permit 
direct typing of the computations. ‘The 
new package tieup will be called Com- 
putyper. 

A new company, 
will manufacture 
chines under licens« 
ner Corp., designer 
connecting equipment 

The on Jie x6 sew believes that the 
Computyper will fill the need for a 
machine in between the calculator and 
the large electronic computers. It can 
be used for making automatic columnar 
distribution of the results of calcula- 
tions. Benson-Lehner feels it is good 
for cost analysis and distribution, billing, 
and payroll applications. 

The typewriter and calculator can 
be unplugged from the connecting ap- 
paratus and used separately. 

e Source: Computyper Corp., 2340 
Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles 64, 
Calif. 


e Price: 


Computyper Corp., 
md market the ma 
from Benson-Leh- 
of the electronic 


Between $4,000 and $5,000. 
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You dont need a doodlebug ... 


to increase your municipal 
or industrial water supply! 








WATER WELL acidized by Dowell 
yielded 9 times more water! 





The chemical treatment of water wells by 
Dowell has resulted in amazing production 
increases—eliminating the need for additional 
wells. Pulling of the pump or replacing the 
screen is seldom necessary. 


One municipal well became a problem when 
the flow dropped to 87 gallons per minute at 
40 ft. drawdown. After treatment by Dowell 
engineers, production increased to 800 gallons 
per minute at 11 ft. drawdown! Such production 
increases are not unusual after Dowell Service. 


The inhibited acids and other special chemicals 
used by Dowell are designed to remove scale 
and corrosion products from well screens, 
tubing and pump equipment .. . and to enlarge 
the water passages in the producing formation 
itself. Dowell inhibitors protect well equipment 
against metal loss during treatment. Tasteless, 
odorless, non-toxic inhibitors are used in wells 
where water is produced for domestic and 
commercial consumption. 


Dowell pioneered the acidizing of wells twenty 
years ago. Dowell engineers offer you the ex- 
perience gained in treating over 100,000 oil, 
gas and water wells. Let this experience aid in 
solving your water supply problem. 


Free Bulletin On Water Well Acidizing! 


Send for more complete information on water 
well treating. Write Dept. 505 in Tulsa or 
call your nearest Dowell office. 


Dowell Service 


90 Offices to Serve You with Maintenance Cleaning for: 
Boilers + Condensers - Heat Exchangers » Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines + Piping Systems - Gas Washers - Process Towers 
Process Equipment + Evaporators + Filter Beds * Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 











“SHE WON’T CREST "TIL MIDNIGHT — 


but we can hold ’er if we can only 
get lights!"... This was the urgent 
message telephoned to the home of 
a Graybar executive at the height 
of the recent Kansas City flood. 
All day a disaster crew had 
fought to reinforce the crumbling 
levee around the vital Kansas City 
Power and Water plant. Now, with 
victory against the rampaging Kaw 
River almost within grasp, darkness 
threatened to halt the struggle — 
floodlights had to be obtained. 


@ Whether it’s fire, flood, storm, or 
simply an emergency job, you'll find 
Graybar geared to serve you well in 
every electrical field. 

Over 100 strategically-located 
Graybar offices and warehouses pro- 
vide comprehensive distribution of 
more than 100,000 different electri- 
cal items. As a result, you can list on 
a single order all of the electrical 


And they were. Within 40 min- 
utes Graybar had re-opened its ware- 
house and delivered all the necessary 
equipment. The levee held... the 
powerhouse was saved. 

Throughout the emergency, 
prompt action by Graybar continued 
to help reduce down time and prop- 
erty loss. In fact, long before the situ- 
ation became critical, Graybar had 
shipped in extra stocks of electrical 
items— materials that we knew from 
experience would be in great demand. 


materials you require for plant 
maintenance, power transmission, 
transportation, communication, or 
construction applications. 
Important, too, are Graybar Spe- 
cialists in all of the major electrical 
fields. You'll find them readily avail- 
able to help you solve technical 
problems or suggest alternates for 
electrical items in short supply. 


SEND FOR THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET! See tor yourself how Graybar 
synchronizes comprehensive planning aid with a highly developed 
modern distribution system. Actual case-history accounts show how 
we are geared to supply “everything electrical” for large jobs or 
small...emergency or commonplace. For your free copy, write to: 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Steel Armor for Floors 


Steel floor plat 
crete floor surfa 
according to Acn 
turer of the plat 

Che steel plat are approximately 
1 ft. square. Ea ontains 100 small 
rectangular hol ind 100 barbed 
prongs. ‘lhe prongs anchor the plates 
firmly to the te floor. Edges of 
the plates are rounded to add rigidity 
and eliminate sharp points that might 
otherwise snag ipment used on the 
floors 


Acme says t 


will protect a con- 
from €xcessive wear, 
Steel Co., manufac- 


pproximately three- 
fourths of the s steel when the 
plates are used and, therefore, the con- 
crete is always protected from 
caused by moving loads 

e Source: Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer 
Ave., Chicago 8, Ili 


27 
« Price +3¢ 


wear 


Fuel Tank Vacuum 


Removal of vapor 
of fluids from fuel tanks prior to in- 


and small amounts 


1 difficult and time- 
rnard T. Goss, direc- 


Rohr Aircraft 


spection or repa 
consuming job. B 
tor of laboratories at 
Corp., has developed a device that he 
claims does the job fast and efficicntly. 
tion attachment con- 
piece, a sliding nozzle, 

icuum gauge. ‘The 
suction device removes the vapors from 
the tank and creates a partial vacuum 
in the tank. Goss uses the principle 
that the reduced pressure then increases 
the vaporization of the fluids and speeds 
up removal of the liquid. 

Rohr Aircraft, manufacturing the 
unit on a limited basis, feels that the 
new process thoroughly cleans th« tanks 
in less time than has previously been 
possible by practical means 5 
e Source: Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula 
Vista, Calif 


Goss uses a 
sisting of a mout 
a blower, and 
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The Underwood Sundstrand 
Model ‘‘E”’ Accounting Machine 


This machine has a 


MECHANICAL BRAIN 


,..no wonder it turns out so much work 





in so little time! 





Here’s a mechanical marvel in saving time, 
money, effort. 


An office “genius” that can help solve the “girl-power” 
shortage. 


It’s the all-new ... all-purpose ... *low-cost 
Underwood Sundstrand Model “E” Accounting 
Machine! 


The Model “E” is amazingly flexible. With it, you 
can post a variety of records . .. and do all kinds of 
miscellaneous adding-figuring work. 


A Mechanical Brain — the control plate that directs 
automatic operations—enables the Underwood 
Sundstrand to speed the work, minimize errors. 


And don’t forget the accurate, fast, touch-operated 
Sundstrand 10-key keyboard. So easy to operate! 


In short, the Underwood Sundstrand Model “E” 
is a marvel! 


But seeing’s believing! Get in touch with your 


Underwood Representative for a demonstration today. 
*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 
Subject to change without notice. 


Underwood Corporation—— 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines .. . 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada q 
Sales and Service Everywhere 














THIS MAN 
COLLECTED 


$5174." 
--COULD YOU 
IF SICKNESS 
HIT? 


THE MAN — George Daly*, 49 years, wife and children, manager of 
mortgage department of real estate firm. Earning a comfortable income. 
Has Union Mutual “non-can” sickness and accident insurance policy. 


THE CASE — On October 6, 1946 
—only eight months after taking his 
policy—Daly was stricken with a di- 
sease of the coronary artery. For 26 
months and 5 days he was totally 
disabled, and partially disabled for 
4 months more. During this period 
he received payments of $4,705.80 
from his insurance, plus $468.30 in 
payments for annual premiums, 
bringing the total to more than 
$5,000. 

If George Daly had the same ill- 
ness again today—or any other illness 
or accident—he would immediately 
begin to collect again on his Union 
Mutual “non-can” policy. 


THE IMPORTANT FACTS — Daly 
is covered for each and every illness 
and accident because his Union Mu- 
tual policy is noncancellable! But if 
you don’t have this type of policy, 
the chances are that you will be left 
high and dry when you try to collect 
for recurrent or chronic illness or 
repeated accidents. Why? Because 
you would be classed as a “bad 
risk” and your policy would be sub- 
ject to cancellation. 


The only way to guard against 
having this happen to you is to be 
sure that your sickness and accident 
insurance is noncancellable and guar- 
anteed renewable in the first place. 
Union Mutual’s noncancellable sick- 
ness and accident insurance is just 
what the name implies. It cannot be 
cancelled by Union Mutual once it 
is in force. 


THE WISEST ACTION — If you 
now have sickness and accident insur- 
ance, check carefully to be sure it is 
not “cancellable” and also that it is 
“guaranteed renewable”. If you 
don’t have any coverage, take a min- 
ute to think what disability would 
do to your earning power. 

In either case, get the true facts 
about “cancellable” versus “noncan- 
cellable” sickness and accident in- 
surance from your local Union Mu- 
tual agent. You'll find him listed in 
the yellow pages of your telephone 
book. Or, for a simple, factual story 
of Union Mutual “Non-Can” insur- 
ance—what it is and what it does 
for you—send for a free copy of 
THE WHOLE STORY today. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Milk cans have been redesigned by 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Div., Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Inc. (Melrose Park, Il.). Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the old- 
style milk can was hard to empty and 
was unsanitary because of the catch 
basin where the narrow neck fastens to 
the can. The new can’s gently curving 
top eliminates this 
A small dry-ice bunker will efficiently 
cool loads of candy, ice cream, or other 
merchandise in small panel trucks, says 
the manufacturer, Foster-Built Bunkers, 
Inc., Chicago. Its makers believe that 
florists, too, will appreciate the sealed 
unit that exhausts the 
” 
Lock your door with a doorknob con- 
taining a Yale lock and there’s less 
danger of having it picked. savs the 
maker, Mastercraft Products, Boston 
10. Mass. When locked, the knob 
spins frecly, preventing the opening of 
the door. Anvon ) install it with a 
screwdriver. 


gas outside 


Tufts of bristle ar 1 in slotted bands 
of stainless steel opper make an 
imvroved method of binding bristle to 
a metal core, savs Industrial Brush Co., 
Inc., Little Falls, N. J. It feels that 
the method mak better brushes for 
blanket washing an sing the nap of 
woolens or worsted 


*This true case history is typical of many thousand Union 
Mutual noncancellable insurance policyholders who know 
they can't buy bewer disability income protection. 


Portable Shower 


The folding shower may become part of the 
well-dressed travel kit. Madca Treasure 
Chest, 532 Pine Ave., Long Beach, Calif., 
Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ang potcarpranlice: foe eterge 


Far you'r Givuaet MeaGCe Gf MMiotdM..- 


‘Disability Income Protection 


PORTLAND MAINE fastens to the bath tub by suction cups. 


Price: $4.98. 
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IN LIBRARIES 


VMP Conveyor routes 41/2 tons of 
letters, records, and other data verti- 
cally and horizontally in one hour. 


Just a push of a button gives smooth, safe, 
highly dependable service. 


You send mail from your mail room to any 
floor, or to any place on any floor. You send 
records, files, and other data from one loca- 
tion on any floor, to any location on the same 
or another floor. 


You get precisely the loading and unload- 
ing arrangement that fits your own needs. 


IN INSURANCE BUILDINGS 


How to pee thousands of pieces of mail and 
records from one floor to any other 


Absolutely negligible in upkeep costs, the 
VMP Conveyor’s simplified mechanical se- 
lective and unloading action eliminates 
need for skilled servicing. 


Do solve your vertical and horizontal ma- 
terial transrnission problems now by phon- 
ing or writing Virginia Metal Products 
Corporation for a free survey of your needs. 


F REE: 2-color brochure with scale draw- 
ings describes VMP Conveyor, gives valu- 
able facts about time, cost, and labor savings 
achieved. Write Product Information Dept., 
58 Hudson St., New York 13. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALLS, the most complete line of movable steel 


office and laboratory partitions... 


steel doors and frames... 


library stacks and equipment. 











CHOOSE 
the right point for the 


way you write in this 


desk set that writes 


for months without 


refilling 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE .. . HERE’S 
ALL YOU DO 


Holds 40 times more ink than Single and double sets in 
ordinary fountain pen desk e “service” and “executive” 
sets. Fill it once—write for models to harmonize with 
months. any office. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration 


Osterbrook 


“444” DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Compony of Canada Lid., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1952 — THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
weck. 

Full text of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
from any Dept. of Commerce regional 
office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Electronic components: Permits cer- 
tain additional types of electronic com- 
ponents to be delivered on rated orders 
m small quantities to laboratories and 
research organizations for experimental 
and development purposes. NPA Reg. 
2, Dir. + amended (Apr. 30). 

Sebacic acid: Revokes allocation con- 
trols on scbazic acid (used in the prepa- 
ration of plasticizers and_plastic-tvpe 
nylon). M-45, Sched. 7 revoked (Apr. 
30). 

CMP: Sects up liberalized — self- 
authorization procedure under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan to permit certain 
manufacturers to obtain substantially 
increased quantities of carbon steel, 
alloy stecl, and aluminum beginning 
with the third quarter of 1952. CMP 
Reg. 1, Dir. 1 as amended (Apr. 30). 

Columbium and tantalum: Removes 
previous limitations on use of colum 
bium-content welding rods for welding 
certain tvpes of nickcl-bearing stainless 
steels and nonferrous nickel base allovs. 
M-80, Sched. 5 as amended (May 2). 


Pricing Orders 


White potatoes: Terminates the “dis- 
aster adjustment” in ceiling prices of 
white potatoes harvested in certain 
South ‘Texas counties. CPR 113, Rev. 
1, Amdt. 7 (eff. Apr. 25) 

Canned vegetables: Continues the 
1951 ceiling prices for canned aspara- 
gus and rhubarb to the 1952 spring 
pack. CPR 42, Amdt. 2 (eff. Apr. 25). 

Wooden agricultural containers: Sets 
up dollars-and-cent eilines for used 
wooden agricultural containers sold in 
1] southern California counties. CPR 
142, Del. of Auth. 65 (eff. May 5). 

Synthetic rubber: Cuts back ceiling 
prices an average of 3¢ per Ib. on syn- 
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Another achievement for Gerity-Michigan... 





the expansion of Janette execrnic mre. co. 


| 


Janette Electric Mfg. Co., Gerity-Michigan 
Corporation’s recently acquired subsidiary, has 
already outgrown its old home and moved into 
this spacious modern plant at Morton Grove, 
Illinois. Here the combination of Gerity-Michigan 
resources and Janette engineering skill respon- 
sible for such rapid growth will be more effective 
than ever. In the great new plant with its up-to- 
the-minute production facilities, Janette’s fine 
products can now be turned out at rates far better 
adjusted to the expanding markets. 

With the acquisition in June, 1950, of this well 
known builder of gear motors, converters, motor 
generators and speed reducers, Gerity-Michigan 
embarked on an ambitious, far-reaching plan of 
product diversification. In addition to the acqui- 
sition and expansion of the Janette operations, 
Gerity-Michigan has just completed the erection 
of a new magnesium foundry in Adrian, Michigan 


EF es = @ 


Sub Fractional H.P. 
and Fractional H.P. 
geor motors 


Speed integral H.P. Motor 
reducers gear motors Generators 


for their wholly owned subsidiary, Gerity Mag- 
nesium Corp. Substantial government contracts 
are at present being fulfilled and it is anticipated 
there will be additional capacity for an ever in- 
creasing civilian demand for magnesium castings. 

Janette Power Drive equipment has enjoyed 
international acceptance since 1910. This univer- 
sal demand for Janette products, and a determina- 
tion to better serve their customers, is the justifi- 
cation for more than doubling present capacity. 

The addition of Janette to the Gerity- Michigan 
family is a further indication of the parent com- 
pany’s vitality and its determination to proceed 
with diversification, sales and merchandising 
policies which daily prove their value to com- 
pany and customers alike. 


Gerity-Michigan 
CORPORATION 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 99 of a Series 


Despite all the ultra- 
modern shoemaking 
machinery that is used in 
the manufacture of 
Bostonians, the shoes 

are still finished at the 
bench by the skilled, 
dexterous hands of 
craftsmen. 





eS Bostonian. 


QUALITY is in how you make 


“Make the shoe to fit first—and then to sell” is the policy 
that Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Company has followed 
since its business was incorporated sixty-seven years ago. 
It is this policy, backed by careful selection of materials, 
that has made Bostonian Shoes one of the most famous 
brand names in the industry today. 


If you are constantly striving to keep your product the 
“best” in its class, you understand the essential basic value 
of quality—you know that unless quality is made a part of 
any program of improvement or perfection, the most im- 


portant single element is missing. 


Give a fine product the impressive background it deserves 
in every phase of your business. Consider the importance 
of your letterhead—are you proud to have it carry your 
message ?...does it represent quality to the recipient? Use 
the expressiveness and character of Strathmore Letterhead 
Papers to transmit the quality you wish to convey. Let 
your supplier show you what a difference the quality of 
Strathmore paper makes! 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRAT MORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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thetic rubber sold by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. GCPR, SR 57, 
Amdt. 2 (eff. May 6 

Die castings: Authorizes a 4% in- 
crease in ceiling prices previously estab- 
lished by producers of die castings. 
CPR 60, Amdt. 6 (eff. Apr. 29). 

Brass and bronze ingot: Permits 
sellers of brass or bronze ingot who 
make long-distance deliveries in self- 
owned or controlled vehicles to charge 
for transportation. CPR 127 Amdt. 1 
(eff. May 10). 

Stereotype dry mats: Suspends price 
ceilings on cellulose dry mats. GOR 8, 
Amdt. 4 (eff. May 10 

Tungstated pigments: Grants an in- 
crease of 55¢ per Ib. to manufacturers 
of tungstated pigments. CPR 22, SR 
7, Amdt. 6 (eff. May 10). 

Hardwood charcoal: Authorizes a 
10% increase in producers’ cciling 
prices for hardwood charcoal. GCPR, 
SR 101. 

Chrysler Corp.: Establishes a dollars- 
and-cents basic retail price of $3,27 
for the new custom De Soto ecight-pas- 
senger, cight-cylinder automobile series. 
CPR 83, Sec. 2, SO 14, Amdt. 3 (eff. 
May 1). 

Chevrolet: Redu the retail ceiling 
prices of Chevrolet new passenger auto- 
mobiles and th ymmercia!l  scries. 
CPR 83, Sec. 2, SO 11, Amdt. 6 (eff. 
May 2). 


Retailers Win Right 
To Seek Price Rises 


Ihe k:mergen Court of Appeals 
had some bad nm for the Office of 
Price Stabilizatior week. It ruled 
that OPS was wrong in refusing to 
let retailers have p rises under the 
Capehart Amendn 

But it may be a long time before the 
ruling results in p ises, even if it is 
sustained. Decisions of the emergency 
court are not effect for 30 davs, and 
OPS is going to ask the solicitor general 
to take an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Safeway Stores, | won the verdict. 
It wanted to apply ¢ ipehart to meat 
prices, but OPS ruled that it was in- 
tended to give elief only to manu- 
facturers. The court ruled that the 
language of the amendment plainly in- 
cluded retailing and that store operators 
could appeal for higher ceilings to cover 
increases in cost » to July 26, 195F, 
just as manufacturers are allowed to do. 

Actually, the decision will mean little 
to most lines of goods. Soft goods, for 
example, that are already selling below 
ceilings, will not be affected, pricewise. 
Most meats are bumping along close to 
ceilings, however, and might go up 
eventually under Capehart Amendment 
provisions. 
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JOSEPH ROESSMAN, YU 


GOSLAVIAN DP, 


ht A 


SAYS: 


“Life is excellent in the United States . . .” 


“. .. I had to work harder in Yugoslavia.” 


Management Has a Universal Language 


It didn’t take industry long to cotton 
to the fact that a skilled worker in 
Europe could be a skilled worker in 
America. When displaced persons be- 
gan to arrive in the U.S., the Old 
World craftsmen were quickly absorbed 
into plants and factories (BW—Jan.26 
’52,p35). But it’s only once in a while 
you get an indication that the same 
theory applies to management men. 
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Joseph Roessman, a former Yugoslav, 
is a DP who is demonstrating that 


management knowhow has no gco- 
graphic boundaries. Roessman, an old 
hand in the paper business, joined up 
with a group of fellow countrymen who 
recently took over the old, played-out 
Ancram Paper Mill of Ancram, N. Y., 
and put it back on its feet. 

Like most DP’s, Roessman reached 


Ellis Island with 
pects, and a 
At the age of 55 
anew. 

eNo Novice—Back in Yugoslavia, 
Roessman had been an important man. 
He had managed finances of the 
biggest and most modern paper firm 
in the country, idling a_ business 
of more than $3-million a year. During 


money, no pros- 
grasp of English. 
vas starting life 
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Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by A. B. Sefcil 
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Progress in Steel .. . Reduces Your Manufacturing Costs 


Reducing the manufacturing costs of 
many items made from cold-rolled strip 
steel through electro-coating with non- 
ferrous metals is a specialty of the 
Thomas Strip Division of Pittsburgh 
Steel Company. 

This division was acquired last year 
as a part of the Company’s Program of 
Progress which has as one objective the 
broadening of its line of wire and seam- 
less tubular products by the addition of 
hot and cold-rolled strip and sheet in 
order to serve Pittsburgh customers 
better. 

As one of the pioneers in pre-coating 
cold-rolied strip steel with non-ferrous 


metal, the Thomas Strip Division has 
made available to industry a unique 
cost-savings method. For example, 
copper and zinc coatings increase die 
life by acting as a lubricant. Pre-coated 
steel reduces plating and fabricating 
costs by reducing equivalent steps in 
manufacturing. Pre-coated Thomas 
Strip also serves as a final finish com- 
bining the beauty and functional prop- 
erties of nickel, chromium, brass, tin, 
lead-alloy and lacquer coatings with 
the utility of steel. 

Other steps in the Program of Prog- 
ress are outlined here in the table. 
Each step is planned to become an im- 


portant factor in supplying more and 
better steels to Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany customers in order that they may 
keep pace with increasing military and 
civilian needs to make our country 
stronger at home and abroad. 


PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
Thomas Strip Division acquired 
New High-Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill installed 
To increase Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
To increase Open Hearth Capacity by 50%, 
To install new 66-inch Hot Sheet-Strip Mill 
To install new 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





hether your business 
needs thousands or millions 
... whether you need wt for 
days, months or for years 
... whether you are rated 
AsAl Or BLANK ant... 
whether you are in Maine 
or Texas... Commercial | is wa "ios tet abe 
Credit ofers a quick and | B52 
practical solution to your | giiogiesso ona 
money problem. 


“It’s only that I make out the checks.” 


the interwar years, when Yugoslavia 
was rapidly expanding its industrial 
frontiers under the spell of a newly 
won independence, he had been in the 
thick of the activity. By March, 1941, 
he was riding high by any country’s 
standards—especially Balkan. 

A month later Germany and Hun- 
gary swept down on Yugoslavia. Roess- 
man and his friends spent most of the 
occupation period that followed think- 
ing up ways to trip up the Germans. 
Under the leadership of Mihajlovic, 
they were also fighting their other 





owned, sought protection with the Brit- 
ish Army in Austria 
¢ “Experience Unnecessary”— When 
they finally made it to America, in 1949, 
the Roessmans had no idea which way 
to turn. A relative got them jobs as 
butler and cook on the estate of Dr. 
R. H. Bishop, Jr., near Cleveland. 
The following two years were a 
unique experience for all concerned. 
Roessman explains, “The Bishops were 
good people, but the work was not for 
me.” The Bishops found butler Roess- 
man a reliable if reluctant servant. But 
he had a disconcerting way of running 





If a 20%, 30%, 40% or more increase in cash working capital will 
g§ cap 
. if you need assurance that these extra funds 


help your business . . 
. get in touch 


will be available to you on a continuous basis. . 
with ComMERCIAL CREDIT now. 


Funds available within 3 to 5 days. No securities to sell. No new 


partners. No interference with ownership, management, profits. No 
preliminary costs. Our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 
Currently manufacturers and wholesalers are using our working 
capital plan at the rate of half a billion dollars annually. Get 
complete facts without obligation. Wire or write the nearest 
CommerciaAL Crepit Corporation office listed below and say, 
“Send information about plan offered in Business Week.” 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore | * New York 17 
Chicago 6 © Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





into old European friends at their par- 
ties. Now and then, amid a circle of 
their guests, Roessman would be found 
holding the floor 

As a butler, he had one other habit 
that unnerved the Bishops. When- 
ever he emptied wastebaskets, he would 
sort out the paper by hand, scrutinizing 
it piece by piece. They finally realized 
that he was studying the paper itself, 
not what was written on it. Through- 
out his stay, Roessman constantly pon- 
dered over the question of how to re- 
establish himself in this country 
e Back in the Groove—It took him two 
years to find a way to climb back in 
his old niche. He got his chance after 
he helped bring over a friend he'd 
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RIGHT ... around the clock, around the world 


Everywhere you'll find IBM Time Control equipment indicat- 
ing, signaling, recording the right time—24 hours a day. 
Hundreds of thousands of organizations the world over. ..com- 
mercial, industrial, and institutional buildings, railroads, air and 
sea lines . . . have chosen IBM for their time needs. 
Behind the trade mark on every piece of IBM Time Control 
equipment stands over fifty years of accurate service. 
In addition to products shown, IBM Time Control Equip- 
ment includes Electronic and Electric Time Systems, Pro- 


gram Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, Recording 
Door Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards and Timers. 
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IBM, Dept. H-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


r 
C] Please send data on IBM Time 
Systems; or on individual units checked 
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State 


Cc. WALL CLOCK D. TIME STAMP E. SIGNAL 


G. CONSECUTIVE 
SPACING RECORDER 
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Casting Magic 


Precise duplicates of hard metal parts used in everything from sewing machines 


to jet planes are harvested from these magic trees 


Away back in the time of the Pharaohs a metal craftsman 
discovered how to make duplicates of his work by a unique 
“lost-wax” method of casting. For years this process has 
been used to make fine jewelry. And your dentist also uses 
it to make precise dental inlays. 


CENTURIES-OLD METHOD REVIVED — Now this ancient 
process has been dusted off and brought up-to-date with 
modern chemistry and metallurgy. It has been the answer 
to the need for a method of making precise duplicates of 
hard metal parts. Now it’s called Precision investment 
Casting, and is used to make vast numbers of metal parts 
for jet engines—sewing machines—refrigerators—and other 
things we need for defense and everyday living. 


FROM WAX TO METAL — A wax pattern of the object is 
made and encased in a jacket of molding material. Then 
the wax is melted away and molten metal is poured in to 
replace it. The resulting casting is so smooth and accurate 
that little or no costly finishing is required. 


NEW METHODS ALSO-— And today we also have the 
thin-shell process—as new as “lost-wax”’ is old. It uses syn- 
thetic resins and sand to make a thin but highly accurate 
sand mold. Its advantages ? Clean. smooth ¢ aslings. - made 
faster .. . with much less molding materials. 


THEY’RE UCC DEVELOPMENTS — | hi people of Union 
Carbide perfected Precision Investment Casting in its pres- 
ent form. And they developed and manufacture the plastics 
and chemicals that have helped make the thin-shell process 
valuable to modern industry. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting t/ gs you use cvery day. 
Write for the 1952 edition of “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLAsTics made by Lnion Ca isk for Booklet E, 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET Tae New YORK 17, N.Y. 


UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


HAYNES STELLITE Allovs e ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e NATIONAL Carbons ¢ ACHESON Electrodes « PYROFAX Gas ¢ F 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ PRestT-O-Ltre Acetylene « LINDE Oxygen ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Fr ° 





Cin a r trade looks eae 
the tia okie’ it’s in How dangerous 1S 1t to 


Europe or halfway around 


oa “close your eyes” 


NAMES & FACES starts on p. 68 


to these 4 facts about record protection? 


worked with in Yugoslavia. The friend, 
through business contacts abroad, raised 
enough capital to buy the Ancram Paper (So dangerous . . . it could put you out of business!) 
Mill, asked Roessman and some other 
Yugoslavian DP’s to help him steer the 
venture. Roessman became treasurer. 
With his fingers back in the account 
books, Roessman began to feel at home. 
One reason is that the portly, good- 
natured Yugoslav is a natural for the 
job of financial housekeeper. He is a 
clear, neat thinker and a born organ- 
izer. Once dubbed a pattern man, he a : 
is the type who gets a deep satisfaction ¢ >. a , ~~) : 
out of putting cach thing in its proper ro ; : f 
place. s dangerous to ignore the fact that 43 out it's dangerous to close your eyes to the dis- 
g of 100 firms which lose their accounts re- astrous fires that do occur in “fireproof 
He doesn't care how long that takes. ceivable and other business records in a fire buildings. Such a building simply walls-in 
= pred puts ‘L = 14 hours a never reopen. and intensifies a fire inside an office. 
ay, six days a week. To American ears, 
that sounds like a taxing schedule. 
But as Roessman sees it, “Life is ex- 
cellent in the United States. I had to 
work harder in Yugoslavia.” 
¢ Same Old Business—He is pleasantly 
surprised to find that, from behind 
the ‘ope strings, the paper trade looks 
much the same whether the mill hap- 
pens to be in Eastern Europe or half- 
way around the globe. “Business has 
no barriers,” he claims. 
Although he’s not bothered by any = pe ary hoa “pr itd any re dangerous to eee the csewtat Me 
. Seine + - - . , Sale withou e Underwriters ratories, re insurance icy that says ITOO!-o!-108s 
nate ya = approach, Roessman Inc. Label. They often incinerate records must be sondenal ” within 60 tlays.” How 
as well aware from the start that the h : bove 350° F could ith ds? 
Ancram setup was a gamble. For years when tempera ures get above . you... without records’ 
the century-old mill had been heading Isn’t the risk too great? 
downhill. Absentee ownership, sloppy Find out, today, how little it costs to protect your records—and your 
— and plant wear had com- business future—with a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. It’s 
ined to drag it down. One of the the world’s best protection. Meets and exceeds the independent Under- 
sony ge ff votrymaatig machines writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
ad sat idle for three years. Two con- 
secutive owners had failed to get the Designed by Raymond Loewy . . . the new Mosier "A" 
mill out of the red. It was losing a Label “400” brings distinguished beauty to any office . . . 


ar has together with new convenience and security features, in- 
about $30,000 a year. cluding: new “Counter Spy” Lock and new “Instrument 


¢ Wheels Begin to Turn—Under DP ; : Operations Panel” with dial and horizontal handles at 
management, the mill started ticking ; . a. 
again in a matter of months. One of 


the first moves was to set up a sales “ef a A Comyflariy 


office in Manhattan. To improve the rededend 
uality of the paper, which can be 4 World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults .. . Mosler 
: “d by dirt _ de ‘ k a bi eo: built the U. CCd erage Vecssee Ft. Knox and the famous 
arme y dirt, ey un ertook a nig > bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


scale plant cleanup job. New ma- . 
chinery was brought in so that the : Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
paper could be cut and trimmed on the in your city, or mail coupon now for informative, free booklets. 
spot. They also set up a more exacting 
system of inspection on the production THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY + Dept.BW-5,Hamilton, Ohio 
line. Please send me (check one or both): 
Roessman, one of the few in the O Free booklet giving the tateot suthoutie information on how to protect the vital 
ote i ines ds 
roup who knew the paper business, CR Oe ee ne ea eee d 
2 3s ane e . Safes. 
a had a lot to do with the fact that © Illustrated catalog describing the new Mosler “A" Label ‘400 Series” Record Safes. 
volume has climbed to about $600,000 NAME POSITION 
a year. He thinks Ancram can double FIRM NAME. 
the figure in 1953. That’s something ADDRESS 
of a feat, considering that the paper on 
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FIRST AID STATION 


for your fire-fighting equipment 


When the fire is over, you don’t have to send to Timbuktu to get your 
fire-fighting equipment back into shape. Just call your local Kidde 
Recharging Service Station. 

Everything from your hand portables to your built in carbon dioxide 
systems will be inspected, repaired and recharged by the finest servicing 
organization in the world. That’s a primary consideration in the purchase 
of fire-fighting equipment. 

Remember, wherever you are, there’s a Kidde Service Station within 
easy reach. Look in the ‘yellow pages’ of your local telephone directory. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
$25 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 








industry as a whole has been running 
into trouble lately Dollar shortages 
have snuffed out important export mar- 
kets such as India, Australia, and China. 
But Ancram has snagged enough gov- 
ernment contracts to make up for it. 

¢ Progress—Meanwhile, production of 
the bond and manifold paper has 
jumped almost one and a half times 
Both paper-making machines are hum- 
ming. The original corps of 100 
workers has multiplied to 130. Instead 
of one shift, there are three. 

The stepped-up pace is one of the 
reasons that Roessman’s group has been 
having some labor difficulties. Work 
ing with a strong union in a labor-tight 
situation is a new experience for the 
Eastern Europeans. Roessman worries 
about the thought that the workers 
feel they have no particular stake in 
stepping up mill production and im- 
proving the product 

Employees are putting up a stiff re- 
sistance to such policies as plant cleanup 
and closer supervision. They claim they 
are being worked twice as hard as be- 
fore. To compound the problem, the 
workers resent taking orders from for- 
eigners. 

Roessman himself is something of 
an exception her He is the most 
popular and respected of the bosses as 
far as mill hands are concerned. He 
modestly shrugs that off, says, “It’s only 
that I make out the checks.” People 
at the plant, however, have more to say. 
For one thing, Roessman is friendly 
and diplomatic He doesn’t correct 
them in terms of “the way we did it 
in Europe.” He tries hard to catch 
on to American ways. On Saturday 
nights, he'll be found at the local tav- 
em watching wrestling on television. 
To his female employees, moon-faced 
Rocssman is known as “Mr. Rosy.” 
¢ On the Agenda—Now that things 
are off to a lively start at the plant, 
Roessman is simmering with even big- 
ger ideas for the future. As soon as 
there is capital available, he thinks the 
first step should be to replace Ancram’s 
obsolete machinery. He is also plug- 
ging a plan to harness the waterfall 
that flows past the mill for an electric 
plant. “Every time I look at our little 
Niagara, I see $4,000 a month going 
by,” he says like a treasurer. 

He worries about the coal smoke 
that is damaging the quality of the 
paper, is eager to switch to oil burners. 
And he won't feel satisfied until the 
plant is equipped with a well-fitted 
laboratory and a revamped workshop. 
As Roessman sums up the problem, 
“What we want to do—it costs!” 

Despite his preoccupation with dol- 
lars and cents, one thing is bound to 
make Roessman stand out in any crowd 
of American executives—his attitude 
toward taxes. “They're not bad,” he 
savs, ‘‘We paid more in Yugoslavia.” 
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Great progress has been made in 
protecting the health of children, espe- 
cially among those aged one to five. 
Since 1900, for example, the mortality 
rate for measles, whooping cough, scar- 
let fever, and diphtheria combined has 
been reduced more than 95 percent. In 
addition, methods of treatment for many 


other illnesses have been improved so 
much that the years of childhood are 
safer today than ever before. 

As a result of these advances, doctors 
and other specialists are now working 
toward a new goal—to bring all-round 
health to every child. This means more 
than protection against disease and cor- 


rection of physical defects. It includes 
equal recognition of all the factors that 
will help the child achieve a healthy 
emotional life. 

In order to give the child every oppor- 
tunity to develop and maintain all-round 
health, authorities stress the importance 
of the suggestions given below. 


For the chills phytic well -heing 


During the early years, good health habits 
can be developed that may be of benefit 
throughout life. Doctors believe that if the 
child is taught to eat the essential foods, and 
if plenty of sleep, rest, relaxation, and exer- 
cise are included in the daily routine, the 
child will be more resistant to certain ill- 
nesses that occur during the growing years. 

Specialists also say that safeguards against 
communicable diseases must not be relaxed. 
Fortunately, most of the common child- 


hood diseases are under control—thanks to 
various immunizations. However, since cer- 
tain inoculations must be repeated at inter- 
vals, it is wise for parents to keep in touch 
with the doctor. In this way, the child’s 
protection can be kept up to date. 

Often a child's health is impaired by phys- 
ical handicaps. If these are recognized early, 
it may be possible to correct them before 
they become serious. 


A child’s reactions—his fears, his resent- 
ments, his sorrows—play a vital part in his 
personality development. 

In fact, specialists generally agree that a 
healthy adjustment to life often depends on 
how the child’s emotional needs are met. 
They say that if the usual anxieties and 
conflicts of early life are dealt with patiently 
and sympathetically, the child will be better 
prepared to meet troublesome situations in 
later years in a mature way. 


Of course, all children experience some of 
the emotional problems of growth. Usually 
they do not lead to lasting trouble. If, how- 
ever, a persistent behavior problem develops, 
the help of a specialist may be advisable. 


Periodic medical check-ups are also im- 
portant in maintaining all-round health 
among very young children. These give the 
doctor a chance to detect both physical and 
emotional difficulties early, and to give treat- 
ment or advice when it will be most effective. 


Please send me a copy of 
Metropolitan’s new book- 


let, 


652-8 “Understand- 


ing Your Young Child.” 




















Altoona’s dirty-gray frame houses, badly in need of railroad tracks. Soft-coal soot fogs the city, which everywhere shows 
paint, mount the hilly streets on both sides of the the marks of unemployment and underemployment. 


Altoona: One-Company Town in Search 
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Thousands of Manufacturing Workers lhe danger of g all your eggs 


. in one basket app! t ities as well as 


Where Blair County Works: to people. A one town is much 
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20 ... In the Penn. R.R. Shops one industry—whi have little or 


Elsewhere no relation to the d downs of the 
15 ; national econom \ m top of that, 
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otten absentee, « 

Vhat’s the chief that Altoona 
Pa., has been t t of the Labor 
Dept.’s list of f critical unem 
ployment almost nce that list wa 
first published rig fter World Wai 
Il Todav Altoor ing desperateh 
to get itself on t onomic post 

1915 192 1936 1945 195 ing. But it isn’t ng the job an 

Casv one 
UNBALANCED ECONOMY is clearly indicated in the employment figures of Altoona’s ¢ Single Track—Alt s a railroad 
Blair County. Up to now, the railroad offered the only steady employment opportunity. town. More specifically, it’s a Penn 
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Most workers, like these coming off shift at one of | on the one industry, never know from one month to the next 


CAUSE: Pennsylvania R.R.’s shops, are completely dependent __ what is going to happen to the city’s one-company economy. 
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CURE Altoona is going all-out to attract other industry, such absorb the city’s labor force and balance the ups and downs of the 
* as this new National Radiator Co. plant, to help unpredictable and fluctuating railroad economy. 


of Industry 


sylvania R.R. town. The Pennsylvania 
built Altoona from scratch in the late 
1840's, as a site for its principal loco 
motive and car repair shops. Ever since, 
it has been not only the chief employer 
of the city, and of Blair County, but 
the only big employer. ‘Today the an 
nual payroll of the Pennsy shops ex- 
ceeds that of the entire county’s other 
manufacturers combined. 
¢ Looks the Part—Altoona looks like 
a railroad town in the worst sense of 
the word. Its suburban areas and many 
of the other towns in the county are 
very pleasant, and the mountainous 
country around it is _ breathtakinglh 
beautiful. But Altoona itself is, to put 
it kindly, unattractive. 

It has always been that way. In his 
autobiography, Edgar A. Custer, former 
executive of Baldwin Locomotive Co.., 
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Altoonans’ only access to the other side of town is across one of 


DRAWBACK > these low, tumbledown bridges over the tracks. 
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The Light of Its Life 


At dusk, modern street lights wink 
on automatically, thanks to an alert, 
photo-electric control. 

Such a control requires high cur- 
rent capacity, yet must meet small 
space limitations. 

That is why Ward Leonard rec- 
ommended its ‘‘mighty midget”’ 
heavy-duty midget relay to the Tabet 


Manufacturing Co. This control 
manufacturer reports excellent re- 
sults, no sacrifice in performance due 
to small size. 

Whenever you have a problem 
which can be solved by the proper 
selection or adaptation of electric 
controls, call on Ward Leonard’s en- 
gineering department. 





Headlines of 1888 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 
FOR NEW CHICAGO AUDITORIUM 
INSTALLED BY H. WARD LEONARD 


The first electrically lighted large 
ssembly hall was the new Chicago 
.uditorium, built in 1888. 

The auditorium proper, 35,800 square 
feet, with 4,200 seats, was part of the 
Auditorium Building which also in- 
cluded business offices and a hotel. 

The Chicago Auditorium installation 
resulted from a series of experiments by 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


H. Ward Leonard to produce effective 
and controlled light and power. 

Today, Ward Leonard electric con- 
trols are still making history in the field 
of electrical engineering. 


Li 


FReelO-EE rgineered Contiols Since 1892 
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. « . population passed 
the point where the Pennsy 
could absorb the added 
workers. . .” 


ALTOONA starts on p. 76 


and a native of Altoona, tells of the 
city’s beginnings: “It was as if the de- 
signer of Altoona felt that there was 
enough beauty in the surroundings to 
make parks and breathing spaces un- 
necessary, so the town simply became 
a place where men worked, ate, and 
slept. . . . The shops were built along 
the line of the new railroad, and the 
dwellings were makeshift wooden affairs, 
most of them painted a dull drab, un 
relieved by any trimming.” 

¢ Unimproved With Age—None of 
those original 1848 dwellings is stand- 
ing today. But today’s houses come 
close to fitting the same description 
Most of them look as if they haven't 
scen a coat of paint in many vcars, 
and the dirty gray of soft-coal soot has 
settled on all the buildings in the city 
(pictures, page 76 Che railroad tracks 
run right through the center of town, 
with the shop buildings along both 
sides, splitting the city completely in 
two except for a few bridges. The gray 
houses start right at the railroad prop 
erty line on both sides of the tracks, 
and mount, row on row, up the steep, 
hilly streets 
e In Spite—Up to about 30 years ago, 
Altoona prosper despite its one- 
company orientation. ‘The growth of 
the shops about paralleled the city’s 
growth, and there was relatively full 
employment in normal years. But along 
about 1920, the city’s growing popu 
lation passed the point where the 
Pennsy could absorb the added workers 

A few small industries, mostly soft 
goods such as textiles and paper, had 
begun to spring ibout 1910. But 
they had no real impact on the econ- 
omy. By and large, the Altoona resident 
with a family to support had no other 
steady employment open to him ex 
cept the Pennsylvania R.R. shops 
e Hit Hard—The city got throughe the 
1920’s without too much dislocation, 
although total factory employment 
dropped 25% between 1921 and 1929 
—primarily because of a cut at the shops 
(chart, page 76 But the depression 
really knocked the props—or rather, the 
prop—out from under it. The shop pay- 
roll dropped from around $21-million 
in 1928 to $18-million in 1930, and 
then plummeted to less than $84-mil- 
lion in 1932 and again in 1933. 

And even that wasn’t steady through 
the year. The number of employees 


and the amount of payroll at the shops 


have always tended to fluctuate substan- 
tially from month to month. In 1935 
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NEBRASKA 


Recordak microfilming made 


NEW MExico 
te 








From each one of its 
32 stores the Zale Jewelry 
Company, Dallas, Texas, receives 
Recordak microfilm copies of the 
customer-ledger cards used daily to 
record purchases and time payments. 
These film copies literally bring the “field” into 
the home office . . . give auditors this convenience in 
preparing their reports: At their finger tips is the his- 
tory of each store’s daily transactions—picture-perfect 
reproductions of the original Jedger records. Every- 
thing there—ready for immediate review in a Recordak 





















Film Reader. Thus, management gets a frue picture 
faster of its far-flung operations in 24 cities, 6 states. 
And greater protection, too, for Recordak microfilm 
copies provide a safeguard against the loss of the orig- 
inal customer-ledger cards. 













How the system works—and cuts costs—in the fleld. When- 
ever a customer makes a purchase in any one of Zale’s 32 stores, the 
charges are listed on his ledger card. Then the clerk places this 
record and the sales ticket in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . 
pushes a button... and the bookkeeping job is done. (A similar 
operation is followed when customers make “time” payments.) 
This simple routine adds up to important savings in time and 
labor, for it eliminates the “old” manually prepared reports which 



















The above case history is just another 
example of the way Recordak microfilming ts 
serving 65 different types of business, thousands of concerns. 
You really owe it to yourself to learn more of the 
story—how Recordak microfilming simplifies account- 
ing routines (which may well be similar to some of 
yours); how it saves up to 99% in filing space; how it 
provides extra protection for your vital business rec- 
ords; how it gives you photographically accurate and 
complete copies for a fraction of a cent apiece. 
Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong,” which also gives details on the line of 


each store had to compile daily for the home office. 











Recordak Microfilmers now offered on 
an attractive purchase or rental 
basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 444 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
"*Recordak” is a trade-ma 


SRE CORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 




















ANY RPM 


by ainple dial conitol 


GET THIS 


Type VA Bulletin gives 
complete information 
about various modifica- 
tions. Upright and hori- 
zontal models shown, in 
single and 3-phase. Mail 
coupon today for a copy. 


COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


TyPe VA 
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NEW in design 
LIGHT in weight 
LOW in price 


This amazing motor gives you any speed 
you want—imstantly—by merely turning 
a dial. It’s light enough to mount on any 
machine but built to exacting specifica- 
tions of heavy-duty industrial type Vari- 
drives. There are 24 combinations of 
speed ranges to choose from in ratios to 
10 to 1. With this miracle Varidrive 
motor you can increase the capacity of 
your machines, control your speeds for 
better quality and increased efficiency. 


U.S. VARIDRIVE 


THE MIRACLE MOTOR 


S. Electrical Motors Inc. 
Angeles 54, Calif. (Box 2058) 


Milford, Conn. 
NAME 
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“How earnings work to ) produce more oil 


IMPORTANT FACTS FROM THE 1951 ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


Es THE FREE WORLD, people use tremendous 
amounts of oil. Meeting their needs, rising 
year after year, has been one of the notable in- 
dustrial accomplishments of our time. 

For example, the peak war effort in 1945 
pushed use of oil 23% higher than in 1940. This 
looked like a mark that would not be topped for 
years. 

But vigorous post-war reconstruction, and ex- 
pansion of industry, transportation and agricul- 
ture, made oil use in 1946 greater even than in 
1945. Andin 1951 it was 58% higher than in 1946. 

To supply this oil has called for great expansion 
by the petroleum industry. It has meant new wells, 

ipe lines, storage tanks, refineries, tankships . . . 
in times of high costs. 

The job has required a vast outlay of money, 
which has been provided largely by the industry's 
own earnings. 

How this works out is shown in the case of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), an Amer- 
ican corporation having investments in companies 
carrying on the varied functions of the oil busi- 
ness in the United States and abroad. 

Consolidated net income of Jersey and affiliates 
for 1951 was $528,461,000. Of this, $278,862,- 
000, or 53%, was used to help provide new 
equipment. 

In the six years since 1945, Jersey and affiliates 
have spent $2,350,000,000 for replacement and 
expansion of facilities. Depreciation and depletion 
reserves provided only 44% of that amount. The 
largest share of the expenditure was met by the 
reinvestment of earnings. 

During 1951 alone, to do their part in supply- 
ing more oil for the free world, companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
investments: 

‘Discovered Oil 

In the United States, made new oil discoveries in 

the Williston basin, the Uinta basin, and Texas... 

In Latin America, extended known fields in Vene- 

zuela, and opened up a new area in Colombia... 

In the Middle East, Arabian American Oil Com- 

pany made two important discoveries, one in the 

offshore waters of the Persian Gulf... 
“Production 
In the United States, drilled more wells than in any 
year since 1937, and greatly expanded seeondary 
recovery operations to get more oil from existing 
fields ...In Venezuela, completed 190 producing 
wells... In Canada, increased total producing wells 
from 844 to 1,140... In the Middle East, Arabian 

American Oil Company and Iraq Petroleum Com- 

pany increased production 57% ... 


“Expanded Refining Capacity 
At Baton Rouge, La., and Everett, Mass., enlarged 


refineries ... At Winnipeg, in Canada, opened a 
new refinery and, at Edmonton, Sarnia, and Van- 














couver added facilities... At Fawley, England, 
put the largest refinery in the United Kingdom on 
stream... At Antwerp, Belgium, proceeded with 
field work on a large refinery . . . at Durban, South 
Africa, started work on a refinery, and at Bombay, 
India, completed arrangements to build a new 
one... 
In the United States, boosted pipe line capacity 
substantially, particularly in the South . . . Ordered 
twelve new ocean-going tankships, bringing the 
post-war total of those purchased or contracted for 
to 72... Began to bring Western Canadian oil to 
consumers in the Eastern provinces by means of 
two large, new Great Lakes tankers, with a third 
going in service this spring .. . In Iraq, Iraq Petro- 
leum Company brought near completion a new 
556-mile pipe line from the oil fields to the Medi- 
terranean. It will permit oil production in Iraq to 
be more than doubled in 1952... 


Advanced Research 


Put into the search for new and improved proc- 
esses and products a total of $23,100,000, one of 
the largest expenditures for such a purpose by any 
company... 


Continued Good Employee Relations 
The interest of the company and its employees in 
maintaining good mutual relationships resulted in 
another year without strikes or work stoppages 


in the domestic affiliates. This was an important 
factor in meeting the increased demand for oil, . . 


A THE FREE WORLD GROWS IN STRENGTH, it 
calls formore and more oil. So, not just to 
the 254,000 shareholders who own Jersey, but to 
people on freedom’s side all through the world, 
the two outstanding facts about our Annual 
Report for 1951 are: (1) Jersey affiliates again 
did their part in meeting the growing needs for 
oil; and (2) the competitive business system that 
did this job produced the earnings to help meet 
even greater needs in the future. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, services, 
dividends and interest........................ $3,863,317,000 
DO II nacitakccctatintthpcrttuesibtineicideasn! $528 ,461,000 
or $8.72 per share 
BG  iciseiscceatintere Ania cocereee 249,599,000 
or $4.12 per share 
Wages and other employment costs........$600,500,000 
Taxes charged to income eseeeeeeeee$400,700,000 
Other taxes, collected for governments..$329,900,000 
Spent for new plants and facilities. $381,824,000 
Number of shareholder-owners...................... 254,000 
Number of employ 120,000 

















We'll gladly send a copy of the full report if you wish one. 
Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
3 AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














How VIKING PUMPS Solved The 
FATS 


PROBLEM of MOVING 


MIDWEST 


PACKING COMPANY 


This Viking Pump moves 12,000 
Ibs. of ground fat per hour, 17 
hours a day, up 3 stories to ren- 
dering tanks. 


The job of moving ground fat up three floors, from the grinder to the 
rendering tanks, was a problem at a midwestern packing company. 
Eight men, hopper trucks and an elevator were required. The 
solution was installation of a Viking Pump on the grinder 
discharge and delivering the fat through a 6-inch pipe up the 
three stories to the tanks. If you have a pumping problem, 


write for bulletin series 52. 


VIKING PUMP CO. Cedar Falls, lowa 


THE ORIGINA 


“GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY PUMP 


JONES & LAMSON 
OPTICAL COMPARATORS 


The Essence of Quality Control! 


Jones & Lamson Optical Comparators are de- 
signed and built like rugged machine tools to 
withstand vibration and hard use. Yet they have 
the built-in accuracy to satisfy the most exacting 
laboratory standards. 


% They meet the requirements of toolroom, 
laboratory and production inspection. 

% They precisely measure height, depth, lead 
or spacing, as well as angles to degrees and 
minutes. They will measure to .0001”. 

%& They compare intricately contoured parts 
with a master outline—and measure the 
amount of error. 

%& They are convenient to operate, easy to 
set up and read direct—without computation. 

% They operate under normal lighting condi- 
tions. No darkroom is needed. 

%*% They will photograph the enlarged shadow 
and record its relationship to a master chart. 

% Several persons may study the shadow af 
the same time. 

% They will inspect and measure surface con- 
tours, as well as profiles of objects such as 
type faces, stamping dies, punches, worn 
tools, etc. 


Jones & Lamson Comparators guar- 
antee swift, sure QUALITY CON- 

a TROL throughout your production lines. 
Write Dept. 710-B for Catalog No. 
402. One of our ELEVEN models 
will fe your needs. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE CO., Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 
Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 


oD OPTICAL COMPARATOR DIVISION 
Dept. 710-8 
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Setting tile in thrifty style 


The next time you see a tiled wall, try to imagine what’s behind 
it. Why? Because the biggest news in tile today is how it is set. 
And 3M Ceramic Tile Adhesive is showing builders how to set 
tile faster . . . at less cost to you! 


In new homes, builders find they can build “dry wall”—elimi- 
nating heavy mortar and steel lath—and get a superb tile job 
with 3M Mastic. Remodeling jobs are simplified because the 
use of a light-weight mastic eliminates rebuilding of walls for 
strength . . . tile can simply be set on existing walls. Add these 
product advantages—rapid curing time, cleanliness and speedy 
application—and you see wh~ mastic saves up to 20% on tile jobs. 
3M Ceramic Tile Adhesive is a fine example of a 3M product 
offering new advantages to the building industry. Like all 3M 
adhesives, coatings and sealers, this product is the result of the 
most modern adhesive engineering possible! 


See what adhesives can do for you . . 


Whether you're a builder, architect or end user of tile, 3M 
Ceramic Tile Adhesive has advantages for you. Ask your 3M 


1 for late vificati 1 lication i i 
or write 3M, Dept. 13, 411 Piquette Ave, Detroit 2. ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION ° 411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
GENERAL OFFICES: ST.PAUL 6 + EXPORT: 270 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 «+ IN CANADA: LONDON 
MAKERS or **sCOTCH” BRANO PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “S$COTCH’ GRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE © **SCOTCHLITE™ BRANO 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @°'3M'"" ABRASIVE PAPER ANO CLOTH @°*°3M"" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @°°3M"" ROOFING GRANULES @''3M"" CHEMICALS 





THE LAKE COMES IN 





THE LAND GOES OUT 


Cars and buses on Chicago’s 
Lake Shore Drive 


This 


when high water, waves 


had to 


is what happens 


turn amphibian during winter and spring storms 
closed entirely a dozen times. 


The highway was 
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team up. Left, a lakefront walk. Right, owners moved into this 
house near Chicago the day before a 60-mi 


gale. 


It's High Tide on the Great Lakes 


Warnings are flying from Duluth to 
the Thousand Islands—the Great Lakes 
are rising. Army Engineers’ Lake Sur- 
vey predicts that all the lakes will be 
higher than last year, which was above 
average. New records are in sight for 
Michigan-Huron, Erie, and Ontario. 
And Superior won't fall far short. 

High water makes ship operators 
happy. For every additional inch of 
depth they can count on, they can load 


84 


roughly another 100 tons of ore or grain 
on each ship. So far this spring, ships 
have carried 250,000 tons more iron 
ore than last year because of higher 
water. Abundance of water also cheers 
power producers, especially at Niagara. 
¢ Heavy Damage—Communities along 
the lakes, on the other hand, are paving 
through the nose for tho liberality of 
nature. Along the lower tip of Lake 
Michigan alone, from Waukegan, IIL, 


Ind., the Army En- 
d reports of more 

direct damage from 
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Our ‘‘hidden service ”’ 


makes steel more useful to you 


How do you discover the hidden qualities of a 
material as hard and dense as steel? Difficult as it 
may sound, there are ways you can ferret them out 
when you have a special service like Jones & 
Laughlin’s Quality Control. 

Some of our Quality Control methods are almost 
routine—chemical analyses, micrographs, fracture 
tests, Brinell hardness tests, tensile tests, impact tests. 
Others involve techniques and machinery that are 
intricate—having been designed for special purposes. 


bee | 
700K. 
MORE STEEL 
TOMORROW 


For example, this high-pressure hydrostatic tester 
is a precisely-engineered mechanism. It tests with 
water pressures up to 10,000 Ibs. per sq. inch and will 
indicate in a few moments whether J & L oil country 
seamless steel casing or tubing will withstand the 
terrific pressures encountered in a deep oil well. 

Our Quality Control technicians have many other 
valuable facilities at their command. That is your 
insurance that the steel behind the J&L trademark 
is of uniform quality and dependability. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








CUTTING LOGS with a power saw operated by a V-belt 
—bodied with tough, tire-type rayon cord load-carriers 


developed by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 


CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS such as chlorine and hypochlorites used in 
the mills are stored in tanks, run through pipes, used in equip- 
ment lined with PLIOWELD, Goodyear’s corrosiveproof rubber. 


BEATERS AND JORDANS prepore the pulp for 
the paper-making machines 
power from G.T.M.-specified transmission belts 


and get their 


LOGS RIDE FROM STOCK PILES to debarking drums in 
@ constant stream on G.T.M.-specified conveyor belts 


PAPER MILL M 
drinier use hose 
steam, air—all 


Look at the Rubber it takes 
just to make your paper! 


From forest to finished sheet, 
there’s hardly a step in the making 
of paper that doesn’t call for the use 
of rubber in one form or another. 
\lmost everywhere you turn ina 
paper mill—and in every industry— 


rubber plays an important part. 


And throughout industry — all 
across America—more users specify 
Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products than any other kind. They 


always look tothe G.T.M.—Goodyear 


designed to match their specific jo 
requirems nts. 

YOU ean reach the G.T.M. by writ 
ing Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Technical Man—for help in meeting 
their needs with rubber products | 


HE GREATEST 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday 








LOGS ARE CARRIED, after bark removal, to the chippers 


—again on Goodyear conveyor belts specified for the job. 


CHIPPERS chew the logs into small bits with the aid of COMPASS 
Steel Cable Belts—sinewed with airplane-type steel load-carriers. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
@ -Specified 
LOG HANDLING CONVEYOR BELT 


TRAVELING GANT 
(Ee). \el-auele 
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; 
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Ti 
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INES like this huge Four 
the mile—handling water, 
b-designed by the G.T.M 


Company, Akron, Ohio 


See 
it irern 


24. 


a 


LOOK FOR YOUR GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTOR 
in the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products” or 
NAME IN RUBBER 


“Rubber Goods’. He handles Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Molded Goods, Packing, 
Tank Lining, Rubber-Covered Rolls built to the world’s highest standard of quality. 





For one thing, there’d never be enough 
to go around. It took years of research 
to make penicillin, but it still wouldn't 
be generally available if it weren’t for 
the modern equipment that makes 
quantity production possible. 

In contrast to the witch doctor’s crude 
pots, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
as well as the chemical and process in- 
dustries generally—use modern, high- 
performance clad steel equipment. 
These low-cost units are built for long 
life and low maintenance; they resist 
corrosion and protect product purity; 
they fuifill manufacturers’ needs for 
easy automatic operation; they are de- 
signed for fast production and turn out 
quality products, often at only a frac- 


What If Penicillin Were Made Like This? 


years ago. 


tion of the cost sever 
such benefits 
effort of the 


gressive Equip- 


Equipment to prov 
involves the coope! 
engineering staffs of pr 
ment Builders working with process 
engineers and materia ippliers. Thus 
iximum return 
estment. Such 


you are assured of 
on your equipment 
builders turn to L ns regularly for 
its knowledge of 1 rials and wide 
selection of economical clad steels. 
Even though new equipment may be 
difficult to obtain tod builders like 
these can help you get extra output 
from present equipment. Write us to- 
day, explaining your problem. Manager, 
Marketing Service. 483 Lukens Build- 


ing, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES - HEADS 


CLAD STEELS 








“... Chicago taxpayers will 
vote on an expensive cure 
for damage .. .” 

GREAT LAKES starts on p. 84 


dollar value has been placed on the 
land that has been literally washed away 
or on the depreciation of the property 
that survives. 

¢ Chicago to Vote—Chicago taxpayers 
will vote June 2 on an expensive cure 
for damage to their highly developed 
lakefront. They'll approve or reject a 
$30-million bond issue requested by 
the city’s park board. Part of this fund 
is to pay for moving a mile-long sec- 
tion of the Lake Shore Drive, main ap- 
proach to the Loop from the south; 
the park board plans to rebuild the 
highway 300 ft. further back from the 
lake and + ft. higher. Flooding of this 
section closed the drive to trafic a dozen 
times last winter. 

Chicago has a special problem. Al- 
most all its lake frontage is filled land, 
built out into what used to be beaches 
and shallow water; the shore drive, for 
example, has water 25 ft. deep along 
it at some points. Thus, the sloping 
beaches—nature’s means of protecting 
the shore—have been eliminated. Dur- 
ing storms, the waves smash against the 
seawalls with full force and power over 
the made land. 
¢ Lakes Rise and Fall—The trouble is 
that lake people too often forget that 
the Great Lakes have their own variety 
of tidal variation: a change of a foot 
or two from season to season in a given 
year, a “slow tide” of 4-6 ft. over a 
period of years. On top of these varia- 
tions come rather sudden changes due 
to winds or barometric pressures: Shal- 
low Lake Erie has been known to rise 
10 ft. in a few hours of storm. 

Here’s how the lakes stand now: 

Michigan-Huron (which engineers 
consider one lake) normally falls to its 
lowest level in February, according to 
a 92-vear study by the Army Engineers. 
This year it was on the rise in February, 
some 3 in. higher than December and 
January; in March, it went up another 
inch or so. On past performance, it 
should continue rising till its annual 
peak in July. 

Chicago weather bureau data show 
why the lake is rising. Precipitation of 
39.65 in. for 1950 and 43.15 in. for 
1951 far exceeded the normal of 32.87 
in. Snowfall two winters ago reached 
54.8 in., compared with a 67-year 
average of 33.9 in., and last winter it 
set an all-time record of 66.4 in. Mean- 
while, the summers were milder than 
usual, reducing the evaporation that 
normally takes 2 ft. of depth from the 
lake in a year. 

Erie, much the shallowest of the 
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Hoaeger—world’s largest art pottery —safeguards 
luable shi ts by ling cartons with Blue Ribbon 


Pp 





Haeger Potteries cuts shipping damage by 
using Blue Ribbon gummed sealing tape 


Here is Haeger’s report: "Using Blue Ribbon is 

one of the most important ways we have for 
ensuring that our products reach customers in 
the same high quality condition as they leave 
the factory. Blue Ribbon's great strength and 
permanent adhesion have paid us substantial 
dividends, because damages have been virtually 


eliminated." y, 0 5 Hn y 


V. R. McDonald 
Blue 
2b6on 


THE HAEGER POTTEPIES 
SUPERSTANDARD 


Send for this free booklet, 

“HOW TO SPEED UP SEALING OF 

PACKAGES IN YOUR SHIPPING ROOM” 

Drawings show how to make approved << 

closures. Details on how Blue Ribbon can 

improve procedures in your own plant. 
GUMMED TAPE § Write to the address below. 


eee? 
OTHER HUDSON PRODUCTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


ORANGE CORE—your better buy among standard tapes ——— 


When your needs are for a standard grade sealing tape— 
specify Orange Core. It is the product of Hudson's new and 
completely integrated mill where every step of its f 
is under one control. You will find no irksome variations in the 

performance of this tape. That's why Orange Core is the world's 

largest selling gummed tape. Ask your dealer about it. 

HUDSON MULTIWALL SACKS—with assured delivery Cxsc=======5 
Sewn or pasted, valve and open mouth. 2 to 6 plies. Beautiful 
printing up to 4 colors. Send for Multiwall Bulletin. 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORPORATION; Dept. 93, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, New York 
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One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 


FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 
SAVE 6'/2 MAN-HOURS 
ER WORKING DAY* 


1 





at The Howard Zink Corporation, 
Passaic, New Jersey 


OVING roils of seat-cover fabric from the first to the second floor 

formerly required 12 man-hours per day at The Howard Zink Corp. 
After installation of a Farquhar Trough Conveyor, this time was reduced 
to appoximately 54% man-hours! The Conveyor actually paid for itself in 
less than a year, in addition to saving time and easing labor! 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent, and permanent 
conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will be glad to 
consult with you... at no obligation! 


WRITE for complete information to 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Dept. 
Y-01, 142 N. Duke St., York, Pa., or 
618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 


= 





B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 


A. 
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’... ‘The maximum lower- 
ing possible is . . . a few 
inches’ .. .” 

GREAT LAKES starts on p. 84 


lakes, is almost certain to set a new 
high mark. February level was far above 
normal for the month; March and April 
were the highest in history for those 
months. In fact, April’s level has been 
exceeded only twice at any season: 
July, 1862, and June, 1876. It lacked 
only four inches of the old record for 
any time of year. 

Ontario was clocked in April by 
Rochester city engineers at only 7 in. 
less than the old any-season record, 
dating from May, 1870, and equaled in 
July, 1947. On the basis of the normal 
rise of 1.8 ft. from January to June, 
engineers estimated that Ontario would 
surpass the old mark by at least 3 in 
e Man Is Helpless—Now the question 
comes up: What to do about the high 
water? Col. Wendell P. Trower, divi 
sion engineer for the Army Engineers 
in the Great Lake iys the only thing 
is to accept the fact and take steps to 
protect property. ‘That means jetties to 
rebuild sand beach breakwaters and 
seawalls to prevent shore erosion 

Col. Trower and the Lake Survey 
warn that man’s efforts to control the 
lake levels by diversions of water are 
puny compared with the long-range 
4-6 ft. ups and downs that have been 
going on throughout history. 

“Diversions and man-made control 

works influence lake levels only in the 
order of a few inches and require ap 
proximately 10 years to produce their 
ultimate effect,” their report states. 
“The maximum lowering possible is 
a few inches, whe a lowering of 
fect is required to afford relief.” 
e Mad About It—However, irate shore 
dwellers are looking for a whipping-boy 
In Illinois, the Assn. for the Protection 
of Great Lakes Property, Inc., has 
asked Gov. Adlai Stevenson to call a 
four-state conferen yf governors to 
consider relief plans. The Lake Ontario 
Land Development and Beach Protec- 
tive Assn., with a membership of 1,200 
cottage owners, has appealed to con 
gressmen for federal aid. It also wants 
to sue either the U. S. or Canada for 
millions of dollars in damages. 

Canada gets into t ict because of 
two projects: 

e The Gut D in the St. Law 
rence River, built 1903 to improve 
the ship channel \ccording to the 
Lake Survey of the Army Engineers, 
this couldn’t raise Lake Ontario more 
than 6 in. and wouldn’t affect other 
lakes. 

e The Long Lake and Ogoki 
projects, which bring water into Lake 
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URANIUM 
GOLD + RADIUM « ZINC 
LEAD + SILVER 


IRON * TITANIUM * GOLD 
ALUMINUM + ASBESTOS 
| COPPER + PULP & PAPER 


LUMBER * PULP & PAPER NICKEL * IRON * HYDRO 
FISH * LEAD * ZINC . PULP & PAPER + TOBACCO 


FRUIT + LIVESTOCK 


ole WHEAT * COAL 
Livestock « GAS 


FARM PRODUCE 


@ 
Of~portuntty IN CANADA... 
Xs S$ f ly?— 
Or reer oot 
Dp ov 


. .. Look at the signs of opportunity 

all over this map of Canada:— 
NATURAL RESOURCES—enormous developments in 
iron ore and oil; a treasure house of asbestos, 
coal, gold, uranium and other minerals. 
INDUSTRY—gross national product and value of 
manufactures more than tripled in a decade; world 
leader in the production of newsprint, asbestos, 
nickel. 
MARKETS —“Uncle Sam’s best customer”; 8 million 
consumers in Quebec and Ontario alone, concen- 
trated near the U.S. border.“ 


POWER — low-cost hydro - electric 


‘ w power development second only to 
MY BANK’ Ess 


TO A MILLION CAMADIANS 


AGRICULTURE, FISHING, LIVESTOCK — a prosperous, 
well-balanced, “good-to-live-in—good-to-work-in” 
land. 


Canada’s First Bank Interprets Canada 
from Your Point of View 


Established in the U.S. in 1859, the Bank of Mon- 
treal has studied Canadian opportunity from the 
American businessman's point of view for almost 
a century. With more than 570 offices from coast 
to coast, the B of M knows each of Canada’s 
regions intimately . . . can give on-the-spot answers 
to your questions on materials or markets, plant 
sites or finance. Send your inquiry today—your 
letter will be fully and promptly dealt with. Write 
to any of our U.S. offices or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Bank of Montreal, Place 
d’Armes, Montreal, Canada. 





Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-te- Coast 


New York - - - 64 Wall Street Chicago - - - 27 S. La Salle Street San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 


Head Office: Montreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA - RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


100-page, fact-filled guide 


to a dynamic, expanding Canada, pub- 
lished by the B of M. ae ane peeoene 





copy of this 








to the go-ahead neighbors up north. 


gight 


with better 
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Steel Wooling Buffing 
Polishing Scrubbing 
Dise Sanding 


con 
a 


x 


ine Labor with 
AMERICAN 


Se 


One machine does ALL! This efficient 
American saves time and labor, cuts costs 

. increases the life of floors! Big power 
for scrubbing or polishing asphalt or 
rubber tile, terrazzo and all types of floors 
-. + removing gummy, sticky accumula- 
tions ... sanding operations... steel wool 
operations, dry cleaning .. . and buffing or 
burnishing. All popular sizes. Also—you 
can reduce maintenance and cleaning costs 
on any floor with American Floor Finishes 
—cleaners, seals, finishes and waxes. Your 
nearby American distributor will be glad 
to call and talk over your floor service 
problems, without obligation. Write .. . 
The American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., 551 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


49 Years of Leadership 


AMERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINES 
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Superior from the Hudson Bay water- 
shed. The Lake Survey says these diver- 
sions, in 1937 and 1943 respectively, 
may ultimately raise Michigan-Huron 4 
in. and Erie and Ontario 3 in., with 
a lesser rise for Superior. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York has ordered health and public 
works officials to make an investigation 
of the situation. 

The International Joint Commission 
that settles water-level disputes between 
the U. S. and Canada is also making 
an official inquiry. 
¢ Historic Case—It’s not the first time 
an interstate, international fuss has 
been stirred up over diversions affecting 
the lake levels. The previous time, 
though, the shoe was on the other 
foot: The complaint was that the lakes 
were too low. Chicago was blamed for 
draining lake water into the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Prior to 1900, Chicago dumped its 
sewage into Lake Michigan and drew 
its drinking water from eee out in 
the same lake. As the city grew, that 
didn’t seem like a good arrangement, 
so engineers suggested turning the 
sewage into the Mississippi watershed, 
only a short canoe portage away from 
the lake. 

The Chicago sanitary district built 

a 28-mi. canal that followed—and re 
versed the flow of—the Chicago River, 
connecting with the Des Plaines River, 
a tributary of the Mississippi-bound 
Illinois River. The canal was opened 
in 1900. To keep the Chicago River 
from reversing back into the lake and 
also to dilute the sewage to a bearable 
degree, the amount of water drawn 
from Lake Michigan into the canal was 
steadily increased. By 1930 the city 
was diverting water at 9,000 cu. ft. per 
sec. (sec. ft.). 
e Lakes Low Then—Meanwhile, the 
Great Lakes were at a low point in their 
cycle of rise and fall. Shipping com- 
panics squawked that they had to light- 
load their ships; power people com- 
plained about the low head of water 
at Niagara. Other Great Lakes states 
sued the city; Illinois and the Missis- 
sippi Valley states defended Chicago. 
Canada also protested the diversion of 
water. 

Litigation dragged on for years. On 
Jan. 5, 1925, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Secretary of War had juris- 
diction. Secretary Dwight F. Davis gave 
Chicago a five-vear permit to draw no 
more than 8,500 sec. ft., diminishing 
by stages to 1,500 sec. ft. as the city 
completed facilities for treating sewage 
chemically rather than just overpower- 
ing it by dilution. 

n 1927 Charles Evans Hughes held 
hearings as special master appointed 
by the Supreme Court. He found that, 
at 8,500 sec. ft., Michigan-Huron was 
lowered 6 in. and Erie and Ontario, 


5 in. But he upheld Chicago’s right to 
some diversion of water and advised 
the states to stop fighting. 

¢ Final Ruling—The Supreme Court 
on Jan. 14, 1929, decided that diver- 
sion of lake water unlawful for 
any purpose except maintaining naviga- 
tion. Hughes was named to hold fur- 
ther hearings on how quickly Chicago 
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Japanese Win... 


. . . right to own land in 
California, as state court up- 
sets law dating from ‘yellow 


peril” days. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
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BALANCED advantages 
for new chemical plants 





AN EXTRAORDINARY COMBINATION of basic 
chemical materials, unlimited fresh water and 
large-volume markets right at hand make the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area the best location 
in the nation for many types of new chemical 
plants. 

SODIUM, CHLORINE, CALCIUM CARBIDE, carbon 
bisulphide, sulphuric acid, caustic soda and soda 
ash are among the basic materials now being 
produced here in quantity. 

Others, such as polyvinyl! chloride, are also being 
produced here in expanding volume as a result 
of the $225,000,000 expansion of this area’s 
chemical industry in the past six years. 
INVESTIGATE TODAY — use our free, confidential 
Location Engineering Service for up-to-the- 
minute information about the opportunities here 
for your chemical plants. Our primary interest is 
in the continued sound economic development 
of the area we serve. We're looking years ahead. 


| Manchester x 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best 
location in the nation, offers industry this superior 
combination of long-term advantages: 


* At the Market Center of 
America with 85,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 

* Superlative transportation 
by land, water and air. 

® Electric power at low rates. 

© Productive workers. 

® Many producers of parts, 
materials and supplies. 


* Basic materials right at hand. 


* Ample financial services. 


* Complete business and 
industrial services. 


* Favorable tox structure 
(no state income tax). 
* Diversified industries to 
supply and be supplied. 
* Unlimited fresh water supply. 
* Desirable plants and 
plant sites. 


* Excellent living and 
cultural environment. 





Phone, or write, Development Department 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager WRITE 
FOR FREE 
REPORT 


Write today for special repo: 


ing your specific plant location prob- 
lems. Furnished free on request. 


i agile ge tee hs, St i Ea 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE CHerry 1-4200 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 











One of the largest-selling papers in the 
world, Nekoosa Bond assures distinctive 


appearance, durability and the added 


prestige of a famous watermark. When 


choosing paper for letterheads, envelopes 
and other office stationery, it will pay 


you, too, to do business on Nekoosa Bond. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. © PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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zens in the name of their children. In 
time, federal laws narrowed the applica- 
tion of the land law down to Japanese, 
Koreans, South Sea islanders, and a few 
others. As such, it was upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1923. 

Don’t forget that, in those days, the 

mere mention of “yellow peril’ sent 
many a Californian reaching for his 
gun, or diving under the bed. 
e No Guarantee—The land title com- 
panies got into the act as soon as Japa- 
nese began evading the law by purchas- 
ing land in the name of children. The 
companies have steadfastly refused to 
guarantee such a tith 

Pearl Harbor brought a new compli- 
cation. The Japanese were herded into 
relocation centers, and many a piece of 
leased land reverted to its owner. 

When peace was restored, some of 
the Japanese returned, seeking new 
leases, since they could not own land. 
They found an entirely new climate. 
A lot of factors, featuring the brilliant 
showing of Japanese-descended soldiers 
in the U.S. Army, had eased the old 
tensions and fears of oriental inroads. 

For another thing, the Japanese farm- 
ers who had roused Californian fears 
long ago were 32 years older now—past 
their most productive years and hardly 
a threat to anyone 
e Court Test—In this friendlier atmos- 
phere, a test case was launched in 1948 
by Sei Fujii, publisher of a Japanese- 
American newspaper in Los Angeles. 
Fujii bought a piece of land; the 
state attorney general’s office promptly 
escheated it to the state under the alien 
land law. Fujii sued to recover, but 
lost in the trial court 

The court of appeal reversed this find- 
ing, but dodged the basic issue of the 
constitutionality of the law. It based 
its finding on the theory that the United 
Nations Charter, as a federal treaty, 
superseded any conflicting law. 

Last week the state Supreme Court 
sustained the reversal, but unanimously 
junked the U.N. Charter as a basis for 
its finding. By a 4-3 vote, the court 
threw out the alien land law on the 
ground that it violates the due process 
and equal protection clauses of the 14th 
Amendment. 
e¢ One More Appeal—Attorney General 
Edmund G. Brown would cheerfully 
let the law lie where it fell—so would 
the bulk of Californians. But the land 
title companies can’t see it that way. 
They want an appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for final ruling. They say 
that they can’t insur 1 title that 
might be proved invalid by some future 
appeal to the highest court 

If the law does formally die, it won’t 
provide much material satisfaction for 
the aggrieved Japanese. Over the years, 
land prices have skyrocketed; the bar- 
gains they could once have had have 
vanished. 
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ale Most net ton-miles per freight car day 
Most car-miles per freight car day 
Most train-miles per freight car hour 


This means better, faster service for shippers. ..means 
getting maximum use from every available freight car! 
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ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 


























NOW YOU SEE IT. Transa-Housing’s nomadic house—a two-bedroom, living room, bath, and kitchen unit, complete with garden. 


Home Is Where You Park Your 


WINDOW BOXES are unhooked first. SIDES fold down to floor, then both fold into side of trailer center section. 
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EIGHTY MINUTES LATER the house and shrubbery are rolling down the highway, en route to another part of the country. 


Mobile House (Story on page 98) 


ah 





i 


KITCHEN AND BATHROOM are no problem. Just turn off the water. REMOVABLE PANELS are stacked inside. 
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“Tool Pusher” doesn’t sound like a 

proper title for a man in charge of 

perhaps a half million dollars worth of 

equipment. A tool pusher, however, is " 7 
the key man on a drilling rig, the one who . 
manages all activities of the drilling crew. sa ? 


He is responsible for well progress to the drilling 
superintendent and the geological and production 
engineers of the producing company. But the tool 
pusher is just one of many important men needed to 
locate, drill, complete and produce an oil well 


successfully. 


Through more than 31 years of drilling for oil, 
SUNRAY has developed a strong organization of oil 
production men. During the past year, SUNRAY’s 
production of crude oil increased to 73,000 net bar- 
rels per day for use in industry, commerce and the 


national defense. 


Aggressive exploration activity in the search for 
new sources of oil and natural gas, is a part of 
SUNRAY'’'S continuing program of growth. 
SUNRAY—and other companies in competitive 
enterprise — will continue to serve 

America as always . . . for SUNRAY’s 
progress and America’s progress go 

hand in hand. 


SUNRAY’s 2,219 men and 
women employees in nine 
oil producing states, are all 
a part of the work team 
which always backs up the 
Tool Pusher’s job. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES @ FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 





STRUCTURE rests on its own self-con- 
tained trailer unit. Wheels can be removed. 


4 


*. ..For the defense pro- 
gram, Transa-Housing is 
prepared to build a larger 
ce. 

MOBILE HOUSES starts on p. 96 


The market for a house you can fold 
up and move around isn’t very big 
among private citizens. But it may 
solve the problem of temporary housing 
for defense workers. 

That’s why Transa-Housing, Inc., put 
on a Houdini-like show to demonstrate 
to federal Housing & Home Finance 
Agency the possibilities of its demount 
able house. With little more than a 
flick of the wrist, Transa-Housing work- 
men dismantled a house—consisting of 
two bedrooms, living room, bath, and 
kitchen—and folded it up into a neat 
package 8 ft. by 30 ft. The time: 1 
hour and 20 min 
e Emergency Housing—HHFA has 
been warming up to the idea of mobile 
housing for some time. During the past 
month it has been holding a trial run 
to decide whether such housing would 
fit into the defense program. Eight 
manufacturers are cd monstrating seven 
types of these hous« 

The houses demonstrated in the trial 
run program were selected from 36 
manufacturers. All were in the $7,000 
to $10,000 cost range, with most 
around $8,000. ' 

The agency specifications call for mo- 
bile family housing that can be supplied 
in quantity, and which later can be 
moved to other locations for more 
permanent use. Another idea HHFA 
has is that mobile houses might be 
warchoused in strategic iocations, ready 
for use when floods and other disasters 
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TURNING IDEA-CHEMICALS INTO DOLLARS 


Crystals that promise a brighter future 


e That mound of white crystals is 
Du Pont Crystal Urea—a vital in- 
gredient in the new ammoniated 
dentifrices. Crystal Urea (carba- 
mide) fights acid-forming food bac- 
teria for hours after teeth are 
brushed. It does this by releasing 
small, continuing amounts of alka- 
line ammonia. This counteracts acid- 
ity on the surfaces of the teeth, 
thereby helping to eliminate forma- 
tion of cavities. 

But making improved dentifrices 
is only one of the many important 
uses for this versatile chemical from 
Du Pont Polychemicals Department. 
Crystal Urea is also valuable in mak- 
ing pharmaceuticals, adhesives, cos- 
metics, explosives, textiles, plastics, 
paper assistants and many other 
products. 


And Crystal Urea also offers unde- 
veloped possiblities—to name a few: 
in the manufacture of printing inks, 
insecticides and in petroleum refin- 
ing. Its promise is typical of the 
more than 100 other chemicals and 
plastics from the Polychemicals De- 
partment. 

Which chemicals and plastics 
offer you the greatest opportunities? 
We will gladly send you a booklet 
containing bulletins on the Poly- 
chemicals Department products 
used in your industry. Each bulletin 
gives information on uses and 
possible applications, specifications, 
packaging, bibliography and tech- 
nical data. For your copy, write on 
your business letterhead. 

E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany (Inc.), Polychemicals Depart- 


ment, 155B Nemours Building, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


District Offices: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 S$. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, iMinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 


——— ’ 


tc. y.s.eat OFF 


080% Anmiversary | 
Better Things for Better Living 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS « PLASTIC 











Guardian... 


in industry, teacher of t 
sound hygiene habits and 
of good safety practices 
... each Employers 
Mutuals Industrial 


Nurse works with employer 





and employee for the protection 





and welfare of both! This nursing 
service is available to our policyholder- 
owners without extra cost; it is a part 


of the Employers Mutuals “teamwork” 


which gives the finest insurance 


f9 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
sm ope:aun, wu 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . .. Consult your telephone directory a 


Fe anovits & 
| puruals - 
on WAUSAL 

Ps 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity 2cnds-and other casualty insurance. - 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








“... Both models meet high- 
way trailer regulations and 
can be hauled without a 
special permit . . .” 

MOBILE HOUSES starts on p. 96 


make people homeless. These houses 
should be bigger and more permanent 
than a trailer, but just about as mobile. 
They must be competitive with fixed- 
to-the-site housing both in quality and 
price. And they must be economically 
relocatable. 

eA Folding Trailer—Transa-Housing, 
which staged the first demonstration in 
Long Beach, is a division of Kit Mfg. 
Co. of Long Beach, Calif., which makes 
trailers. Actually, Kit just extended its 
trailer experience into Transa-House by 
making a folding trailer that opens into 
a house. 

Four units fold out from Transa- 
House’s sturdy center section. Alto- 
gether there are 2] permanent panels 
and cight movable panels. When the 
house is demounted, some panels fold 
against the side of the center section. 
The cight movable panels slide into 
racks inside the center section. Siding 
is of aluminum, and interior panels of 
plywood. Total weight of the house is 
about 11,000 Ib. Insulation protects 
over a temperature range from —20F 
to 110F. Furniture can be packed and 
transported in the bed of the truck 
hauling the house 
¢ Old Hand—Transa-Housing has al- 
ready built 200 houses for the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Engineers Corps, 
plus a few for private firms. It sells the 
two-bedroom job to the government for 
$5,000. Its current model (pictures, 
page 96) folds up into a package 8 ft. 
by 30 ft., and rests on its own self-con- 
tained trailer. 

For HHFA’s defense program, the 
company is prepared to build a larger 
model home that will meet all the 
agency’s codes and standards for perma- 
nent housing. It will fold into a trailer 
with over-all dimensions of § ft. by 
38 ft. Cost will be around $8,000. 

Both models of Transa-House meet 
highway trailer regulations and can be 
hauled without a special permit. Transa- 
Housing says that reassembly takes four 
men two hours, and that the house can 
be rclocated—including a trip of 100 
mi.—for 15% of its initial cost. 
¢ The Competition—Othcr companies 
participating in the competition are: 
Mobilhome Corp. of America, Bakers- 
field, Calif.; Gresham Construction Co., 
Inc., Santa Clara, Calif.; Nicoll Lumber 
Co., Redwood City, Calif.; South Bend 
Fabricating Co., Seattle, Wash.; Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Inc., Chicago; Acorn 
Houses, Inc., Concord, Mass.; and 
Home Building Corp., Sedalia, Mo. 
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Ask the men who know 
Experienced machinery “users... 


The impressive preference for Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control among the men who use motor-driven ma- 
chines day after day and know the importance of de- 

dable control equip t could have been earned 
only by vastly superior performance. 





Could there be more conclusive proof of the engi- 
neering leadership and dependability to be found 
in Cutler-Hammer Motor Control than the roster of 
tending machine beliders whe feature Cutler- 











The men who must keep electri ft 

smoothly are slow to praise but strong in their eptatons 
formed over long years of experience. Their terse com- 
ments such as, "C-H is tops” or “C-H is #1 in my book” 
beat volumes of claims. 


Not only widespread today but grow- 
ing rapidly throughout Industry is the 
practice of standardizing on one make des 
of motor control. Among the advan- ommended by a majority 
tages for any factory are: uniform ma- 0f all electric motor manu- 
chine response and protection, escape facturers, is featured as 
from the confusion that wastes time standard equipment by ma- 
and causes costly errors, adequate re- chinery builders, is carried 
serveand partsstockswiththeverymin- jn stock by recognized elec- 
imum in storage space and investment. 
There are good reasons why Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control is so frequently 
selected in these standardization pro- [qi¥ Rw Mm straa =P Nulled st 
grams. It is a complete line with no ss Si 
gaps in needed types and sizes to upset Entel Mee! hd Tel —= 
standardization. It has won the respect ; 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 


trical wholesalers everywhere. 





of technical men everywhere for its de- 
pendable performance born of the 
widest of all specialized motor control 
experience. 

To select the best in motor control, 
ask the men who know motor control. 
Ask your most experienced machine 
operators and maintenance engineers. 
Check the builders of the best machines 
you use; see what motor control they 
supply or recommend. Judge Cutler- 
Hammer by the men who praise it. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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Cut the costly excess ... with Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 


In the complete line of high-quality industrial lubricants Pure 
Oil makes, you will find many oils and greases designed to do 
several different jobs, instead of one specific job. 

And to do each job equally well. 


This makes it possible for you to do all your lubricating with 


fewer lubricants. In other words you can 





simplify and save...with 


Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 





If reducing your lubricants inventory would help reduce your 
costs (and don’t you think it should?), write for full details to: 
The Pure Oil Company, Industrial Sales, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago l, Illinois. 


with Pure 
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MEXICO 


XELD 
Service 
Area 


Transmitter ¢@ 
Matamoros 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY jumped FCC’s starting gun. . . 


~ 


~s. 
: 


BORDER TOWNS got television long before many larger communities. 


Texas Imports U.S. TV 


When the Federal Communications 
Commission announced its plan for par 
celing out the new television stations 
(BW—Apr.18’52,p27), it was obvious 
that TV-for-the-hinterland wouldn't 
come overnight. Communities that were 
stranded without television when the 
freeze went into effect will continue 
underprivileged for months—maybe a 
year or more. But FCC’s announce- 
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ment didn’t cause a ruffle in one small 
area in the southern tip of Texas. Last 
September that area jumped the gun by 
reaching across the Rio Grande and 
“importing” its American TV from 
Mexico. 

This fortunate area—which includes 
Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, Willacy, and 
Kenedy counties—is served by station 
XELD, whose telecast facilities are 


There’s a 


PLANT 


GANTT 


@ @ @ and it will soon have 
two, new 7500/9375 kV 
steam turbine generator sets 
made by Brown Boveri. The 
Gantt plant is operated by 
the Alabama Electric Coop- 
erative, Inc. of Andalusia. 


This cooperative saved 
$243,500 on the equipment 
contract for $464,500 it 
placed with Brown Boveri 
Corporation of New York. 


More than just dollars 
saved, it has made a sound 
investment .. . in top effi- 
ciency, through dependa- 
bility, low-maintenance 
costs and long-life power 
generation. 


More power to Gantt! 


3 buy brown boveri 
| . «it’s better business! 


BROWN BOVERI 
CORPORATION 





| 19 Rector St., 
| New York 6, N. Y. 
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tke, good 


While you may not have heard our name, 

Otis, McAllister & Co. has long been known to American roasters 
famous for the world’s finest coffees. With 16 affiliated 

offices in Central and Seuth America, we have been a dependable 
source for fine coffee since 1892. 

Coffee is the economic life blood of many Latin American 
Republics. Coffee means dollars to these countries—enables 
them to buy—and Otis to assist in selling many famous 
American products, such as: Sun-Maid Raisins, Pillsbury Flour, 
Kellogg Cereals, Evangeline Hot Sauces, Dennery Bakery 
Supplies, Armour Meat Products, Golden State Milk, 

to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER & Co. 


Established 1892 
Importers ot Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 





“. .. It's probably the only 
international, bilingual TV 
station... 


4a 


TEXAS TV starts on p. 103 


located in Matamoros, Mexico. The 
physical equipment of the station 
Mexican-owned, but its operation is 
100% American. It’s probably the onl 
international, bilingual TV station in 
the world, telecasting its programs in 
both Spanish and English. 

e Head Start—Television de Mata- 
moros, §.A., which owns the station, 
isn’t the least bit gloomy about future 
prospects—despite a skimpy budget and 
technical troubles. It feels that it’s on 
the ground floor far as advertising 
is concerned, and it figures that it will 
be at least two vears before any serious 
competition sho up. By that time, 
the station will be operating on a firm 
basis. 

It carried onl idvertising up 
until last Januar vhen surveys indi- 
cated that there w 11,000 sets within 
the station’s range. Since then, TV-set 
population has increased to more than 
19,200—of which only 3,500 are in 
Mexico. 

Mexican head of the company is 
Romulo O’Farrill, Jr., who with his 
father operates one other TV station, 
XH, in Mexico Cit O’Farrill also 
publishes Novedad 1 Mexico City 
newspaper. Laymon Cameron, general 
manager, heads the operating—or Ameri- 
can—end of the business. Cameron has 
been connected with TV for six vears. 
e Early Hazards—Ever since the sta- 
tion went on thx r, it’s had a suc- 
cession of technical and financial diffi- 
culties. The transmitter is located in 
the midst of what was otton patch 
14 mi. west of Matamoros—as far west 
as possible without going bevond a cus- 
toms check point. (Mexico maintains 
customs check points on roads leading 
out of many of its cities, especially those 
on the border; daily delivery of film and 
other dutiable TV material would have 
had to be registered if it had passed 
through a customs check point.) But as 
a result, the transmitter is in such an 
out-of-the-way spot that it hasn’t even 
a telephone connection with Mata- 
moros or Brownsvil Couriers meet 
planes in Brownsville and rush films 
and supplies by auto to the transmitter 

Other delays in getting the station 
on the air were due to opposition from 
American _ interest failure of some 
equipment to arrive on time, and to a 
flood that cut off the transmitter 

The American opposition stemmed 
from the fact that the station planned 
to operate under FCC regulations as 
well as Mexican regulations, and applied 
for a permit to serve the Lower Valley 
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area. FCC actually recognized XELD 
as an English-language TV station serv- 
ing the valley area, but having its trans- 
mitter in Mexico “as a matter of con- 
venience.” 

There have been repeated reports 
that the station was under-financed, but 
the operators say that they are now 
reaching the breakeven point. The sta- 
tion has done better since it took on 
national advertising as well as local. It 
now offers a package price for commer- 
cials translated into Spanish and inter- 
polated as breaks in Spanish films. 
¢ Two-Language Programs—The trans- 
mitter has a tower 700 ft. above 
the average terrain, operates on Channel 
7 (on the very high frequency band). 
It carries many of the leading network 
programs, interspersed with Mexican 
films and entertainment. However, it 
turned out that Mexican films were no 
financial bargain, thanks to a far-sighted 
Los Angelean, Fred Fouce, who had 
arranged for exclusive television rights 
to Mexican-produced movies. This is 
one reason that some films are repeated 
at intervals. Theoretically, the same fea 
ture doesn’t appear more than once in 
three months. 

The valley area served has a popula- 
tion of about 330,000. The largest com- 
munities in this area are Brownsville on 
the American side and Matamoros in 
Mexico. 


TV for Bankers 


A London bank has pressed television into 
service as office boy, so that bank clerks can 
examine records and documents stored miles 
away—without leaving the bank themselves 
or waiting while a messenger fetches them. 
Officials at Glyn Mills Bank at Whitehall 
(above) study documents at the bank’s re- 
cording office at Osterley, Middlesex. 
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In farming with tractors, a lot of “angles” are encountered. 
The operating angle, for example. It may be uphill, 
downhill or sidehill, as well as on the level. Then there’s the 
weather angle—rain or shine, hot or cold, snow or blow. 
All these “tangles” put unusual demands on the tractor 
carburetor. Fuel must be kept flowing smoothly and 
steadily regardless of the weather, and no matter what the 
operating angle. 

To meet these demands, Borg-Warner’s Marvel-Schebler 
Division designed a tractor carburetor that automatically 
figures the angles. Its dual float adjusts the flow of 

fuel to the engine, assuring smooth, on-the-level operation 
from any angle. And its “back suction economizer” 
regulates the fuel-air ratio to varying operating loads and 
weather conditions. 
Standard equipment on 6 out of every 10 tractors 
made today, this advanced design carburetor is a typical 
example of how “B-W Engineering makes it work—B-W 
Production makes it available.” It is one more example 
of the many ways in which Borg-Warner serves America 
through the farm implement, automotive, aviation, marine 
and home appliance industries. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


yes Borc Warner 


THESE UNITS FORM none-naeee. & Executive Offices, Chicago 
BECK - 


° ‘ORD CLUTCH + SPRING 
PARTS + WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO. LTD. 





GASES FOR 
CHEMICAL - 
FEED STOCKS 
































BYPRODUCT 
PITCH FOR 
COKE PLANT 


Hydrogenation: Union Carbide Makes 


Carbide 


the nation’s sc 


Union & Carbon Corp 
ond-largest chemical 
decided that coal is a 


merely an incon 


compan has 
raw maternal, not 
venient boiler fuel 

\ picce of is Carbide 
is a complex bundle of chemicals with 
a steady, growing market. Carbide has 
years and $17-million to prove 
that’s only the beginning 
Now the company’s big subsidiary 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., is 
starting down a new path of coal chem 
istry—the intricate path of high-pressure 
coal hydrogenation. To that end, the 
company has built an $11-million plant 
at Institute, W. Va., near Charleston. 
¢ The Process—Simplified, hydrogena 
tion works like this: You take a lump 


coal sees it, 


spent 17 


it And 


106 


of soft coal, ram hydrogen into it, rais¢ 
the temperature to 900F and the pres 
sure to +,000-10,000 psi., and distill 
the resulting liquid. From this, vou get 
a synthetic liquid fuel (far costlier than 
gasoline) or any 
cals that you 
processes 

¢ Possibilities—Carbide is interested 
only: in the chemicals, not the fuel 
It can already look to wide markets for 
any chemicals it gets out of the hydro 
genation process. These markets have 
been eager for coal chemicals in the 
past, and they're already looking for 
bigger and more dependable sources of 
supply. Among them are auto finishes, 
bug bombs, laminating resins, mildew 
proofing agents, insulating agents, 


of various coal chemi 
can't get from other 


dyes, pigments, hemicals, plas 
tics, tanning and ting oils, per 
fume, amino a niacin 

But it’s the B Roger 
really looks int 


drogenation 1 


vista 
From its 
rbide will be 
extracting such chemicals a 
methyl naphthal 

“We don’t kn what we can 
sell methyl napht for,” savs Dr 
J. G. Davidson, Carbid 
“But if we can’t f mething to d 
with it, we'll tear it vn or build it 
up into something ind find a mat 
ket for that.” 
¢ Other Entries— is not by am 
means the first ¢ nv to enter into 
the hydrogenation { The basic idea 
is at least 40 year When Germany 


’s president 
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a Bet 


ran short of gasoline during the war, 
hydrogenation plants were set up, and 
the Luftwaffe flew on synthetic fuel. 
In the U.S. today, there are a number 
of names on the list of those interested: 
Koppers Coke Co., F. Eberstadt & Co., 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and the 
U.S. Treasury. 

As yet no one is doing any full-scale 
production. All the experts agree that 
the cost of a producing hydrogenation 
plant would be substantial: from $325- 
million to $400-million for a_ plant 
vielding 30,000 barrels daily of fuel or 
a comparable output of chemicals. 

Since the war, the Bureau of Mines 
has spent perhaps $25-million on a 
hydrogenation plant at Louisiana, Mo. 
Some experts say this plant is better 
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Frank 


Zimmer 


throws new light on 


jet-engine production... 


Because of high operating temperatures 
and an rpm rate in the thousands, jet 
turbine bucket blades have to be per- 
fectly balanced. And, with so many criti- 
cal dimensions to measure, inspection 
by skilled personnel took time. So much 
tir - a fact, that it was becoming a very 
us bottleneck. 

it’s a bottleneck no longer, though, 

anks to Daco-designed gages. These 
gages make possible quick and accurate 
inspection of all critical contours. And 
since men like Daco’s Frank Zimmer 
(shown above) built their skills into the 
gages, inspections can now be made by 
unskilled personnel. 

With over 20 years’ experience as de- 
signers and fabricators of precision tools 
and dies for instrument production, 
Daco has the ability to take jobs like this 
in stride. And with its instrument know- 
how, Daco is responsible for entire in- 
strumentation programs. Daco handles 








DACO 











these programs from initial design stage 
to final assembly. If you have an instru- 
mentation problem, it will pay you to! 
discuss it with Daco. 





Do you have an 
Instrument Production 
Problem? 

Daco may be the answer, as it was 


with these tooling and instrument 
programs... 


Gun Sights: machine gun, cannon 
Aerial Carburetors 
Flight Instruments 
Aerial Pumps 


“Classified” assignments in electro- 
mechanical controls. 











DACO MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
202 Tillary Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


for Instruments and Instrument Tooling 





Production News 


ABOUT  Lasol. —THE ALL-CHEMICAL METAL-WORKING SOLUTION 





FROM F. E. ANDERSON OIL COMPANY + PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 





Why make SMOKE when 


you’re cutting metals? 


Smoke is the result of excessive 
heat. And heat means extra wear 
on tools and wasted energy, that 
could well go into additional cut- 
ting. Smoke is eliminated when 
you use Lusol, the all-chemical 
metal-working solution, in your 
machine tools. 

Lusol, because of its unusual 
wetting power, gets to the points 
of tools where heat is generated. 
The result—no excessive heating 
to cause smoking and unneces- 





f---- 


users say* 


case histories of Lusol at work 
PRINTING PRESS MFGR.— 
“Grinding wheels using Lusol cut 
instead of rubbing, because Lusol 
keeps the wheels so clean. They 
don't load up.” 
AN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
MAKER—“In surface-broaching 
thin metals, there isn't sufficient 
mass of metal to carry away the 
heat. Tried Lusol; no heating, long 
broach life, fine finish, no discolor- 
ation or distortion.” 
A TOOLROOM FOREMAN— 
“In surface grinding aluminum 
plates, metul heated up so much 
we could make another cut on the 
return pass without moving the 
wheel down. Lusol stopped that 
heating, because the wheel doesn’t 
load up. Completes the cut in 
one pass.” 
A PURCHASING AGENT— 
“Been using Lusol for many moons. 
It’s tops! Keeps machines cleaner, 
tools sharper, finishes finer.” 
(*Users’ names furnished on request.) 
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sary tool wear. Tools last longer, 
therefore, with Lusol. No smoke- 
filled rooms to cause labor un- 
rest and impair workers’ 
efficiency. 

Right in your own vicinity 
there’s doubtless a plant, using 
Lusol, where you can see what 
it has done for working condi- 
tions. Or prove it for yourself; 
we'll gladly give you the Lusol 
you need for testing it in your 
own plant and machines. 


Get complete facts about Lusol by 
writing for this 20-page booklet. 
It contains information on ma- 
chine cleaning, maintenance of 
Lusol solutions, elimination of 
dermatitis and odor in machines, 
plus many case histories of Lusol 
_ at work. Write F. E. Anderson Oil 
§ Company, 211E, Portland, Conn. 


~ 
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engineered, operated with more know- 
how than the plants that fueled Hit- 
ler’s Luftwaffe. But no one claims the 
Louisiana operation is the U.S. answer 
to synthetic fuels. The laboratories, in 
fact, are full of knowing people who 
say flatly that coal hydrogenation is just 
too expensive to be worth bothering 
with. 

e Advantages—Carbide’s plant at Insti- 
tute might well make synthetic fuel 
production more economical—if Carbide 
decided to go into the fuel business. 
The company claims its plant has sev- 
eral advantages over the older German- 
based hydrogenation process: 

e The investment required is just 
about half that of the German-type 
operation. 

e The process is continuous, rather 
than intermittent 

e The plant embodies major ‘tech- 
nological developments (“everything's 
new but the compressors’’) in a process 
that, for 40 years, has never quite lived 
up to its promise 

Carbide thinks, furthermore, that it’s 
on the threshold 1 whole new coal 
chemical] industry. That’s because hy- 
drogenation can extract chemicals from 
coal that can’t be had from the usual 


source: the steel industry’s coke ovens 


Old Process, 


Coal hydrogenation is not widely 
known in this country simply because 
we haven’t needed it; we’ve been too 
rich in petroleum il, and natural gas 
to bother with thetic fuel, which is 
the main product that European re- 
searchers have in mind. We're still so 
rich, in fact, that most people shudder 
at the costs of hydrogenation for syn- 
thetic fuels. 

e Pilot Plant— 
genation plant at 
is more than a mat 
has been developed 
with new 
tons of coal per 
for a conventional hydrogenation plant 
16,000 tons dail ems to be standard 
U.S. thinking. But it’s large for a pilot 
plant. It took four and a half years to 
design and build, and it has been en- 
gineered with enough leeway so that it 
can handle 550 tons daily 

At first glimp ts cost per ton of 
capacity ($20,000 per ton) looks about 
the same as that of the great hydrogena- 
tion plants that Americans dislike on 
the grounds that they’re too expensive. 
On a comparable basis, though, the 
Carbide design about half as much 
as the big plant ording to Carbide 
engineers. 
¢ Specials—Of 
some advantags 
of generating hvd 
Krom nearby 
has enough byprodt 


New Tools 


irbide’s new  hvydro- 
Institute, however, 
h for anything that 
ibroad. It is loaded 
Its capacitv—300 
is pitifully small 


wrinkl 


Carbide _ has 
instance, the cost 
gen is a major item. 
il plants, Carbide 

t hydrogen to proc- 
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Here's how appliance makers turned an 


idea into production reality with Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastics. 


The Problem: to produce evaporator pans 


for automatic defrosting refrigerators that 
will take the hard knocks of shipping and 


handling, and withstand constant exposure / 


to water 


ided of Fiberglas-rein- 
ht, stronger 


ater and 


Solution: Pans mo 
forced plastics. Weight for weig 
al and impervious to W 


than met 
terials, Fiberglas rein- 


other corrosive ™G 
forcements did the job. 
y-to-fabricate evapora- 


significant part in 


iene 





Semen 


Result: low-cost, eas 
tor pans that play ° 
efficient automatic defrosting: 


| 
a TOMORROW! =e 


Take plastics with their ease of fabrication, Cy 

‘ bere - 
lorability - - _add Fiberglas meee 77 e 
|, with its tremendous \ 


acids and the 


their unlimited rae) 
reinforcing materia 


strength, its resistance ft oils, 








elements, and here's the result: 
A material that opens whole new fields of / 
product design, such as seats, fenders, and / 
motor hoods for farm tractors, outboard 
motor housing, automotive parts, an infinite a 
number of products yet to be. \ 
Write for details on Fiberglas reinforcements ; — 2 - a 
now! / ; ~ a } ) 
eT Fibergias Corp. Plastics { {| \ Sane ye ae 3 
Reinforcement Division, Dept. 3, 16 East fooNat a a a 5 
56th Street, New York 22, N. 7 : \ y j \ S25 ye \ 
\ tg / x = 
\ y a= 
ae P 
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“, .. The people who seek 
fuels can’t escape this bur- 
den...” 


RESEARCH starts on p. 106 


ess 1,000 tons of coal daily. So it saved 
up to $4-million of investment there. 
Another Carbide advantage: Its plant 
is a one-stage hydrogenation whose 
products are chemicals. If it sought 
synthetic fuels, it would have to build 
and operate another hydrogenation 
stage—a very expensive one. The people 
who seek fuels, of course, can’t escape 
this burden. 
¢ Improvements—Aside from these ad- 
vantages, Carbide engineers claim some 
cost-cutting developments of their own. 
Perhaps most striking of Carbide’s 
improvements to conventional hydro- 
genation is this: It has speeded up by 
a factor of 10 the amount of timc it 
takes to shove | through the re- 
actor. Ordinaril val would spend 
about 45 minut 1 the high-pressure 
reactor. Carbide puts it through in less 
than 4.5 minut« Some experts doubt 
that this speedup can account for 
really big saving m hydrogenation 
costs. But Carbide people are im- 


pressed: 
S0t-Com0td k “Any time you can get 10 times the 
makes production from a smaller tool, you 


can’t help but improve the economics.” 


Pa Dirt out of mud roads And finally, tl Carbide people 
Peco} 


point with pride to the fact that their 
reactor doesn’t get so clogged with 
Taxpayers and motorists strike real pay dirt when mud roads and pitch coke that it must be shut down 











periodically for cleaning. This expen- 
sive fault in conventional hydrogena- 

The mud itself (or old granular pavement) is about 85 per cent of tion plants is a favorite target for those 
the material needed. Mixed with measured quantities of portland who think coal hydrogenation is just 


2 ond « ond wie a aha 1 Secene'a th err too expensive and inefficient for any 
cement and water and properly compacted it forms a strong, rigi ans tO tone 


base, which usually is surfaced with a bituminous treatment. 
The idea of building durable, low-cost roads by mixing soil and ll. From Gas to Coal 

cement intrigued scientists and engineers for years. Portland Carbide’s interest in hydrogenation 

Cement Association engineers, in cooperation with the Bureau of goes back a long way 

Public Roads and state highway departments, developed labora- Seventeen years ago the company 


was building itself a handsome chemi 
_ } » . aes > £ > > £ » ° . 
tory and field contro! methods that assure dependable performance. cal business on processing of natural 


The first scientifically controlled soil-cement road was built in gas into aliphatic—or straight-chain 
molecular structure—compounds. It 


ee tes oe oa e 
South Carolina in 1935. Since then more than 4,500 miles of roads was making hundreds of new chemicals 
and streets have been paved with soil-cement. and then finding markets for them. It 
built a lush antifreeze business on 

Development of a low-cost pavement to fit the needs of more ethylene glycol, for instance. Today 
than a million miles of rural roads and residential streets is another Carbide has markets for 2-billion Ib. 


example of PCA research and development. This work and field of oe age hemicals yd = 

a awe os etitetiten sun mada ae practically no market existec when the 

engineering and educ ational activities are made possible by the company plunged into the West Vir- 
voluntary financial support of PCA’s 68 member companies. ginia hills 30 vears back. 

As its gas-based chemical business 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | %:::!<1. Csbce people begin 

= 7 Fi wonder what would happen if they 

33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ilinois ever ran out of gas—or were priced out 

A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and of the market. They turned to coal 

concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work hydrogenation as a possible alternative 


streets are turned into durable, all-weather soil-cement pavement. 
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In New York—Tue Warvorr-Astoria 
Tue Praza anv THe Roossvert 

In Chicago—Tue Conran Hitton 

anp THe Parmer House 

In Wasbington, D. C.—Twe Mayriower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tue Jerrerson 

In Dayton, O.—Tne Darton Bittmore 
In Fort Worth, El Paso, Lubbock, Texas— 
Tre Hirton Horer 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hitton Horer 

In San Bernardino, Calif.— 
Agrowneap Spaincs 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hinton 

In Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacto Hinton 
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Located in the center of mid-town New York, The Roosevelt enjoys 
close proximity to offices, leading theatres, and smart shops. It has 
a direct passageway to Grand Central . . . one of the largest ter- 
minals in the world. In keeping with its friendly Hilton hospitality, 
The Roosevelt offers a wide variety of accommodations and restau- 
rants to suit every taste. Home of the celebrated Roosevelt Grill starring 
Guy Lombardo, his-Royal Canadians and other top flight orchestras. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES *« THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





AS CONVENIENT AS GRAND CENTRAL ...in New York 
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Employees rate clean, modern washrooms 
as a “must” in good working conditions 


A survey among workers from 400 plants shows that 
washrooms are one of the first four essentials in good 
working conditions. If your washrooms are clean and 
modern, with plenty of hot water, soap, and ScotTissue 
Towels, you have a “‘fixed asset”’ in goodwill. 

ScotTissue Towels have a certain quality “‘feel’’ to 
them. Extra soft and more absorbent, they’re kinder to 
the skin. Yet ScotTissue Towels stay tough when wet 
—one dries both hands. For other ways to improve 
your washrooms, just contact Washroom Advisory 
Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘*ScotTissue,’* ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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To the Executive 


Planning for TOMORROW... 


A switch to aluminum tubing slashed 60% 
from the cost of the base for Wheeldex “Circle 
Base Cub” card index files like the one shown 
abdve. Approximately 2,000 pounds of the metal 
formerly used made only 3,000 bases. The wise 
switch to aluminum and now—2,000 pounds 
makes 9,000 bases, 3 times as many! 


Thus aluminum greatly reduces raw material 
cost per base unit. Furthermore, the former 
metal required buffing and chrome plating. By 
anodizing aluminum after a bright dip, these 
time-consuming, cost-building plating opera- 
tions are completely eliminated! 


Sales figures show the beautiful anodized 
aluminum finish is proving highly effective in 


RE A gd 


METAL 





increasing eye-appeal and buy-appeal ... and at 
a much lower cost! Add to these benefits, the fact 
that aluminum tubing is easier to form and you 
have another important “plus” for aluminum. 


This proof of performance with aluminum as 
illustrated in the progressive design thinking of 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Company, White 
Plains, New York, may suggest a similar dollar- 
saving, sales-building conversion from other 
material to aluminum in your operation. 


Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. Call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” in your 
classified directory or write Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2585 S. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


j REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





Levees act as walls to keep 
from swamping cities and 


Channel cutoffs speed water 
passage. Old river bed is 
potential overflow basin 


Floods: There's Always a Bigger One 


should either get 
Few people, rort 
sO passive a_ position 


The trouble with water is that it runs 
downhill. In itself, that doesn’t mean 
much, but every spring—and sometimes 
summer, fall, and winter, too—enough 
water runs down hills into creeks and 
rivers to cause floods. 

Floods occur on practically every 
river in the world, and some flood a 
dozen or more times in a single year. 
Some floods cause no damage; many 
leave millions of dollars worth of ruin 
behind them. In many places, the dam- 
age increases with each flood. 

Last month the Missouri River 


114 


broke all records and a string of levees 
with a flood that will probably cost 
$300-million. Last July the Kansas 
River went over its banks to ruin nearly 
a billion dollars worth of property. In 
almost every vear of the last 15, floods 
have cost at least $100-million. 

¢ So-What School—There are still a 
few purists around with a quick an- 
swer to the problem: Nature meant 
for the rivers to overflow their banks 
and run all over the rich lands border- 
ing the streams every spring; so men 
who have moved onto these flood plains 


r purchase boats. 
take quite 
It’s probably 
just as well, too, that not many people 
hold the exact opposite If cnough 
money is spent on flood-control struc 
tures, there won't inv more damage 
The cost of such structures might well 
exceed possible damage, with a net 
loss on the deal. Besides that, there’s 
no way of knowing how big a flood 
will need controlling 

¢ Probabilities—l*lood 

about 10-year, 25-year, 


natelv, 


vicw 


experts talk 
and 100-year 
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Still to Come 


floods, meaning the biggest one that’s 
likely to occur in a period that long. 
Flood-control cost has to be considered 
in terms of these probabilities. It may 
pay to try to control completely the 
10-year floods, to hold back the 25- 
year ones in some parts of a river basin, 
and to evacuate and later rebuild when 
one starts down the valley so big you’d 
only expect to match it once a century. 
Or maybe it is worth-while trying to 
beat the big one, too. 

One of the snags in this figuring is 
that flood records don’t go back very 
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Big dams hold back tremendous 
volume of flood water 


far in a good part of this country. 
Little is known about any of the river 
valleys beyond 75 or 100 years ago. 
he biggest flood in the Missouri Val- 
ley before this year—as far as the records 
go—was in 1881. But the valley has 
been there for millions of years. The 
Indians told the first white men about 
some colossal floods in previous years, 
but nobody knows how high they were. 
Most important of all, no one can ever 
say how high the highest possible flood 
will be. ‘That’s why they talk about 
the 500-year one. It will be the super- 
colossal flood that will dwarf anything 
clse a river ever did. When that one 
comes, they'll start talking about the 
1,000-year flood. 


Federal, state, and local governments 
in the U.S., as well as private river val- 
ley groups, in many cases, work at cross 
purposes, or at least lay claim to the 
same areas, They are all pretty much 
agreed now on the over-all approach— 
something should be done about floods, 
though nothing can be done about all 
of them. But even this logical-sounding 
compromise doesn’t begin to solve the 
basic problems of how to control how 
much where. 


1. The Watershed Approach 


A likely beginning might be to at- 
tack floods where they start. Ignoring 
rainmaking and possible rain preven- 
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THE SCRAP 


Send for this new booklet 
—it tells how you can help 
out in the emergency facing the nation. 


Many thousands of manufacturing plants now face 
serious shortages of steel and products made of steel. 
Unless the steel mills and foundries get more scrap 
fron and steel, it will be impossible to meet current de- 
mands for both military and civilian production. 
You have the needed scrap—in the 
form of “idle” iron and steel: obsolete Seaarry sare) 
machinery, no-longer-usable jigs and 
fixtures, chain, gears, pulleys, pipe, etc. . MORE SOP 
Set up a Scrap Salvage Program in 700M... 
your plant* and help keep the steel ORE STEEL 
coming! Non-ferrous scrap is needed, # \\\ samaeeow, 
too! 


*For copy of “how-to-do-it” booklet, ad- 
dress Advertising Council, 25 W. 45 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


McGRAW- HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








“...a program of flood con- 

trol that will take 30 years 

and cost $8-billion . . .” 
FLOOD CONTROL starts on p. 114 


tion or relocation, this means starting 
in the watersheds (BW —Feb.16’52, 
p73). A watershed is the land from 
which rain or melted snow runs to a 
certain stream. An infinitesimal one is 
the sides of a single plowed furrow, 
which feed water into the bottom of 
the furrow. On a larger scale, it is a 
single valley feeding a creek. The 
watershed of the Missouri-Mississippi 
covers the entire midsection of the 
nation, including thousands of indi- 
vidual watersheds from Canada to the 
Gulf, from Idaho to Central Penn- 
sylvania. 

Strictly speaking, though, a watershed 
feeds a single stream. When water runs 
off the land too fast, you have the start 
of a flood in that stream. The stream 
can’t carry all the water, so it overflows. 
Or maybe it feeds the flow into a larger 
stream that is being fed too fast from 
other tributaries as well. Result: a big- 
ger flood. The same thing, if continued 
into the larger rivers, finally may wind 
up in a major flood on the lower Mis- 
souri or Mississippi 
e Topsoil—Even where they don’t 
reach headline proportions, rapid run- 
offs in the upland watersheds. still 
cause plenty of damage. Unless the 
water can soak into the ground, it will 
carry off valuable topsoil. This silt can 
cause still more damage by building up 
stream bottoms further down the river 
or by otherwise gumming up the works. 

The watershed approach aims at cut- 
ting down the speed of the runoff. 
This cuts down erosion, which, if left 
unchecked, would increase the chance 
of floods. Thus, it’s a conservation 
method as well as flood control. That's 
why the Agriculture Dept.’s Soil Con- 
servation Service has gone in big for 
watershed work. The department has 
worked up a program of flood control 
in the watersheds that will take 30 
years and cost around $8-billion, includ- 
ing local government and private share 
of the cost 

Before man came up the rivers to 
clear the forests and plant fields and 
build cities, there was no problem of 
rapid runoffs and erosion. The grass 
roots, the trees, and the thick layers 
of dead vegetation kept the earth 
porous. That let the water soak in or at 
least slowed the speed with which it 
ran off the hills and plains into the 
streams. 

Now that these natural controls are 
gone, conservation programs try to re- 
place them with such things as contour 
plowing, terracing of steep fields, strip 
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2,000-horse “kick” really steps 


By the time natural gas has traveled a 
hundred miles on its way to the big city, 
it has lost much of its pressure. 

A good “‘boost”’ is needed to get it over 
the next 100-mile part of its journey .. . 
and huge Worthington engine-compressors 
are there to provide it. 

These 2,000 hp giants—powered by the 
very fuel they transport—are Worthing- 
ton’s answer to a very special need of a 
rapidly growing gas-pipeline network. De- 
sign of the new engine-compressors was 
begun seven years ago when Worthington 
anticipated the amazing growth of these 
lines. 

Recent Worthington developments, 


further increasing the high efficiency of 
the units, have brought orders for approx- 
imately 200 of them. 

But this is only one of many ways Wor- 
thington equipment—aiding countless in- 
dustries—helps to increase living stand- 
ards throughout the country and the 
world. For ‘Worthington’ means much 
more than pumps and compressors. It’s 
also air conditioning and refrigeration, 
power transmission equipment, sewage 
treatment, construction machinery, and 
many other products for city, farm and 
industry. 

Such diversification builds stability .. . 
makes Worthington, 112 yearsold, astrong 


FOP EE 58 z 
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Good Water and Sanitation—engines 
pumps - weter treeting - comminutors 
air compressors - sir tools - water meters 


Lower-Cost Manufacturing — pumps 
compressors - steam turbines . engines 
power transmission «+ 


air conditioning 


Petroleum Products —compressors 
— + pumps «- chilling equipment 
refrigeration - decoking systems - turbines 


on the gas! 


link in the far-flung chain of American 
business. 

Worthington Corporation, formerly 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 





sir conditioning 
pumps turbines 


Fertilizer mixers 
refrigeration 





MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 


America’s production leadership 
depends on efficient movement of ma- 
terials and rapid distribution of goods. 
The Motor Freight Industry is proud 
to be a full partner in the great trans- 
portation system that does this job. Air, 
rail, water and highway carriers—each 
hauls its share. Each, in healthy com- 
petition, contributes to a strong econ- 
omy. In this system of free enterprise, 
the public is the primary beneficiary. 


Taviapr: its PE! 





GET A BOAT, move, or drown still is 


cropping, grass farming, building of 
small check dams to form little reser- 
voirs, and reforestation and _ scientific 
lumbering. 

Many advocates of watershed control 
claim that, if it is carried out on all the 
watersheds of a river basin, the flood 
problem will be licked. Farmers’ groups 
often argue that way. So do private 
electric power companies, which fear the 
power produced at government dams 
on larger streams. 
¢ No Panacea—Federal conservation 
people themselves don’t see watershed 
measures as a panacea. They do admit 
that about 75% of all flood damage 
occurs in the watersheds and is caused 
by the relatively small 10-year floods. 
This, they say, makes watershed control 
the best bet for effecting the greatest 
over-all savings. But they don’t go along 
with the claim that it will eliminate 
much of the downstream damage to the 
big cities and rich farmland caused by 
the superfloods. They argue that water- 
shed runoff controls hold back some of 
the water, but the bigger the volume, 
the less effective they are relatively. 
For 25-, 50-, and 100-vear floods in big 
basins, they make little difference. 
¢ The Big One—The Missouri flood 
last month was a clear-cut case where 
all the conservation in the basin could 
do nothing to cut the damage. 

Last winter the Upper Missouri 
Basin had extremely heavy snow. Sud- 
denly, the warm chinook winds began 
melting the snow at a tremendous rate. 
Spring came too fast; the ground hadn’t 
thawed, so the water ran over the 


the rule in many river-bank communities. 


ground to the rivers. These were still 
frozen, so ice jams formed. When the 
water finally was freed, it roared down 
the river to the tune of $300-million 
worth of havoc. 


ll. Big Upstream Reservoirs 


No contour plowing could have 
saved a nickel’s worth of the damage, 
most experts agree. But big reservoirs 
in the upper part of the river could have 
done a lot. The Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers and Interior Dept.’s Bureau of 
Reclamation think they might have 
cut most if not all of the destruction. 

The theory of big reservoirs is this: 
Block off the lower end of a convenient 
river valley with a dam to form a large 
reservoir or storage lake. The dam 
should be high enough to hold back 
major floods. 
¢ Pick-Sloan—At present the Engincers 
and Reclamation people are working 
together—theoretically, at least—on this 
approach. Their program is called the 
Pick-Sloan Plan after the heads of the 
two agencies. 

The Engineers have been in charge 
of main-stream flood control for around 
100 vears. Until the late 1920's they 
concentrated exclusively on 
straightening streams and building earth 
levees and floodwalls on the lower parts 
of rivers, especially around towns and 
cities. Then Congress authorized them 
to move upstream to build dams 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was building reservoirs way up the 
Missouri Basin to store water for irriga- 


almost 
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R/M Products for Farm Equipment Help Feed America’s Millions 


Our national appetite for food is terrific. And keep- 
ing it satisfied is a whale of a job. America would 
probably know hunger—certainly prohibitive prices 
—if our farmlands weren’t plowed, planted, culti- 
vated and harvested with smooth-running mechan- 
ized equipment. Without it, farmers could never 
supply enough grain, vegetables and milk, orchard- 
ists enough fruit, stockmen enough beef, lamb and 
pork, poultrymen enough fowl. 

Millions of farmers who operate this mechanized 
equipment depend on Raybestos-Manhattan prod- 
ucts. For them R/M spells reliability. Their con- 
fidence is shared by manufacturers of the equipment 


and by thousands who sell and maintain it. ‘I'hat’s 
why so many combines are equipped with R/M 
V-belts, so many threshers with R/M flat belts, so 
many sprayers with R/M hose, so many tractors, 
trucks and cars with R/M brake linings, clutch 
facings, fan belts and radiator hose. 

Production of these products, however, is just one 
phase of R/M versatility. Almost every industry, 
indeed almost every individual, is served by some- 
thing R/M makes in its six great plants and labora- 
tories. If you have a rubber or asbestos problem, 
consult an R/M representative. Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Pay besles ... Gondot - MANHATTAN ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
U.S. Asbestos ... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. Canadian Raybestos Company Lid., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Other R/M products include: Abrasive Wheels * Mechanical Packings and Gaskets © Rubber Covered Equipment * Hose © Bowling Balls * Other Industria! Rubber 
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Torrington Needle Bearings are designed to handle 
heavy loads. A full complement of small diameter 
rollers distributes the load evenly over a large area. 
Thus—for a given O.D.—a Needle Bearing has greater 
rated radial load capacity than any other type of anti- 
friction bearing. 








Other Needle Bearing advantages—compact size, 
light weight, ease of installation and maintenance— 
pay off, too. So let our engineers help you—as they 
have many others—take full advantage of Torrington 
Needle Bearings in your product. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 
\ 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTO 


Needie © Spherical Roller © Tapered Roller © Straight Roller * Ball * Needle Rollers 





tion and reclamation. In the 1930's 
the two groups began stepping on cach 
other’s toes. Each had a big program 
for developing the valley. Finally, Con- 
gress passed the Flood Control Act of 
1944 as a kind of compromise, authoriz- 
ing—but not appropriating—$5.5-billion 
for Missouri development work. Since 
then, the cost of the Pick-Sloan Plan 
has been upped; it will probably cost 
around $§-billion during the 20 or 
more years required to complete the 
string of more than 100 reservoirs all 
over the Missouri and its tributaries. 
The plan also calls for building and 
maintenance of a string of levees and 
floodwalls downstream. 

Little of the work has been done, be- 
cause Congress has been reluctant to 
back the plan with much money. But 
pressure stemming from recent floods 
will probably bring more money out 
of Washington. The major unit of the 
plan now in operation is the Fort Peck 
Dam in northern Montana. Lieut. Gen. 
Lewis Pick, Engineers’ chief, claims that 
Fort Peck alone saved Omaha in last 
month’s flood. He thinks that, if the 
partly completed Fort Randall Dam 
in South Dakota and Garrison Dam in 
North Dakota had been operating, 
there would have been no flood damage 
at all. 

Manv observers doubt that, but con- 
cede that losses would have been cut 
plenty, even enough to have paid for a 
big share of construction costs. 

e Many-Purpose—Most of the big dams 

in the program are the kind known as 
multipurpose. Besides creating flood 
reservoirs, they are supposed to provide 
recreation facilities, electric power, irti- 
gation storage, residential and industrial 
water supplies, navigation channels, or 
at least some of these. This is the basis 
for much of the criticism. The Ten 
nessee Valley Authority, which aimed 
at much the same thing, has been under 
fire for most of its existence. Critics 
say that an empty reservoir is the best 
flood control, but irrigation, recreation, 
electric power, etc., require full ones. 
They argue that the storage area re- 
served for floods isn’t large enough for 
the really big runoffs. Besides, they 
hold that power generation rarely justi- 
fies its cost and competes unfairly with 
private companies. Some people think 
that TVA has even failed to provide 
flood control, citing occasional over 
flows at Chattanooga and elsewhere. 
Others argue that the area flooded to 
create the reservoirs is actually greater 
than the amount that is covered by 
floods. 

Big-dam advocates reply that lands 
of less value are flooded to safeguard 
the much more valuable down-river 
farms and cities. Moreover, they claim 
that reservoirs are big enough to per- 
form several functions and thus spread 
the cost of construction, which ranges 
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from $60-million to $280-million for 
the big a>. 

¢ Vote-Bait—Big dams are big politics, 
too. The congressman who gets one 
for his district is a hero. Besides, mid- 
western voters are clamoring for flood 
relief. Since most experts agree that 
big dams can provide considerable con- 
trol, a continuation of the Pick-Sloan 
Plan is a certainty. 


lll. Assorted Remedies 


There’s no question but that the 
engineers will also continue building 
levees. Most of the criticism of levee 
and floodwall building is on an _his- 
torical basis—they never should have 
been built in the first place, the line 
goes. The first ones were built at the 
mouths of rivers. This raised the level 
ot the stream farther up, so more were 
built. As more levees were erected 
farther upstream, those lower down 
offered less protection to abutting land. 
In the recent Missouri flood, a farmer 
dynamited the levees of his upstream 
neighbor so that the neighbor's land 
was flooded and the pressure on his own 
floodwalls was reduced. Still, the dikes 
saved Omaha and many other towns 


and thousands of acres of farms, so 


they'll stay and increase where dams 
can’t help. 

¢ Other Methods—Aside from these 
basic control methods, there are some 
other special ones. Portions of the 
lower Mississippi channel have been 
straightened to run the water into the 
Gulf faster. But it is claimed that 
straightening actually increases flood 
damage by reducing channel-storage 
capacity. Another device is the use of 
abandoned channels for flood storage. 
There’s one near Cairo, Ill., that is 
said to have helped a little. 

In 1913 the Miami River in Ohio 
flooded disastrously and started the 
wheels rolling on a somewhat different 
program. ‘This is a system of dry 
retarding basins formed by dams with- 
out gates. It was set up under state 
law as the Miami Conservancy District. 
During heavy runoffs, just enough water 
passes through the dam openings to 
keep the downstream full to its banks. 
lhe rest fills the reservoir. This system 
works fine where normal drainage isn’t 
too heavy. Private power people like 
it because it doesn’t store enough water 
to make power. Practically everybody 
concedes that it has saved millions of 
dollars for Dayton and other cities in 
the valley without flooding much land. 
¢ Combination—Probably the _ ideal 
flood control system is a combination 
of conservation and watershed plans, 
dams (big and little, open and closed), 
and levees, reaching literally from the 
grass roots to the sea. It would have to 
reconcile political and business interests 
with human ones, and it would have to 





Our latest giant step — 

to Homer, Louisiana, puts us right 
in your back yard, if you're 
located anywhere south of the 
Mason - Dixon line. 


For customers in the East or 
Midwest, three other strategically 
located McLaurin-Jones mills 
expedite orders, speed deliveries. 


Whether you require extra fine 
chart paper to record delicate 
scientific readings, or tough 
gummed kraft tape to seal 
shipping cartons, McLaurin- Jones 
is capable of satisfactorily serving 
your needs as it has 

American industry’s through 

the years. 


McLAURIN-JONES Co. 


Manufacturers of the World's widest range of Gummed and 
Coated Papers such as: Waretone Mirror Finish Papers, 
Guaranteed Fiat Gummed Papers, ideal Stay Tape, 
ideal Veneer Tape, and Bive Star or 
Tanglefoot Sealing Tape 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICES IN: 

NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI ¢ LOS ANGELES 
Mills located ot; 

Brookfield & Ware, Mass. + Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, la. 
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AT MANILA ELECTRIC COMPANY IT’S 


FEDERAL NOARK’ CONTROL CENTERS 





Federal Noark Control Centers re- 
cently installed at the Rockwell Sta- 
tion, Manila Electric Co., Manila, 
P.I. Engineers: Gilbert Associates, 
Reading, Pa. (Right): The modern 
Rockwell Station of Manila Electric 
Company. 


THERE'S A BIG REASON why Federal Noark Control Centers are 
the leading choice of electrical engineers! Even a quick comparison 
shows that these control centers are complete, and thus a lot easier 
to install. And then, throughout their working lives, they are easier 
to service ... easier to expand and rearrange . . . easier to relocate, 
if that becomes necessary. 


Design and engineering leadership 


The amazing growth of Federal Noark as a manufacturer of a wide 
range of electric light and power equipment is very largely the 
result of advanced engineering and design. Time and again, in the 
last few years, Federal Noark has introduced new devices and radi- 
cal improvements that have out-moded standard equipment and 
vastly simplified installation and maintenance. 


Federal Noark plants across the country 


The demand for Federal Noark products has necessitated the 
continual increase of manufacturing facilities. In addition, the de- 
velopment of mass production techniques has effected important 
economies which are reflected in lower prices. 

Federal Noark’s six big plants are already 

stretched to the uttermost of capacity. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada. 
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SPEED UP WORK! CUT DOWN COSTS! 


Make Direct Copies of Almost Anything 
with the Amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC! 


Just Feed in Originals! 
No Retyping, No Stencils . .. No Negatives, No 
® Plates ... No Darkroom . . . No Messy Inks! 








CUT ORDER HANDLING COSTS! 
One of hundreds of OZALID Uses 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm has one girl process 1,000 bil's a day 
—nine times as many as before installing Ozalid! 


A Drug Chain keeps accurate, up-to-the-minute inventories with 
Ozalid! 

A Radio Station uses one clerk three hours to prepare bills that 
formerly required two clerks for twenty-eight hours! 

A Grocery Chain saves hours, increases accuracy and efficiency in 
copying weekly price lists! 

A Manufacturer uses Ozalid to save $8,000 a year in procuring 
supplies! 


A Big Department Store cashes in on special discounts by using 
Ozalid to pay bills the same day merchandise is received! 








="%¢ OZALID 
COSTS... USE 


Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Clean, Dry Copies—Instantly! 
No Proof-reading . .. No Smudge or Distortion 
g@ ... No Poor Carbons ... No Drying. 


In five minutes any girl in your office can 
learn to use the compact, streamlined 
OZAMATIC! This desk-top machine 
makes positive, ready-to-use Ozalid copies 
up to 16 inches wide—any length you wish 
—at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. Your 
first copy is ready in seconds, or you can 
have 1,000 letter-size copies an hour at 
less than 12¢ per copy. 

The Ozalid process copies anything 
written, drawn, typed or printed on ordi- 
nary translucent materials. Opaque copies 
require only a simple intermediate step. 
Larger machines are available for wider 
copies and greater production capacity. 

Send today for full details or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed in the classified 
section of your phone book. 


_ Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 








ALODIZING — 
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TRADE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PROTECTS ALUMINUM 
AND ANCHORS 
THE PAINT FINISH 


Use Alodized aluminum 
parts and products for 
enduring paint life and 
extra metal preserva- 
tion. 

**ALODINE’’ meets 
Government Finish 
Specifications. 


Ser} «6Write for Descriptive Folder 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO 


AMBLER, PA. 
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TRADE DETAILS? 


Customs regulations . . . con- 
sular invoices . . . insurance 
- + + special packing .. . rout- 
ing ... and other tedious tasks 
associated with importing or ex- 
Porting are enough to dampen 
the spirit of anyone — except 
those who thrive on them. Let 
BARR Specialists rid you of 
shipping complexities—free you 
for your profitable specialty. 


Investigate! Write for helpful {ree booklet FTD. 
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More Stretc 


i. Rubber 


Oil-extended GR-S increases bulk of synthetic rubber, 
reduces cost per pound of the final product. General Tire 
claims it gives tires from 15% to 30% more tread wear. 


Washington’s decision to keep a 
floor under the rubber industry’s con- 
sumption of synthetic GR-S general 
production rubber (BW —Apr.26'52, 
p31) won't work any real hardship for 
tire makers. They've already found that 
in many cases it’s as satisfactory as na- 
tural. Even more important, it costs 
only about half as much as naturgl. 
¢ More Savings—Now the economy- 
minded industry is taking a second look 
at an even cheaper form ot the raw 
material—oil-extended synthetic. That’s 
a process wherein oil is used to extend 
the regular GR-S formula. In effect, 
the addition of oil increases the bulk 
of the rubber, thus reduces the cost 
per pound of the final product. 

Ihe process got off to a bad start 
nearly two vears ago, when General 
Tire & Rubber Co. tried to sell its 
new discovery to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. (BW—Nov.18'50,p26). 
RFC rejected the deal, so General de 
cided to go it alone. But the company 
couldn’t try out the process without 
RFC’s blessing, so it took its process 
to Canada where it made a deal with 
the Polymer Corp. at Sarnia, Ont. 
Shortly after, RFC and other com- 
panies announced that they had found 
a way of stretching synthetic rubber 
production by using oil. 
¢ Rosy Future—Now tire producers 
look upon oil-extended synthetic rubber 
as a milestone in the development of 
a lower cost, better man-made material. 
It still presents a number of technical 
problems that the majority of the com- 
panies haven't licked yet, but one re- 
search chief predicts that within a year 
or two, 50% of all GR-S (the synthetic 
used for tires) will be of the oil- 
extended type. 

I'here’s no doubt in the minds of 
General Tire researchers that oil rub- 
ber will be the standard material in 
treads and carcasses of tires. The com- 
pany claims that the new synthetic 
not only is more economical, but it 
gives from 15% to 30% better tread 
wear than the best synthetic cold rub 
ber. The only real trouble the company 
has run into is in splicing the two ends 
of the tread together. 

General has also done a lot of re- 
search in Arctic products, and finds that 
oil rubber doesn’t become so brittle 
nor crack so readily as other rubber 


does when it xposed to sub-zero 
temperatures 
e Cost Cutter—But the chief advantag« 
at the moment in oil-extended rubber 
is in price. Since it is mixed with oil 
costing 3¢ to 4¢ lb.. the cost of the 
product is well below even low-cost 
GR°-S, which RF lls to the industry 
for 23¢ a lb. This makes it particularly 
attractive for us« low-cost products 
such as sponges ind kitchen equipment 

Government-operated plants are now 
turning out thi types of this syn- 
thetic: 
e An experin 
of the rubber 
sells for 153¢ per | 

eA popul 
oil and sells for | per Ib 
e An intermediate grade, 

28% oil, sells for 174¢ per Ib 

RFC’s produ t hedule for April 
called for 10.7-million Ib. of oil 
extended rubb« it of a total GR-S 
output of 141,120,000 lb 
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Two New Pipelines 
Get PAD’s Blessing 


The Petroleu Administration for 
Defense has given the go-ahead for 
what will probably be the longest oil 
products pipeline in the U.S 

The line, a proposal of the U.S. Pipe 
Line Co., is to be 1,600 mi. long, 14 
in. and 16 in. in diameter, carry 125,000 
bbl. daily, and st $69-million. It 
will start in th vastal area of Texas 
and will deliver products to the Mid 
west, Pennsylvania, and the Southeast 

The compan s this is to be a com 
mon carrier petroleum products pipe 
line, will carry ducts of all sellers 

The approved plan is a change from 
the company’ riginal application, 
which was for imbitious pipeline 
iti 
wency also O.K.’d 
f the longest. crude 

America, a proposed 
large-diameter trier from the new 
Permian Basin oil fields of west Texas 
to the Los Angeles area, a distance of 
1,100 mi. The $75-million project 
also includes a $15-million oil refinery 
at Phoenix, Ariz. The West Coast 
Pipe Line Co. is planning the line. 


The petroleum 
a project for on 
oil pipelines in 
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Let’s have a glass of water 


Take any new house, anywhere in America. 

It isn’t ready for a family to live in till the walls are up, the 
roof’s on—and the plumbing’s in. 

Today we take running water, hot or cold, for granted—just 
as we take gas for granted and sewers and streets for granted: 

All these services by municipal governments and public util- 
ity companies are furnished more efficiently because of the 
economical power of machines. 

The machine you see here is an International crawler tractor 
with a crane for carrying heavy pipe, like the water main being 
laid in this new subdivision. 

Other big red crawlers with the IH trade-mark handle the 
heavy jobs in mining, logging, earthmoving, roadbuilding. Wher- 
ever you see them, you know a good job of work is being done. 
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CUTTING COSTS IN CALIFORNIA. Proper equipment pays 
off for California’s East Bay Municipal District, which in- 
cludes Oakland, Berkeley, and suburbs. Here a modern 
crawler tractor lays a cast-iron water main. This handy ma- 
chine is an International TD-9, one of a complete line of 
rugged Internationals for every industrial use. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Industrial Power . . . McCormick Farm 


INTERNATIONAL power rnar pays 


Equipment ond Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 


. . » Refrigerators and Freezers 
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% Change 


1951 


Net Income 
{in thousands) 


Revenues 


(in millions) 1st qtr. 1952 


1950 
vs. vs. vs. 
1949 1950 Ist qtr. 1951 
Rev. Net Rev. Net Rev. Net 


$985 +15.0 445.7 +37.3 +14 NA —59.8 
21.4 25.4 NA 1,230 '1,228 11 +163 +459.1 4187 —0.2 NA —91.5 

38.7 $7.8 1,160 1,766 D412 +11.6 —31.0 +29.9 452.2 —49 ai: 
Chi. & South. 16.2 NA 856 1,131 206 +40 +35.9 125.6 +32.1 aie, Ww 
Colonial 6.7 NA D310 76 NA +0.2 — +19.6 —~ NA. NA 


Continental . 8.1 2.3 191 383. 37. +88 +377.5 +30.6 --100.5 — —60.2 
Delta 22.2 7.5 816 1,632 49 +13.2 +27.5 +29.1 1100.0 115.4 —31.0 
Eastern 98.3.NA $,258 7,232 NA +12.6 +1669 +25.2 +37.5 NA NA 
Mid-Continent 9.8 NA 355 136 NA 49.3. +44 419.5 —61.7 NA NA 
Northeast 7.4 1.4 418 188 D451 +25.2 +945.0 —53.5 —55.0 +167 NA 


Northwest 54.7 10.6 267 ‘1,785 D210. +.26.9 — +64 +568.5 £15.2 
Pan-American 188.6 NA 4,064 6,546 NA +1.2 +63.2 +226 +61.1. NA 
Trans World 1449 NA 7,830 8,511 NA +10.5 +109.9 +23.7 +87 NA 
United 127.8 32.2 6,430 8,563 “653 +13.6 --185.8 422.8 -+33.2 +14.2 


Ist qtr. 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 


American 
Braniff 
Capital 


$118.7 $163.0 NA $10,400 $10,549 


104.1 


NA — not available. D — deficit. 


Airlines: Ils the Downturn Ending? 


airlines have yenses no matter 


In the stock market, shares that go 
up usually come down sooner or later. 
Ihe shares of the airlines have been a 
distinguished example. They started 
their own readjustment before the gen 
eral market. Now there’s a good chance 
that this readjustment may be nearly 
completed 

The chart (above), with its accom 
panving table, tells vou the story of 
the air carriers over the past few vears. 
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In 1949 they were beginning to pull 
out of the slump that had overtaken 
them when they expanded too rapidly 


after the Business continued to 
pick up in 1950, and Korea capped it. 
The airlines began to earn some seri- 
ous moncy 

e Leverage—By that time, the lever- 
age factor that exists im anv industry 
with heavy fixed charges had begun to 
work for them. Like the railroads, the 
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about how to turn out better-looking letters... faster? 


You won't be, after a revealing “Production-Plus” test* 


on the new Remington Ele Contmiy- 


Yes, just a flick of the starting switch—and the 
Remington Electri-conomy’s controlled power typ- 
ing gets you “‘off the limb” and turns out handsomer, 
distinctive letters, bulletins and reports that com- 
mand instant reader attention. What's more, its 


amazing speed and ease of operation increases 
typing production . . . decreases office typing costs 
really boosts typists’ morale. 

That’s why the Electri-conomy with its “‘years- 
ahead” superiority in design, construction and per- 
formance is preferred by thousands of businessmen 
throughout the country—is successfully and squarely 
meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need 
to get more things done in less time. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 
or FREE literature “TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 
Rand, Room 2086, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





PUTS HOT JETS 
IN COLD SKIES! 


FOR HIGH AND LOW TEMPERATURE 
APPLICATIONS—SPECIFY STALWART 
SILICONE RUBBER PARTS 


Only Silicone parts can combat 
these two enemies — extreme 
cold and intense heat. Stal- 
wart-engineered Silicone rub- 
ber parts retain their physical, 
chemical and dielectric prop- 
erties at temperatures ranging 
from -110 to +500°F, 


Stalwart Silicone parts have 
excellent resistance to many 
chemicals, weathering, oxida- 
tion, moisture, ozone and other 
factors that destroy organic 
rubbers. 


Stalwart is equipped to pro- 
duce a wide range of precision 
parts from Silicone to meet 
the needs of aviation, automo- 
tive, electrical and other indus- 
tries. Let Stalwart Sili- 

cone parts solve your 

rubber problems! 

Write today for 


Catalog 51SR-1 for 
complete information. 


357 NORTHFIELD ROAD + BEDFORD, OHIO 
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riers; it worked out for the smaller 
“feeder” lines, too. 

So the airlines entered 1951 in high 
ear. As the year went on, business 
ooked wonderful, as most people had 
expected (BW—Dec.30’51,p58). Traffic 
was climbing fast above the record 
levels set the year before. The fighting 
in Korea and the other aspects of cold 
war did a lot to increase air movement 
of passengers and freight. But that 
wasn’t the whole story. People were 
gradually becoming more air-minded, 
anyhow. Aircoach, providing luxury 
speed at low rates for those willing to 
put up with rather inconvenient hours 
and Spartan conditions, was bringing 
in a whole new class of airline busi- 
ness. 
¢ Rates Up—Dividends, which had 
been pretty slim for airline shareholders, 
picked up in 1951. Among the majors, 
American Airlines boosted its annual 
rate from 25¢ a share to 50¢. So did 
Eastern Air Lines. United Air Lines 
went from 75¢ to $1.50. 
¢ Costs—But the leverage factor ran 
into trouble somewhere around late 
September, 1951. Leverage works fine 
as long as fixed costs stay fixed. But 
when they start to rise, you run into 
trouble unless you can boost your 
prices. That’s where the airline indus- 
try has another characteristic in com- 
mon with the railroads: Its rates are 
fixed by public authority. In its case, 
the authority is the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Here’s what happened to costs: The 
industry started giving out pay raises to 
employees, starting with the pilots. Fur- 
thermore, it had to take on more peo- 
ple and train them. Prices of all ma- 
terials were going up, naturally. 

At the same time, the industry lost 
some revenue it would have otherwise 
received when CAB started cutting air- 
mail rates of 10 domestic airlines, to 
eliminate the subsidy factor. 

The growing use of aircoach may 
have something to do with cutting po- 
tential 1951 revenue. But that’s a 
matter on which you will get fierce 
arguments pro and con in the air trans- 
port industry. 

Much of the argument depends on: 
(1) how vou allocate fixed costs to air- 
coach flights, and (2) whether air- 
coach scheduling has encroached on 
the more convenient daytime hours. 
So this is a hard one to settle. 

At anv rate, the airlines are far from 
happy at CAB’s pressure policy on air- 
coach fares. CAB recently told the 
lines they would have to bring fares 
down, or it would turn the whole serv- 
ice over to the nonscheduled carriers 
(BW—Mar.8’52,p20). That doesn’t look 
well for airline profits. 

On the other hand, operating reve- 
nues did jump 26% last vear, in spite 
of the airmail rate cuts. That compares 





Anything you can film you can file 
with Filmsort. In government, 
engineering departments, hospitals 
and insurance companies—wherever 
there are vital records, you can use 
Filmsort. 

Filmsort individualizes microfilm 
and files it by subject into cards. 
There is a Filmsort card for every 
size of film. If you want to spend 
more time looking af records than 
looking for them, turn to Filmsort! 


Filmsott can help you 
Tell us your problem! 
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IT’S IN THE CARDS 
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SALE versus MERGER 


Present taxes are 
influencing owners of 
closely-held corporations to 
consider the sale or merger 
of their firms. 

In many cases a variety 
of advantages, including 
marketability of ownership, 
can be gained thru merger 
into a larger, morediversi- 
fied concern. 

For owners of companies 
whose net worth exceeds 
$200,000 weare prepared to 
advise the right course of 
action and confidentially 
negotiate the sale or merger. 
Phone or write for an 
interview. 


W.ELGRIMM&GO. 


Private Placement Loans Negotiated 
Mergers « Sale-Leasebacks 
Financial 6-5265 
231 So. LaSalle St. » Chicago 4, Ill. 
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with a climb of about 13% in each of 
the two previous years. 

¢ Bad News—The boost in revenues, 
however, was overtaken by rising costs. 
Early this year the bad news began 
to trickle into Wall Street. The airline 
shares began to sink a lot faster than 
the general market (chart, page 126), 
which soon developed troubles of its 
own because of the general sag in busi- 
ness conditions. 

When 1951 reports began coming 
out, you could see how the leverage 
picture was changing. Weak spots were 
beginning to show. American Airlines’ 
1951 net was only slightly above 1950, 
though revenue was up 37%. Trans 
World Airlines showed an 8.7% gain 
in net, while revenues climbed about 
22.8%. 
¢ Margins Cut—William A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, struck a 
gloomy note at the annual meeting early 
last month. United had been one of 
the more fortunate lines in 1951. Net 
had continued to climb faster than 
revenue. Though he forccast a 15% to 
25% revenue boost in 1952, Patterson 
refused to say anvthing about profits, 
“due to the narrowing of profit margins 
common to the industry.” 

His caution was well-timed. About 
two weeks later United released its first 
a 1952 report. It showed that, 
though revenues had climbed 14%, net 
was off 38%. However, since traffic is 
normally bad in the first quarter, this 
was the second postwar year that United 
showed any profit for this period. Delta 
Air Lines showed the same picture: net 
up 15%, profits down 31%. As other 
lines report, you can expect much the 
same picture. 
¢ Crashes—Of course, the first quarter 
of 1952 was an unusually tough one, 
even for a first quarter. The three Eliza- 
beth crashes weren’t exactly good for 
business. J. H. Carmichael, president 
of Capital Airlines, in releasing first- 
quarter figures last week, largely blamed 
this tragic series for the fact that Capital 
was in the red. 

However, the crashes haven't seri- 
ously affected the nationwide traffic 
picture. Revenue passenger mileage 
(not operating revenue) climbed about 
20% during the first two months ‘of 
1952 over the 1951 period. The obvious 
drop in passenger traffic was restricted to 
the New York area. You can’t tell, of 
course, how much potential business 
was lost around New York and else- 
where. 

e What Next?—Thus the first quarter 
was tough in many ways. But what is 
the outlook for the rest of the year? 
And how about airline profits? Some 
leaders of the industry—and some Wall 
Street observers, too—think that as new 
equipment comes into operation the 
carriers will gradually work out of their 
current trap. Faster and roomier, the 
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Today’s high replacement costs 


emphasize the need for 


Mdléemilte Sounklee 
10-point FIRE PROTECTION 


Take a look at your production equipment. Some machines have 
probably had their original cost written off by many years of 
service. Others may be only a few years old and still others practi- 
cally new. Yet all of them are vital to your operation. 


Have you ever considered how much it 
would cost to replace them with all new 
equipment at today’s high prices? 


Of course they’re insured. And if your company is alert, you try 
to keep insurance coverage up to value. But are you informed 
daily of every price rise on every piece of equipment you own? 
Have you figured installation costs at today’s high labor rates? 
Are you sure that replacement equipment is obtainable on short 
notice at any price? 


The more you think about it, the more you'll agree that it’s far 
better to prevent the destruction of vital equipment than to 
face the prospect of replacing it at many times its original cost. 
“Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire Protection is designed, engi- 
neered and manufactured specifically for you to do just that! 


Write today for our factual book 
“The ABC of Fire Protection” 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Wdemilc Sounkler 


SemST IN PiReE PROTECtIIiQ@ 
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Mochaniged 
pinilonance 


—saved this roof! 


Saved labor, time and dollars 
for its owner 


A MECHANIZED 

GRAVEL REMOVER, 
operated by one man, loosened the 
gravel and exposed the clean roof mat 
of the Old Goff Mills building in Paw- 
tucket, R.L....as fast as six men could 
do the job by hand spudding. Dry spots 
and cracks were readily accessible— 
easily repaired. 


A MECHANIZE 

ROOFING PUMP 
delivered Tremco Roofing Preservatives 
from the ground, 65 feet up the side 
of the building, right to the dry felts. 
Resaturation was speedily accomplished 
...with no spillage...with one mao 
doing the work of four. 


THE TREMCO MAN recommended these 
Mechanized Maintenance methods after 
careful examination of this roof. Result: 
a revitalized roof that will give years of 
low maintenance service. And the job 
was done with substantial savings in 
time and labor! Write for 32-page 
booklet, “Solving Roof Problems”. The 
Tremco Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or The Tremco Manufactur- 
ing Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


rea 


UM-1017 





new planes will have a lower breakeven 
point. That will give revenues a chance 
to start climbing faster than costs again. 

A Wall Street analyst, who was one 
of the earliest to call the downturn on 
the airline shares, thinks he now sees a 
tendency for revenues to advance faster 
than costs. He believes the trend will 
become more obvious this summer. 
However, he doesn’t expect this to 
mean a complete reversal of perform- 
ance on the part of the airline stocks. 
He thinks that the group has completed 
its private adjustment and will now 
tend to move in tempo with the gen- 
eral market. 

Certainly, there are no strong bullish 


signs for the air carriers. CAB probably 
won't give them much help this year in 
the way of fare boosts. It has just 
O.K.’d a $1 boost on one-way fares and 
has started investigating to decide 
whether higher fares are justified. As 
everyone knows, such proceedings take 
plenty of time. 

Furthermore, the new equipment on 
which the industry places such hopes 
will cost money to “integrate’’—that is, 
the training of pilots and crews to han- 
dle it. 
¢ Oil Strike—Right now the airlines 
have another headache: the strike in the 
oil industry, and its limitations on sup- 
plies of aviation gas 


Treasury Seeks New Money 


Individuals, trust and pension funds are the target of 
unmarketable 234s going on sale May 19. Payment can be 
by instalments, or partly by exchanging other bonds. 


The Treasury is setting the stage for 
the first major borrowing designed to 
raise new money to meet the expected 
defense deficits. Last week Secretary 
John W. Snyder issued a May 19 invita- 
tion for investors to subscribe to an 
unlimited amount of long-term, un- 
marketable 23% bonds. 

No new issues will be involved in 
the financing. What’s being offered 
is the so-called ‘“‘accord 23s,” due 1975- 
1980. Some $11.5-billion of this issue 
are already outstanding. 

Thev’re the same bonds that the 
Treasury offered last spring in exchange 
for Victory 24s then overhanging the 
market (BW —Mar.24’51,p121). That 
operation was designed to fit in with 
the Federal Reserve Board’s decision 
to pull its long-time pegs from under 
the government bond market. The new 
bonds were dubbed “accord 23s” be- 
cause they appeared soon after the FRB 
and the Treasury reached their Mar. 3 
mecting of minds on how much future 
support FRB should provide. 
¢ Individuals—In its latest campaign, 
the Treasury is training its guns on the 
investible funds of individuals and of 
institutions such as insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, and trust funds. 
No cash subscriptions will be accepted 
from commercial banks. In fact, their 
only “in” on the deal lies in the right 
to get the “accord 23s” in exchange for 
long-term restricted 24s, which they ac- 
quired before Dec. 31, 1945, for the 
partial investment of time deposits. 

For the groups that can come in, the 
door is really wide open; they can sub- 
scribe to as many bonds as they want. 
What's more, they have options on how 
to settle up the tab. Payment can be 
made in full on June 4, or it can be 
spread over four equal instalments on 


June 4, Aug. 1, Oct. 1, and Dec. 1. 
Purchasers have a further choice: They 
can pay only 25 in cash and the rest, 
on a par-for-par ba in bonds of any 
of the four restricted issues with the 
longest maturiti That includes the 
24s of 1965 1970, the 24s of 1966-1971, 
and the two issues of 24s of 1967-1972. 
The freezeout of commercial banks 
is intentional. Borrowings from com 
mercial banks add to inflationary pres- 
sures because they build up the money 
supply. But the situation is just the 
reverse with other types of borrowers; 
when the Treasury borrows from them, 
it takes moncy f circulation and 
thus offsets some of the inflationary 
effects of deficit financing 
¢ Quick Rise—News of the Treasury 
operation raised quick wave of op 
timism in Wall Street’s “government 
bond crowd.”’ Dealers began to up thei 
bids for long-term Treasuries. Soon the 
market chalked up its biggest gains in 
many a day. The Victory-24s went up 
as much as | points, a tremendous 
boost when you remember that Treas 
ury issues are normally quoted in 32nds. 
A number of factors caused this ex 
treme bullishness. Manv experts de 
duced from the move—despite earlier 
forebodings (BW —Mar.15’52,p9)—that 
the Treasury was unlikelv, over the near 
term, to offer anv new marketable issues 
at interest rates above 24%. And, due 
to the Treasur exchange offer, it 
looked as though the supply of long 
term marketable governments would 
soon shrink materially 
e Dragging Feet—In a short time, 
though, it became clear that few in- 
vestors went along with this bullish 
thinking. Trading did increase in the 
government market, but the public’s 
participation in the price upswing was 
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Only Edison makes it! 


Q Exdicon.. 


*ncCcOoORPORATEDO 


It's so downright e-a-s-y to use! 


All you have on your desk is the small, simple TELEVOICE 
phone of familiar design. Just pick it up—and dictate!... 
TELEVOICE is Edison’s new, unique, fast method every- 
one likes and everyone's talking about. TELEVOICE gives 
you economy—three, six, even twenty inexpensive phones 
in a dictating network. And TELEVOICE gives you service 
such as you've never had before—immediate, direct, un- 
interrupted, always available—thanks to Edison’s pat- 
ented circuits. Nothing equals it for e-a-s-e of use—for 


getting your work out faster—for low, low cost. The 
trend is to TELEVOICE, the new-fashioned way! 


. . . . 

More than a thousand users a month are turning to TELEVOICE! 
(Names you know include divisions of GENERAL ELECTRIC, ESSO 
STANDARD OIL, UNITED STATES RUBBER, PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
BORDEN’S, ILLINOIS CENTRAL, MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE— 
and you'll find it serving small and medium-sized offices from 
coast to coast.) They’re enjoying new-fashioned dictation—at an 
average cost of $141 per dictator served! Take a moment to get the 
whole story of TELEVOICE... 


EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER jenotticni- rip ronca 


The Televoice System 
Read this eye-opening booklet! Shows how TELEVoICE 


gets faster action—with greater ease—at lower cost. No 
obligation—just send the coupon, filled in or clipped to 
your letterhead. Or phone your local THomas A. Epson 
repiesentative for demonstration. 


= 54 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
Name. 
A 
Company——___ 
Address. 
City Zone___State. 

















American Business Leaders use WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
to improve profits and human relations 


; 


Off hand remarks 
produce remarkable results 


Politics and business are subject to 
plenty of talk — and both are materially 
affected by it. 

Casual comments about the ability of 
a political candidate can change people’s 
minds and affect an election. 

Chance remarks that favor your busi- 
ness policy or your product can make 
friends and customers for you. 

Unfavorable remarks about your com- 
ilso have their effect. They can 
unfairly influence people to discount the 
advantages of your brand and to take 
the ir 

Favorable comments, therefore, are es- 


Dar 
pany 


business elsewhere. 


sential for the business that seeks sound 
public relations and satisfactory sales. 


How to Win Favorable Comment 


Your business can benefit materially 
from offhand remarks if you supply 
people with facts. When people know 
why your product is superior, or how 
your company worked out its progres- 
sive policy, they can speak confidently 
and favorably. When people do not 
possess this knowledge, they can speak 
rumor — with 
questionable results for you. 


only from hearsay and 


The Ideal Way to Convey Facts 

The most effective way to circulate 
your facts is to put your full story in 
print and in detail. Explain every major 
and minor sales point in well-printed 
selling literature: booklets, folders, bro- 
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chures, broadsides, catalogs. These per- 
mit you to illustrate and document each | 
fact with thoroughness and persuasion, | 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


Naturally, you will insist on atrrac- 
tive printed pieces, for you know that 
good printing packs selling power. So 
you will engage a good printer. 

A good printer can be a better printer 
when he is permitted to work with you 
from the very beginning. Then he will 
save you most in money, time and effort, 
for his skill and experience can be ap- | 
plied at every step of the way. 

To make sure of an outstanding job, 
your printer will probably use Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. He knows he 
can rely on Warren papers for the finest 
printing and for trouble-free 
uniformity from start to finish. 

S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


| 


surfaces 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


ats. uv. 5. PAT. O6e 
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STAN DARD 
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ziP-ON SPEED NUT’ 


alles 8370 


ASSEMBLY SAVINGS 


Merit Table Co., Inc., changes to standard Zip-On important that the job be made simple and easy. All 
SPEED NUTS for attaching table legs—improves rong meer = barge pM canoe Pore pmanpern mee 
‘ e le 
product quality—saves 4 assembly steps! en teen eliminated by quick-on, stay-on SPEED Nurs! 
Coming up with an 83% assembly savings—in the face = Perhaps there’s a SPEED Nut “Savings Story” waiting 
of today’s rising costs—is quite an accomplishment! to be found on your production line—better fastening 
How did Merit Table Company, Inc., of New York, engineering can pay you big dividends! Call in your 
N. Y., do it? Simply by trading in a complex production Tinnerman representative for technical assistance. And 
cycle for the streamlined SPEED Nut principle of spring write for your copy of Tinnerman “‘SAvINGs STorIEs”’, 
tension fastening! It once required two presses, a tapper a Free booklet showing savings made in a wide 
and a spot welder to attach fasteners for table legs. variety of fastening problems in industry: TINNERMAN 
Now—standard Flat-Type Zip-On Spzep Nuts are ppopucrts, INc., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, 
quickly applied by hand—releasing this equipment for Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., 
other production. Hamilton, Ontario. In Great Britain: Simmonds 
Added to this 83% savings is the greater customer satis- Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. Jn France: 
faction Merit has built into their product. Since the Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A.—7 rue Henri Barbusse, 
legs are assembled to the table by the customer, it’s Levallois (Seine), France. 
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THE OLD METHOD 


metal plate 


table slide; 2 hole 
drilled, tapped and 
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SPEED NUT METHOD 8 SPEED NUTS and 
screws ore used ach screw ts put into 
clearance hole in tabi lide; SPEED NuT 
is “zipped” down to retain screw. Table 
leg goes over screw wing t applied 
and tightened down 

sheet needed 














STEREO-REALIST 


purs {i} (9 mro 


says ROBERT MUELLER, Soles Manager, 
Distributor Div. Centralab — 
A Division of Globe-Union inc. 


Casa manufactures components for the 
electronics aes. While individual items 
nished products — television 


are small, many of the 
too big to carry 


sets, for example — are large . . . 
in order to show products in use. 

Stereo-REALIST slides — in full, natural color 
and true-to-life depth — have proved to be a dra- 
matic answer to Centralab’s visual selling problems. 
Each sal is now ipped with a REALIST 
Viewer and a set of slides in a compact carrying 
case. Prospects can study every detail of construc- 
tion without leaving their offices. 

Present commercial users proclaim the REALIST 
to be ‘‘the world’s finest visual selling aid.’’ ic’s the 
ideal rsonal camera as well» But you must see 
REALIST slides to appreciate their full impact. 

your mearest camera dealer or commercial 
photographer to show 7 some, or, for catalog, 
write DAVID WHITE COMPANY, 375 West 
Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 





New, Low-Cost REALIST 
HANDI-VIEWER 


Commercial users of stereo 

can now effect a consider- 

able saving with the new 

Reautst Handi - Viewer. 

Has the same fine lens, 

brilliant illuminating sys only 
tem, and picture size as 

the ST61 Reauist Viewer, $163 y 50 
Convenient, pocket size, REALIST 

Attractively styled in heavy- HANDI-VIEWER 
duty plastic. 


Winner of 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 
Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and 
accessories are products of the David W bite Company 
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Debt Rises With Inventory, Taxes 


The trend of corporate working capi- 
tal is a standard thermometer for taking 
the temperature of business. But it’s a 
tricky one, and you have to know how 
to use it. Thus, you can be badly fooled 
if your sole criterion is the size of work- 
ing capital. As any banker will tell you, 
it’s the composition of the capital that 
really counts. 

That’s why you shouldn’t take at face 
value the 1951 working capital report 
issued last week by the Security & Ex- 
change Commission (above). It will 
tell you that the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities of all U.S. non- 
financial corporations rose $2.5-billion 
in 1951 to reach $80.9-billion—repre- 
senting the largest yearend working cap- 
ital on record. Trouble is, that’s only 
part of the picture. And the rest is not 
SO TOSV. 

Indeed, the general showing was less 
favorable than those in manv earlier 


reports, including the one issued three 
months ago. In the closing quarter of 
1951 working capital had dropped al- 
most $l-billion. What's even more 
important, liquidity continued its per- 
sistent decline, noticeable since mid- 
1950. 

At the end of 1951 current assets 
covered current liabilities only 1.92 
times, the lowest ratio since 1944. The 
coverage by quick assets (cash, govern- 
ments, and receivables) was only 1.23 
times, lowest 1939. Cash and 
governments alone equaled only 58% 
of current debts, the narrowest margin 
disclosed by any SEC report since 1941. 

It’s hard to see when this trend may 
change for the better. One of the 
primary causes has been soaring taxes. 
Another has been the cost of carrying 
rocketing inventories. 

To correct its unwieldy inventory 
position, business generally will have 


since 
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SIDE BY SIDE in Fruehauf’s giant Avon Lake 
manufacturing plant, these two precision-pro- 
duction lines turn out a continuous quota of 
military and domestic Trailers vital to the 
defense needs of the nation. Special Military 
ae ; Trailers on the first line, and conventional 
A highway-freight units on the second, both con- 
le my 4 nan pees am fin to the efficient functioning of 
: F America’s military supply system. 
b- MANY SHARE THE JOB 
7 ' Fruehauf’s seven American manufacturing 
NJ plants and their many hundreds of sub-con- 
tractors all share in this important job of 
supplying the nation with essential defense 
transportation. For Fruehauf Trailers serve not 
only in the regular delivery of necessary goods 
and materials to every American industry and 
community, but also as an indispensible part 
of the Armed Forces. 


FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE 

Fruehauf’s complete Trailer-manufacturing 
facilities — largest in the world — and Frue- 
hauf’s vast fund of engineering know-how and 
experience are already hard at work and al- 
ways available for additional production or- 
ders or sub-contracts that will serve America. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Dry Freight Aerovans in Production at the Avon Loke Plant. 





AEROVANS CHASSIS POWDER HAUL VANS STAKE AND RACK TRAILERS CHEMICAL TRANSPORTS 
TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVIL AND DEFENSE NEED! 





For your free copy of cata- 
log No. 52, write to McGill 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 334 
N. lofayette Street, Valpo- 
raiso, Indiano 


precision 


QUALITY 


bearing 


In every field, there is one product 

that is outstanding for quality. In bear- 
ings, it's McGill. For almost thirty years 
they have answered industry's 

need for greater machinery efficiency 
through superior bearing performance. 
McGill engineering facilities are 


available to your company, too. 


precision bearings 





to find some way to convert its load of 
materials and finished goods into cash 
much faster than has been possible in 
recent month 

As for taxes, there’s one bright spot. 
Under the Mills Plan, business must 
now pay 70 of its previous-year 
federal taxes by June 15—formerly, it 
was only 50 As a result—barring the 
unforeseen—corporations mav find it 
possible to build up cash positions in 
the last half of 1952 much faster than 
was possible 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The flood insurance program just pro 
posed by President Truman would in 
clude private in nce comnanies. But 
the private carriers probably won’t go 
into the plan thev can gct finan 
cial backing from the government. Thev 
can’t see how flood insurance can pay 
its own wav (BW-—Sep.1’51,p10¢ 

7 
Big municipal inventory: Dealers in tax 
exempt state d local government 
bonds have about $214-million in bonds 
on the shelf | re worried about 
prices, since t re municipals will 
be offered thi r and investors may 
feel that income t vill be cut later. 
In spite of re t firmness in the cor- 
porate bond 1 ket (BW—Mav3’52, 
p123), there h n pri utting in 
municipals 

. 
Montana’s veterans’ bonus bond issue 
went begging f vhile after the state 
offered it to mw riter The market 
was leerv of t urity behind the 
$21.7-million It’s based on pro- 
ceeds of a cigarette tax, plus additional 
optional actior the legislature. 
Finally, a svndicate bid on the bonds 
on a 2.92% Id basi 


Something new: \ facturers & Trad- 
ers Trust Ci f iffalo has increased 
its capital bi ing $5-million via 
25-vear term | from Northwestern 
Mutual Life. Int t rate is 4%. Inter- 
est charges are deductible for tax put 
poses; preferred | common dividends 
aren’t. 
s 
New bond financing in April was big- 
gest for any month since 1926; stock 
issucs were h¢ t since 1946. Total 
bond issues w $1,052-million, in- 
cluding $325-million of municipal 
offerings and § nillion of Federal 
Land Bank finan Total stock issues 
mostly utilit re $174-million 
* 

Stock market activity showed a different 
picture. April trading was smallest for 
that month sin 1949—about 29-mil- 


lion shares 
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Clean air is a must for maximum steel production. 


Write for “Dust, Dollars and Dividends’’. . . the dramatic story 
of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


merican Aix Litser 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, itd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Lovisvilie, Ky. and Moline, lil. 


Steel mill dust is death on main drive motors. If not 
eliminated from the motor rooms, this air-borne saboteur causes 
shut-downs at the power source that takes a costly toll in tonnage. 
That's why the air today in most steel mill motor rooms is 

. supplied dust-free and “super-clean’’ by AAF equipment. 


rE i itil 
i t retiiel 
He ae ELECTRONIC peti ROTO-CLONE 
: +H bar J raecipitators i HY. DUST COLLECTORS 

uD) —, 
—r— 
~ AIR FILTERS 





THE MARKETS 


Some of This Year's Big Losers 


Recent 
Leve/ 

$75.00 
37.25 

104.00 
41.38 
27.50 


42.87 
43.25 
39.75 
23.87 
69.00 


22.50 
52.75 
33.75 
23.50 
40.25 


90.63 
26.87 
26.50 
111.25 
13.50 


% Change 
Recent Level 


vs. vs. 
1952 High 1951 Close 
—18.7% — 6.0% 
—22.9 —18.1 
—17.0 —12.4 
—219 —13.1 
—25.2 —262 


—23.1 —15.1 
—192 —15.6 
—23.0 —23.7 
—32.1 —23.0 
—21.0 — 58 


—18.2 —18.9 
—24.1 —i49 
—19.1 —13.5 
—172 —79 
—16.6 —16.6 


—i72 —143 
—212 —212 
—248 —124 
—282 —217 
—28.0 —26.5 


1951 1952 Range 
Close High Low 
$92.25 $73.25 
46.87 36.12 
125.37 «102.12 
53.00 39.63 
37.25 25.87 


55.75 42.00 
53.50 41.50 
51.63 38.37 
35.13 =. 22.63 
87.50 66.75 


2750 8621.63 
69.50 50.00 
41.75 31.25 
28.37 «= 23.00 
4825 39.00 


109.50 89.00 
34.12 25.37 
35.25 25.25 

155.00 110.00 
18750 =—:12.75 


Gone With The Wind— breezes in the Old 
South are usually warm . . . and humid. That's 
why Rhinelander regards the land of mammies 
and magnolias as an ideal proving ground for 
their famous G & G* Task Papers, for moisture 
resistance. When countless hard-to-keep prod- 
ucts protected by Rhinelander glassines stay 
free from moisture here, it's odds-on that they'll 
stand che test anywhere. 


From the 


Rhinelander 
Notebook. 


MOONEE iN capwines si watd eee 


1951 Market Roses Wilt 


have taken very hefty cuts in earnings. 
¢ Growth Stocks wok, for instance, 
at the first-quart port by Rohm & 
Haas. Though sales rose about 13% 
over the 1951 quarter, profits dropped 
from $2-million last vear down to $1.3- 
million. MMM mnual report for 
1951, released in March, showed that 
per-share earning 1 the common had 
dropped from $2.51 to $1.92, though 
sales were up substantially. American 


There’s nothing so wilted as the roses 
of yesteryear. And the same thing goes 
right now for many stocks that not long 
ago were favorites for investment or 
speculation. 

There’s a great deal of difference be- 
tween roses and stocks, of course: Wilted 
issues often revive when the weather 
turns sunny. 

Right now, though, the stock market 
weather is cloudy and a little cold. You 


hucky Little Chicks —this healthy brood will 
grow plumper faster and be better egg produc- 
ers than their mamas because a paper mill was 
restless and got ideas. Their diet, you see, is 
fortified by a superior YEAST— rich in proteins 
and vitamins. And this YEAST—just think of it 
— is made from elements of our pulp wood that 
are unsuited for our fine papers. It is exciting 
to think that wonderful, nutritious food fer 
both animal and human consumption is being 
created from what once was waste. 





*Glassine and G # — the functional 
papers that do so many jobs well. 





can learn a lot about the inconstancy 
of stock prices by looking at the table 
(above). 
¢ Strong Companies—There are some 
fine stocks in that list. Take, for in- 
stance, metal shares like Aluminum Co 
of America, Anaconda Copper, and 
American Smelting. The market's esti- 
mate of their ability to make profits— 
and to rise in market value—has changed 
a lot since metals started coming into 
better supply 

Or take highly regarded growth stocks 
like Minnesota Mining & Manufactur 
ing, cthical drug maker Rohm & Haas, 
specialty-steel producer Allegheny Lud- 
lum, or chemical shares like American 
Cyanamid, Commercial Solvents, and 
Monsanto. All of them have taken a 
very substantial drop in market value 
from their 1952 high. 

Why? Such stocks just naturally lose 
ground when speculative ardor cools off. 
More important, some of these stocks 


Cyanamid’s first-quarter sales were off 
abeut s slowed up, and 
net carnings were vn from $9.5-mil 
lion to $6.6-million 

Another type of 


7%, as bu 11h 


ympany—the kind 
that is heavilv in d with commodi 
ties—has_ taken licking this vear. 
Profits of companies like Anderson Clay- 
ton and Firestone Tire & Rubber were 
cut sharply when ymmodity prices 
dropped. 

¢ Capital Goods—The change in busi- 
ness condition ther companies 
that are well regarded in their fields, 
though not nec lv in the invest 
ment-grade or gi itegories. Profits 
of Mead Corp., per company that 
sells a lot of magazines, were sliced 
The stock of Fairbanks, Morse dropped 
as investors took another look at the 
prospects for capital goods. 

There’s another good reason why 
some of the heaper_ stocks have 
dropped off so fast, percentagewise. In 
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the last couple of years a large number 
of stocks have been split, to bring 
them within the reach of less well- 
heeled investors. For that very reason, 
prices of these stocks get more volatile. 
The smaller investors are often the ones 
Sy scare casily when the market drops 
off. 

¢ Minority Up—So you can see that 
1952 hasn’t been a bull market for a 


lot of stocks. In fact, the table of stock 
groups (below) shows that only a minor- 
ity have made any gains at all. That's 
bound to cut down the effervescence 
that a bull market needs to keep rolling. 

Certainly, if you had bought a pack- 
age of the individual groups below at 
their highs earlier in the year, for trad- 
ing purposes, you’d be pretty sour on 
the market today. 





1951 

Stock Group Year-end 
Crude oil producers ae oo Ce 
Shipping pkewu 3 471.3 
Finance companies 130.0 
Railroads 148.6 
Metal containers on eet 89.9 


262 
226 


TV, electronics 
Shipbuilding : 

Gold Mining (U. S.) 
Automobile , 
Integrated oil companies 


Food chains. . 
Confectionery... . 
Soft drinks 
Utilities 

Natural gas 


Auto parts, accessories 
Railroad equipment 
Sugar 

Machinery 

Tobacco 

Food companies 


COMPOSITE INDEX 


Shoes 

Consumers goods 
Electrical equipment 
All industrials 

Soap 

Printing, publishing 


High-grade commons 

5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 

Building materials 
Department stores 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics 


Coal (Bituminous) 
Carpets, rugs 

Movies 

Aircraft manufacturing 
Mining, smelting 


Ethical drugs 

Mail order, general chains 
Office, business equipment 
Capital goods 

Chemicals 


Steel vex 
Tires, rubber 

Farm machinery 
Low-price commons 
Leather 


Fertilizers 

Glass containers 

Metal fabricating 

Paper 578 
Textile weavers ‘ 301 


Vegetable oil 5 a dite 287 
COREE. io. cccene a 195 
Rayon Ee ; fay 565 
Distillers ave 469 
Lead, zinc ....... cee veeds 141 
Air transport. 


* New 1952 low. # New 1952 high. 


The “1952 Bear Market” Thus Far 


Standard & Poor's 


Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100) 
Recent 1952 Gains 
Level Maximum Now 
874 620 769.1 34.2% 21 

568 538 560.8 20.7 19 

144 130 144.9 11 11.5 
168 151 163.0 13 

100 2 il 


1952 Range 
High Low 


300 § 14.: 
242 7 
62 s s 13 
207 6 
311 10 


“Ow ft we £*£ NO & WwW 


NWeenn & 


wae Nm 


coc 


oo 


nN 
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You'll be sure it’s the 
best water cooler, 
sees . 


yp {VINATOE 


fh the 


hermetically sealed 
power unit 


® sealed against noise and dirt 
© Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 
® spurtless, feather-touch dial 

® longest life, greatest economy 
® complete line for every need 

© full 5-year warranty 


For YOUR water cooler needs . . . see “Kelvinator” 
in your telephone directory . . . ask about our 
National User Plan for immediate service and 
delivery, coast-to-coast; or write to Kelvinator 
Woter Coolers, 104 Lucas Street, Columbus, O. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it’s 


hehimator 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 








CASE of S. Dakota 
Arbitrate big strikes. 


To find a parallel to the present 
mood of Congress, you have to go back 
six years. 


The war had just ended then, and the 
fat pay envelopes of industrial workers 
were slimming down, along with over- 


time. Thousands of families took a 
sharp drop in their standard of living. 
The unions set out to make up the loss 
with wage increases. 

he slogan of the day was “52 for 40 
or fight.” That was the union asking 
price: a raise in wages that would en- 
able workers to earn in 40 hours what 
they made in 48 during the war—eight 
of those hours at time-and-a-half pay. 
¢ Widespread—A lumber strike in the 
spring of 1946 started off what was 
to be the biggest strike wave the coun- 
try has ever seen. Before it spent it- 
self, over 116-million man-days of idle- 
ness were charged to labor disputes. 
Every major industry except rubber was 
directly affected. 

\s the strike wave rolled on, public 
apprehension and indignation mounted. 
It expressed itself in the clection in 
November that year. Majority control 
passed from the “ins” to the “outs,” 
and the 80th Congress was Republican 

That Congress believed it had a man 
date from the clectorate to do some- 
thing about labor. It wrote the Taft- 
Hartley act and voted it into law over 
a Presidential veto. 
¢ Same, But Different—Today, the 
mood of Congress is the same—engen- 
dered by the stecl dispute and Truman’s 
seizure tactic (page 29)—but the prob- 


140 


MORSE of Oregon 
Legalize seizure. 


Lots of Ideas on 


lem is very different. In 1946 the Wag- 
ner act was a ready-made, scapegoat 
target for Congressional action. And 
in the 80th Congress, Robert Taft pre- 
sided over the Senate Labor Committee 
and made it his principal job. 

Now there’s nothing so easy to legis- 
late against as the Wagner act was, 
and the leadership Taft provided 1s 
missing. 
¢ Pro and Con—Instead of a hard-hit- 
ting campaign for changes, lawmakers 
—mostly Republicans—are tossing into 
the House and Senate bills represent- 
ing their individual ideas of what 
should be done to regulate powers of 
the President and to clip the wings 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

heir proposals range from bills for 
outright return of steel mills to private 
owners, to regulations for legalizing 
scizure in times of emergency. Most of 
the proposals will never see the light of 
day. But some may be the germ of a 
new federal law—particularly if the Su- 
preme Court next week reverses District 
Judge Pine’s decision that the White 
House has no inherent powers to seize. 

Meanwhile, the House Labor Com 
mittee this week started investigat- 
ing WSB (BW—Mav3’52,p126)—asking 
questions about the way it handled the 
steel case. And the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee is reopening 
consideration of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, particularly the section defin- 
ing WSB powers. 

e Changes in View—Out of all this 
almost certainly will come changes in 


LUCAS of Texas 
Take WSB out of disputes. 


Labor Law 


SMITH of Virginia 
Use more injunctions. 


deny WSB a role 


the present act 
Some changes pro 


in labor dispute 
posed so far 

e Rep. Wingat 
and Sen. Everett M 
would (1) tak 
WSB; (2 


majority of publ 


Lucas of Texas 
Dirksen of Illinois 
isputes away from 

WSB to provide a 

mbers, who would 
be able to outvot mbined labor and 
industry board members; and (3) make 
public members subject to Senate con- 
hirmation 

e Sen. John W 
urges an all-public board—with no “spe- 
cial interests’”’ members. Industry and 
labor oppose thi d it isn’t likely to 
get very far in € 

e Seizure—Cong is interested in 
clearing up the President's seizure 
powers as it is in lefining WSB’s dis 
putes role. ‘Truma ints a seizure law. 
Congress is 
whether there s 1 be 
far one should g 

e Sen WW 
minded Republi 
President 
have Congress hold 
of the powers 

His bill would 
dent to declare a1 
cause of a threatened or real strike and 
to appoint an emergency board to set- 
tle the dispute or to make a report in 
30 days. After that, the President could 
(1) make recommendations to Congress 
for settling the dispute, including seiz- 
ure; and (2) the facilities if within 
five days Congress did not specifically 


reorgan 


Bricker, Ohio, 


divided over 


one, OT how 
Morse labor- 
would give the 
vers—but would 
checkrein over use 


secizu 


uthorize the Presi- 
nal emergency be- 


SC1Z¢ 
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forbid it. The U.S. Treasury would get 
any income left during seizure, but 
only after the owners get compensa- 
tion for use of their property, operating 
expenses are paid, and the gevernment 
is reimbursed for its costs of operating 
the property. 

* Calf members of the Senate La- 
bor Committee, under committee chair- 
man Sen. James E. Murray, are working 
on a variation of the Morse bill, to 
make seizure effective more immedi- 
ately. Their version would bypass the 
emergency-board stage to allow for a 
quick seizure. 

e Sen. Francis Case, South Dakota 
Republican whose pre-Taft-Hartley_la- 
bor bill was vetoed by the President, 
opposes seizure. He would amend ‘T-H 
to allow the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia to name im- 
partial investigating boards, if the Presi- 
dent requests it. If a national emer- 
gency dispute isn’t settled by board rec- 
ommendations, the Case proposal calls 
for the National Labor Relations Board 
to poll union members on board-pro- 
posed terms. A rejection would end 
government intervention; an acceptance 
would make the terms binding for six 
months. 
¢ Receivership—In the House, interest 
centers on a bill by Rep. Howard Smith, 
Virginia Democrat, co-author of the 
Smith-Connally act under which the 
government ordered 70 seizures during 
World War II. Smith would let the 
President ask for an 80-day injunction 
without first appointing a board of in- 
quiry and waiting for it to act. The 
board would be named after the injunc- 
tion and would be limited to reporting 
facts without recommendations. 

If the dispute isn’t settled within 
the 80-day period, the Smith bill would 
authorize the government to ask fed- 
eral courts to appoint receivers to opcer- 
ate strike-threatened facilities and, if 
necessary, the union, too. No changes 
in wages and working conditions could 
be ordered during the receivership. 
Strikes and lockouts would be forbid- 
den. 
¢ Direct Aim—In addition to general 
disputes legislation, some proposed bills 
are aimed specifically at the steel sit- 
uation. 

One, by Sen. Morse, would require 
return of the mills to their owners if 
the companies accept WSB recommen 
dations on wages and fringe benefits, 
without the union shop. Another, spon- 
sored by 14 Republican senators, simply 
would direct Truman to return the steel 
mills. These senators feel that, if the 
mills are returned, Truman will then be 
forced to invoke the T-H 80-day in- 
junction to prevent a steel strike. 
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Unit Air Conditioner 


A drafting room .a Utah . . . an ice cream bar in Mis- 
sissippi . . . a specialty shop in New . er each has its 
particular human-comfort problems. All are met with Frick 

B Unit Air Conditioners . . . because they're designed to be 
adaptable . . . having extra cooling capacity . . . as well 
as provision for optional winter heating . . plus record- 
breaking dependability. © They are applied to each job by 
experienced refrigerating engineers. You get this superior 
equipment and superior engineering service only when you 
install Frick Air Conditioners. Write, wire, phone or visit us: 
Branches and Distributors in all principal cities. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


RICK 


Two Offices and the Sales Room of the Madison eee co PE tA 
County Dairies, near Jackson, Miss. are Cooled 
by this 5-hp. Frick Unit. 





could nibble more delicately than this new PB MaiiOpener! Just 
nuzzie an envelope next to its guarded cutting shaft, and a mere 
whisper comes off the edge . . . envelope open, contents intact. 
Yet it opens at a touch any size envelope, of any kind of paper, from 
the finest tissue to the toughest fibre . . . Most versatile envelope 
opener ever made, the electric LE is made for long, dependable 
service... A great time, work and temper saver in any office 
... Gets the office off to a headstart every morning! 

Ask the nearest PB office to show you the full line of hand and 
electric MailOpeners, or write for free booklet . . . 
PITNEY BOWES, INC., 1476 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
. . . Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. & Canada. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILO)PENER 








4 OPERATORS 
INSTEAD OF 16 
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It used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
It was a hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work. When a regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 


After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

lt might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Mechanical 
Handling 


ystems, Suc 


S me SY oe os me | Le ee 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

In Canada: 
Conedion Mechanical Handling Systems, itd. 
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Upheaval 


...in ClO's textile union 
leaves Emil Rieve at the 
wheel, forecasts bargaining 
that may spur other unions. 


The Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO) has just come through 
a stormy internal revolution. Its presi- 
dent is still in his seat, but a number of 
other officers—including the executive 
vice-president—have gone down. Now, 
as the air clears, two things become 
apparent: To prove itself capable and 
to reunite the split union, the new 
administration will have to show some 
hard and aggressive bargaining with em- 
ployers. And some of the demands it 
makes may well spill over into other 
industries. 
¢ Rieve Victory—Emil Ricve, president 
of TWUA since its founding, faced his 
first opposition this year, in ‘T'WUA’s 
seventh clection. He soundly trounced 
his former executive vice-president, 
George Baldanzi, by a 1,223-to-720 vote 
after a bitter—and sometimes unruly— 
campaign. 

Rieve carried into office with him an 
entire slate of general officers, ousting 
three pro-Baldanzi vice-presidents and 
replacing Baldanzi in the union's sec- 
ond-highest job with a close Rieve 
supporter, Mariano Bishop. 

The only clear-cut issue in the cam- 
paign was a personal one: Rieve vs. 
Baldanzi. The two men, and the fac- 
tions they headed, stood generally for 
the same things—just in different words. 
So floor debate and campaigning dealt 
with explosive personality exchanges 
rather than tangible issues. 

I'empers ran high. Several times, 
meetings almost broke up over union 
politics. And old friendships were sorely 
strained. As a result, there are serious 
wounds within the union. These must 
be healed before real unity can be won. 
¢ Gains Necessary—Riceve and his top 
associates recognize that, and more. 
They know that they must now produce 
important results for textile workers— 
to solidify the union membership. If 
they fail, a new knock-down, drag-out 
fight will be unavoidable in 1954, or 
before. 

As long as the union leadership split 
persisted, organizing and negotiating 
failures could be blamed on disunity. 
Dividend energies of staff people—poli- 
ticking part time for one faction or the 
other—weakened the union. Employers 
hesitated to deal with Rieve or Baldanzi 
people wherever an open split showed 
up. And unorganized workers showed 
little interest in a union that might, at 
any time, break wide open. 

Now, Rieve thinks all that should 
change: “We must account for our 








No. 4 in a Series 
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Joweng bla 
ARE A LOT OF MILES 


And... it’s door-to- 

door, shore-to-shore. 

That means a wealth 

of experience in mov- 

ing people everywhere. - 

All . . . this experience 

is at your service, your removal, 
whether it’s across the street or 
across the nation, will be made 
safely, and quickly 

Yes Sir... for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest Na- 
tional office or agent—refer to yel- 
low pages of your telephone book. 


wide AGENCY ORGAN 2, 
"1 
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NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


EXEC. OFFICES: CHICAGO, TLL. 


Service Manager of Major Appliance 
Distributor Stops Burnouts with 
Klixon Protected Motors 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Mr. Eugene Kaminski, 
Service Manager of the Artophone Corpo 
ration, largest independent electrical dis- 
tributor in the Midwest, finds Klixon Pro- 
tectors save service calls 
“Our experience has shown that KLIXON 
Inherent Overheat Motor Protectors practi- 
cally eliminate service calls due to motor 
burnouts. We are completely sold on 
KLIXON Protectors 
The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 
into the motor by the motor manufac- 
turer It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
working preventing 
the motors from burning 
out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 
placements, request equip- 
- nt that has motors with 
lixon Protectors. 


“SPENCER THERMOSTAT 

Di». of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2605 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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stewardship as a united administration. 
. . . Our energies must now be fully 
employed to serve our members better.” 
¢ Direction—In what way? The 1}- 
million textile workers in the nation are 
still largely unorganized; and as a re- 
sult, the economic status of all organ- 
ized textile workers is weakened. So, 
according to Rieve, TWUA’s emphasis 
must first be on organizing the unor- 
ganized, particularly in the South. 

That means employers in the South 
must expect new union organizihg 
drives in the next two years, backed 
by the union’s $3.4-million in net re- 
sources—down about $500,000 in two 
years, but still a potent treasury. 

It means also that TWUA can be 
expected to go after substantial wage 
gains within the next vear—after waiving 
wage demands this spring because of 
unsettled conditions in the industry. 
The union is now committed to “go 
ahead to better contract terms [and 
not| to take anv backward steps.” 
eHow Much Unity?—Rieve and his 
associates know, too, that the extent of 
unity in T'WUA now must depend on 
the union lives of those who backed 
Baldanzi over Rieve. A_ purge, they 
realize, might split the union wide 
open—especially in the South, where 
Baldanzi had a lot of strength. 

At first, the Rieve forces planned to 
oust all top-level Baldanzi aides from 
appointive offices. They didn’t want to 
risk continued political activities. Soon, 
cooler heads prevailed. The adminis 
tration promised “there will be no re- 
prisals. Anyone {who backed Baldanzi| 
who is willing to carry on true trade 
union activities, and to stop politicking, 
has nothing to fear.” 

There is more to the changed atti 
tude than first meets the eye. Many 
of those supporting Baldanzi are recog- 
nized throughout T'WUA as among the 
best and most aggressive of the young 
leaders in the union. 
¢ Outside of Politics—Delegates, some 
1,968 representing a claimed 400,000 
TWUA members, were almost exclu- 
sively interested in internal union 
— Everything else got only per- 
unctory attention. 

That leaves major economic decisions 
to the union’s executive staff—decisions 
bearing on such things as dwindling 
employment, a continuing North-South 
wage differential (8% to 10% now), 
resistance to unionization in the South, 
and the generally depressed condition 
of the textile industry. 

Some of the resolutions adopted 
without debate or discussions give a 
clue to top-level thinking on these sub- 
jects. For instance, TWUA is now 
pointed toward demands for $125-a- 
month pensions; federal hospital insur- 
ance, without cost to those covered, for 
persons over 65 on social-security rolls; 
a $1.25-an-hour federal minimum wage; 
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Taft-Hartley repeal; and tax relief for 
wage earners. 

More important, it wants strong 
Congressional action to ease textile 
unemployment—through some kind of 
machinery like that of the National 
Recovery Act. It would enforce a 35- 
hour work weck, limit mills to two- 
shift operations, and sect wage and 
working-condition standards. 

The union also wants Congress to 
curb liquidation and migration of tex- 
tile mills by (1) requiring that capital 
gains from liquidation of going con- 
cerns be taxed at the same rates as 
other incdme; (2) removing the federal 
tax exemption now granted to local and 
state bonds designed to finance indus- 
trial enterprises; and (3) restricting 
allotments of scarce materials for new 
and expanded textile mills, while there 
is no shortage of production capacity. 


Wage Board Reels as 
Strike Piles on Strike 


A battered Wage Stabilization Board 
this week struggled desperately to cope 
with mounting strike problems—while 
its own structure and functions were at 
stake (page 140). 

[his was the situation at midweek: 

¢ The impasse continued in the 
steel case. Union leaders’ attention 
turned to important executive board 
and convention business in Philadelphia 
-where the steel dispute will get a 
thorough going-over next week. 

e WSB set a hearing on the oil 
dispute for May 13. Unions and oil 
companics agreed to send representa- 
tives. ‘The wage board urged the un- 
ions to end their walkout and come 
back to the bargaining table. Unions 
protested WSB’s resumed interest in 
the oil dispute, but at midweek had the 
return-to-work plea under consideration. 
Barring a quick end to the stoppage, 
this dispute, too, appeared headed 
toward the White House. 

e Western Union and AFL’s Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union resumed 
contract discussions under the watchful 
eve of the Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service. IMCS appeared to 
have a tough job before it. Western 
Union claimed CTU’s strike was “‘rap- 
idly collapsing,” and questioned “the 
need for the assistance of the mediation 
service at this time.” It said it can’t 
raise pay 

¢ New troubles blew up in clec- 
trical manufacturing as the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) broke off negotiations with Gen- 
cral Electric, announced members will 
be “free to strike” after May 14 under 
a wage reopening. Westinghouse, too, 
was having wage troubles with IUE and 
other unions. 
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OIL COMPANY 


man Monroe Rath- 
bone called labor’s concept of business 
an unrealistic caricature that needs updating. 


industrial relations 


ECONOMIST 


M. A. Adelman of MIT ventured that if 


“bigness in business, labor, and government 


is necessarily evil, it is also a necessary evil.” 


All Sides Work Together in IRRA 


It is pretty widely believed that the 
AFL, the ClO, the NAM, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and other 
normally opposing forces in labor and 
industry get together harmoniously only 
during community projects that few 
people could be against. But there’s at 
least one other occasion: meetings of 
the Industrial Relations Research Assn. 


Last week several hundred of IRRA’s 


STEELWORKERS 
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official Ben Fisher denied that we 
are in a “laboristic state. . . . We 
are just bringing social up to industrial progress,” he said. 


almost 2,000 members came to New 
York to shake hands, get the latest 
gossip of their profession, and sit in on 
discussion of current problems. Many 
are academicians from colleges around 
the country. But plenty of others come 
from labor unions, companies, trade 
associations, and the government. 

¢ Getting at Truths—IRRA has been in 
operation for five years. Its membership 


INDUSTRY LAWYER 


“even when they encroach on our old concepts of a free economy.” 


rolls are open t iyone interested in 
what it is try to do. Its president, 
Princeton prof J. Douglas Brown, 
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meetings and conventions to studying 
problems in that field. By the end 
of the war, however, industrial relations 
had outgrown its status as an adjunct 
to other fields. It needed an organiza- 
tion of its own. That’s why IRRA was 
born. j 

¢ Realistic-IRRA isn’t exactly like 
other scholarly, professional groups. 
Many of the axes its members have to 
grind are sharp. IRRA itself doesn’t 
take partisan positions on any policy 
matters, but it would be unrealistic not 
to expect some of its members to take 
sides, the same ones they take in their 
day-to-day operations. 

Last weck’s meeting, for instance, put 
Monroe Rathbone of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) and Ben Fisher of CIO’s steel- 
workers (pictures, page 14+) on the 
same platform to discuss management- 
labor stereotypes. Each brought a parti- 
san pitch to the discussion. But another 
participant, M. A. Adelman of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, pro- 
vided a more dispassionate view of the 
problem. 
¢ Combined Forces—The bulk of 
IRRA’s panels and publications aim 
at presenting basic research on such 
problems as productivity, manpower 
utilization, and full employment. For 
the most part, its members are econ- 
omists concerned with special human 
applications in their field. More and 
more, however, members are being 
drawn from other fields, particularly 
psychology and sociology. Even though 
industrial relations now has in IRRA 
its own scholarly group that sets it off 
as a separate field, the association still 
depends on specialists from other 
spheres for much of its material and 
membership. 
¢ No Sharp Lines—How much IRRA 
cuts across the line of social science 
shows clearly in its plans for the rest 
of the year. Before members convene 
for their annual winter meeting in 
Chicago this December, the organiza- 
tion will have met jointly with the 
American Political Science Assn., Amer- 
ican Psychological Assn., and Western 
Economics Assn. 

This mixing of fields is also evident 
in IRRA’s published research. A tvpi- 
cal case is its study, The Aged and 
Society, published in 1950. This work 
covers clements of everything from 
economics, sociology, and psychology 
to medicine and social insurance. 

The organization’s executive board 
consists mainly of labor economists, but 
it also has people from such fields as 
law and social work. Besides, it has 
one representative of government, 
Ewan Clague of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; one union man, George 
Brooks of AFL’s Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers; and one management man, 
James Worthy, personnel vice-president 
of Sears, Roebuck. 
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No trick to this, with 
ROCKRITE Tubing! 


Three steel parts in place of two. 


That’s a feat worth doing these steel- 
conscious days. But it’s no trick with 
Rockrite Tubing, sized by a distinc- 
tively different process to closer tol- 
erances than possible with any other 
method. Rockrite Tubing can give 
you: 

e 50% more parts per pound of 
your steel allotment because more of 
the metal goes into the finished part. 
e Up to double the output of parts 
from each automatic screw machine. 
e A corresponding reduction in the 
total cost of the finished part, includ- 
ing tube stock and machining. 


TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION - WALLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 





Learn more about how 
close-tolerance Rockrite 
Tubing can step up your 
production, step down your 
steel requirements for 
quantity production of 
ring-shaped and cylindrical 
parts. Bulletin R2 tells the 
full metal-saving story. 
Write for your copy today. 
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ITS REVOLUTIONARY! 


PHOTOCOPIES 
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instantly! 
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New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from orig- 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- 
tracts, invoices, reports, biue- 
prints—right in your own office. 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 
80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate costly re- 
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side for expensive copying service. The Auto- 
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stantly from any originals—whether printed on 
one or two sides. Requires no dark room—and 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 


Pictures and tells complete 
Auto-Stat story—shows 
you how you can use this 
revolutionary new 

copy method. 
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NEW! Nothing else like it! 
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Representatives in every principal city. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. I 
2839 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ili. t 
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copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full  § 
details on this new photocopy method. { 
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You advertise in Business Week when you want to influence management men. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





“No significance,” John L. Lewis com- 
mented affably when asked about a re- 
cent luncheon with officials of C&O 
and other railroads at Virginia Beach. 
He said he was looking over coal dump- 
ing facilities in Norfolk and Newport 
News, and the luncheon was for cnter- 
tainment only [here are reports, 
though, that the subject of coal prices— 
important in pending wage talks—came 
up informally. 
+ 

American Woolen scttlement with 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America can be expected soon. No 
wage cuts are likely, but work loads 
may be raised. 
« 
felt in Washington 
over CIO’s shifting its WSB’ members 
to what is being described as a “‘second 
team.” Emil Rieve, third of CIO’s 
original board members, quit last week, 
as expected (BW —Apr.26’52,p150). 

s 
f CIO’s Amalgamated 
n Atlantic Citv next 
weck is set to give government procure- 
ment policies a rough going-over. The 
union complains that established north- 
ern mills are being forced out of busi- 
ness due to Pentagon buving from 
newly created low-pay mills (BW—Mar. 


15’52,p172). 


Some concern 


The convention 
Clothing Workers 


® 
Beer and bootleggers are cutting into 
the sales volume of the liquor industry, 
due to price ri 1used by new high 
taxes, AFL’s Distillery Workers com- 
plains. Result: heavy layoffs. 
es 
banks is up from a 
peacetime “normal” of 10% annually 
to 25%. a recent survey showed. Banks 
must now hire 100,000 new employees 
annually. That’s difficult, they sav, be- 
cause “suitable” applicants are scarce. 


Labor turnover 
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What may interest you particularly about this gleaming PYREX brand glass canister 
set and juice jug for Nesco isn’t shown in the picture. 

It’s the close working-together of a wide-awake, imaginative, salesminded 
manufacturer with Corning glass engineers, first, to produce a product idea, which 
would bring in new business, then to clothe that idea with beauty and utility. 

The permanent high lustre, transparency and ruggedness of Glass by Corning 
plus the possibility of combining it with wood or other non-critical materials in 
attractive and useful designs, recommended it to Nesco. But glass also has other 
striking features to offer, both as a design material and as an engineering material. 


For example, besides being bright and easy to clean, Glass by Corning can be 
corrosion proof. It can be hard and smooth. It can have unusual light-transmission 
qualities .. . and great heat resistance. It can be strong. And it’s available now— 
without limit. 

Corning glass engineers are at your service—ready and willing to work with 
you as they have worked with Nesco and hundreds of other manufacturers of both 
consumer and industrial products. Let us discuss your particular problem, be it 
designing for stepped-up consumer sales, searching for a better material for some 
product or component part, or replacing a hard-to-get metal. 

A word from you will get action. Write, wire or phone Specialty Products Dept. 
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Where Tariff Reduction Would Strike First 


1927 


Typical pro-tariff cartoon of the 1920's shows foreigners 
and “international bankers” ruining the American home. 


American Tariff League 


1947 


s Register 


Anti-tariff plug, supporting reciprocal trade, takes view 
that barriers send up prices at home. 


Now, in... 


1952: Will the Barriers Go Up Again? 


Ever since Congress passed the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1934, 
the U.S. has been steadily paring its 
tariffs. The trend has run pretty con- 
tinuously away from economic isola- 
tionism. But this year it looks as if 
the trend is going to hit a few bumps. 

It may be that resurgent protec- 
tion talk is only a temporary reaction 
to today’s fast pitch and roll of the 
world economy. Or it may actually 
mark a turning point in the trend. But 
whatever it comes to in the future, it 
looks plenty big right now. The struggle 
over U.S. import policy—between par- 
tisans of freer trade and defenders of 
tariffs and other barriers to foreign prod- 
ucts—has spread to every nook and 
cranny of Washington. 
¢ Madhouse—This week the Capitol 
was jumping with nervous activity. A 
baker's dozen of restrictionist measures 
—more than at any time in U. S. history 
—were pending in Congress. The under- 
staffed, overworked Tariff Commission 
was wrestling with a score of applica- 
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tions for tariff hikes. The Dept. of 
Agriculture was forging an armory of 
new protection measures under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. A bill to 
simplify archaic customs regulations 
was bogged down in the Senate Finance 
Committee. Generals, admirals, and 
lesser military procurement people were 
tiptocing cautiously through the en- 
tanglements of “Buy American” laws. 
¢ Contestants—The lines of battle are 
firmly drawn. On the one side are the 
Administration, fearful of the effect of 
heightened trade barriers on our allies’ 
economies; foreign diplomats, mindful 
of their nations’ need for dollars; im- 
porters and exporters who depend on 
free-flowing world trade. On the other 
is a growing minority of manufacturers 
who feel that their slackening business 
is threatened by foreign competition. 

In the middle, by and large, are con- 
gressmen, backing and filling under the 
heavy pressures of election-year politics. 
¢ Long Fight Ahead—Thcere will be no 
early letup or showdown in the contest. 


It’s one of the most crucial issucs in the 
evolution of U.S. foreign policy (BW— 
May3’52,p160). And it won't be settled 
overnight. After all, the question of 
protection has been with us ever since 
the first tariff act of 1789 

The outcome of the 1952 debate, 
however, could change the course of 
the cold war, its effects on our 
own and our allies onomics. Moscow 
is already exploiting U.S. trade barriers 
(BW —Apr.26'52,p152 crowing that 
the U.S. will never Ict its allies get a 
fair share of its market. Worried for- 
eigners can only hope that the present 
U. S. talk of protectionism is temporary. 


with 


1. New Barriers Building 


Temporary or not, present demands 
for protection measures have thrown a 
chill into foreign exporters and U.S. 
importers. Here’s the present status of 
the campaign 

There are 16 new 
relief under Section 


applications for 


of the Trade 
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Agreements Act before the Tariff Com- 
mission. (Section 7 lets a manu- 
facturer demand hearings whenever he 
feels imports “cause or threaten serious 
injury.”) There were only two applica- 
tions on the books last fall. Present 
applicants want increased protection for 
watches and parts, bicycles and parts, 
wood screws, chalk and plaster of Paris, 
motorcycles and parts, table and kitchen 
chinaware, clothespins, dried figs, can- 
died cherries, briar pipes, blue cheese, 
garlic, fish fillets, tuna and bonita in 
brine, bonita in oil, and pregnant, mares’ 
urine (used in estrogenic compounds). 
More relief applications may be com- 
ing—in textiles, machine tools, sewing 
machines. 

Of course, the Tariff Commission 
won't act on all these requests, and, 
when it does act, tariffs won’t neces- 
sarily be boosted so high as manufac- 
turers ask. Also, any increases the com- 
mission does recommend will have to 
be O.K.’d by the President. 
¢ Indicator—It’s hard to tell now how 
the commission will react. The best 
indicator of which way the trade winds 
are blowing will be the decision on the 
motorcycle case, due in June. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Mil- 
waukce, has asked for a boost in the mo- 
torcycle tariff from 10% to 40% ad 
valorem, in the tariff on parts from 
15% to 50%. Pending the tariff, it 
wants a quota of 10% of domestic pro- 
duction slapped on. The company says 
rising imports are damaging its busi- 
ness, vital for national defense. 

Cycle importers say that this kind of 
protection would cut imports to zero. 
Imports now equal 50% of home pro- 
duction (most of it from Harley-David- 
son). The British send the lion’s 
share—last year some 8,195, worth 
about $2.7-million. London considers 
the motorcycle case the most urgent 
from its point of view. 

Importers argue further that foreign 

competition won’t hurt Harley-David- 
son if it buckles down and starts com- 
peting. After all, company output has 
risen steadily. And importers say the 
light, fast British models have expanded 
demand for all kinds, that the poten- 
tial market is big enough for all. 
e Protection—The cycle and other ap- 
plications for increases fall under the 
“escape clause” of our ‘T'rade* Agree- 
ments Act. U.S. trade deals contained 
no such outs until 1946, when the Re- 
publican-dominated Congress insisted 
on them. Last year the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act broadened the es- 
cape clause, through Section 7, making 
hardship hearings mandatory. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is another protection gim- 
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BROWNHOIST 250 TON 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
DIESEL POWERED 
RAILROAD CRANE 


Biggest Brother of the BROWNHOIST Family of 
Cranes Primarily Designed for Railroad Emergency 
Service, Heads a Complete Line Which Efficiently 
Handle Materials in Any Type of Railroad or Indus- 
trial Operation. Standard Models to Meet Every 
Capacity Requirement. 


Whether they’re the relatively small 30 ton diesel electric or the 
gigantic 250 ton diesel units, Brownhoist cranes are rugged and 
dependable for continuous heavy duty operation and extremely long 
life. They incorporate advanced features of design and construction 
that make them easy and inexpensive to operate, maintain and repair. 
Cost-minded executives have found that they are a highly profitable 
investment for large scale materials handling work. Write today for 
complete information. 


BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE Can OUMPER 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION ec BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Canodien B hoist, Ltd., M |, Quebec © AGENCIES: Detroit, Birminghom, 
Houston, Los Angeles 

















4 NEW BOOKS 


wy 
SHOWMANSHIP IN 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


1 A master public speaker shows you the 
* whole bag of tricks of showmanship, to 
make your talks lively, interesting, and 
successful. Not just a stunt book, but also 
a serious treatment of the showman’s tech- 
niques for “getting the audience on his 
side.” Includes many pointers on delivery, 
language, use of 
humor, stories, news, 
and visual material, 
audience participation, 

t« By Edward J. 
garty. 236 pages, 


\ $3.7 


PSYCHOLOGY 
IN INDUSTRY 


2 Shows practical ways of gaining high 
* employee morale and output by fitting 
the worker to a job and job to worker, and 
improving working conditions. Includes 
methods for evaluating a job and a worker; 
tells how to train the worker for the job; 
sets up requirements for a safety program. 
Explains how to cut down monotony on a 
job, and handle such factors as lighting and 
ventilation, and the maladjusted worker. 
By J. Stanley Gray. 401 pages, 75 illus., 














103 tables, $5.00 7 





MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERS MAKE FRIENDS 


3 Offers 12 ways te improve your business 
* and your job with letters that promote 
good human relations. Shows how to meas- 
ure your letter-writing ability; how to de- 
velop an individual style, avoid wasteful 
words, poor organization, and trite expres- 
sions; how to write dynamic letters that 
really sell. Gives self quizzes 
to measure your progress. A 
chapter on the art of dicta- 
tion is also included. By 
James F der, 250 pages, 
$3.50 








~ 
ECONOMICS OF 


BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 


4 Discusses economic analysis in terms of 
* techniques which can be used to acd 
n business. Describes theoretical 
required for price and output 
policy decisions on the part of business 
firms. Formal economic theory is modified 
to take account of cost and market data 
usually available. Explains important types 
of industrial competition and industry stru>- 

erms of the formal theory developed 
book. By Leonard A. Doyle, Man- 
agement Consultant. 343 pages, 68 diya? 


vantage 
analyses 


tions, £5.00 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 36, N. Y. 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval In 10 days I will remit 
tor book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupen; same return 
privilege 
|. Hegarty SHOWMANSHIP IN PUBLIC 
KING - $3.75 
LOGY IN INDUSTRY. $5.00 
YOUR BUS. LETTERS 


$s y 
MICS OF BUSINESS 
$5.00 


Zone State 
Company) 
BW-5-10-52 


This offer applies to U. S. only 
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“.. . the strongest restric- 
tion offensive is being 
pushed on Capitol Hill . . .” 
TARIFF starts on p. 148 
mick. It allows for a 50% duty—or a 
50% quota—whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture rules that imports are inter- 
fering with a domestic farm program. 
A heavy fee was imposed under this leg- 
islation last year on Italian almonds. 
Now Agriculture is getting ready to 
crack down on other products. 
¢ More Protection—But the strongest 
restriction offensive is being pushed on 
Capitol Hill. Here are some of the 
more important of a dozen or so bills 
now pending in Congress: 

¢ Sen. Capehart (Rep., Ind.) is 
sponsoring a measure that would slash 
imports containing any materials now 
under allocation or priority in the U.S. 
Imports would be cut to 50% of 1947- 
1949 levels. The cut would be manda- 
tory if a “substantial portion” of U.S. 
industry asked for it. It could affect 
a whole raft of manufactured items. 

e An amendment to the Appro- 
priations Act for the Defense Dept. 
would stretch Buy American legislation 
to cover wool, as well as clothing, 
bought for the armed services. That 
would mean that not only would all 
uniforms have to be home-made, but 
that uniforms, blankets, etc., would have 
to be made out of home-grown wool. 

eA bill to broaden the require- 
ment that 50% of all Mutual Security 
Program goods travel in U.S. ships. 
The bill would extend this rule to any 
goods financed by loan or grant by any 
U.S. government agency to any foreign 
country. 

¢ A bill to raise tariffs on tuna and 
fig paste. 

¢ Legislation to limit the amount 
of chinaware that can be imported duty- 
free by tourists—from the present $500 
to $35. 

eA bill saying that any foreign 
exporter who benefits from multiple ex- 
change rates shall be considered as hav- 
ing received a bounty or subsidy from 
his government—and be subject to 
countervailing duties in the U.S. 


ll. Plenty to Build On 


Existing U.S. trade barriers look for- 
midable enough to many foreign busi- 
nessmen—even though the tariff wall 
has been shaved down a lot in the past 
18 years. The average tariff on dutiable 
items (about one-third of all imports) 
is about 15%, compared with a sky-high 
59% in 1932. 

But the figures don’t tell the whole 
story. Many low-duty goods are on the 
list, and this makes the average look 
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“ .. U.S. lists of dutiable 
items haven‘t been revised 
since 1930... .” 


TARIFF starts on p. 148 


deceptively small. Actually, a lot of 
tarifts are high—by and large on manu- 
factured goods that the U.S. makes. 
That tends to penalize our industrial- 
ized European allies. There are low 
tariffs—or none at all—on raw materials 
the U.S. needs and doesn’t produce. 

Here’s a random list of some tariffs: 
leather gloves, 25% to 40%; fur felt 
hats, 40% to 55%; hand tools, 45% 
to 50%; bicycle bells, 70%; textile ma- 
chinery, 40%; toys, 50% to 70%; sci- 
entific instruments, 40% to 50%; clocks 
and other measuring devices, 65% 
plus. 
¢ Other Barriers—The tariff structure 
is only one of our trade fortifications. 
Section 104, a rider on the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, slaps quotas of up to 40% 
on imported dairy products, fats, oils. 
(Dairy men claimed they had a vital de- 
fense industry, hence came under DPA.) 
Section 104 is the so-called “Cheese 
Amendment,” which has raised such a 
hue and cry among Dutch, Canadian, 
Swiss, Danish, Italian, and other pro- 
ducers. The dairy imports account for 
only 5% of U.S. consumption—but 
add up to big hunks of smaller nations’ 
dollar earnings. 
¢ Bias—Buy American legislation, 
passed during the depression, forbids 
the federal government to buy from 
foreign suppliers unless their prices are 
25% under domestic quotations, after 
tariffs. 

That has cut government procure 
ment abroad almost to zero, despite an 
escape Clause that allows federal agen- 
cies to ignore it. What’s more, it gives 
procurement officers a_ pyschological 
bias that often keeps them from buving 
abroad even when the goods are 25% 
under U.S. prices. An Italian firm re 
cently bid on an Army microscope con 
tract. Its bid was more than 25% be- 
low quotations from American Optical 
Co. and Bausch & Lomb—despite a 
45% taxiff on imported microscopes. 
Army buyers wrung their hands, finally 
_ the order between the Italians and 
the U.S. outfits. Saving to the tax- 
payer on the one Italian contract: $40,- 
000. Recently, after much soul-search- 
ing, the Bureau of Reclamation bought 
two foreign generators. Saving: $700,- 
000 per generator. 
¢ Rule Book—Quotas and embargoes 
are also built into U.S. protective ma- 
chinery. The U.S. maintains a tight 
quota on sugar. Butter, rice, flaxseed, 
and peanuts are embargoed completely. 

U.S. customs regulations, peren- 
nially up for revision, manage to stop 
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a lot of foreign products. A snarl of 
marking rules often discourages manu- 
facturers from even trying to sell in the 
U.S. Some imported razor blades are 
excluded because they can’t be dic- 
stamped strictly according to the book 
without breaking. 

Classification of products for pur- 
poses of duty evaluation creates head- 
aches. Speedometers, for example, are 
classed as measuring instruments rather 
than auto parts. So they get a 65% 
levy instead of a 13%. Rugs and carpets 
pay 25% to 40%. But they are classi- 
fied as “fringed objects”—paying 75% 
—if there’s any perceptible fringe on 
them. 

A worse fate is in store for articles 
that aren’t specifically mentioned by 
name in our regulations (U.S. lists of 
dutiable items haven’t been revised 
since 1930). They have to be taxed on 
the basis of what they’re made of— 
practically impossible in the case of 
some plastic items. 


Ill. Pro & Con 


Classic arguments of defenders of 
import barriers are that the barriers are 
needed to protect domestic industries 
essential to defense, and to maintain 
high living standards for U.S. workers. 
Tariff partisans argue that there’s no 
point in ruining a U.S. industry—pre- 
cisely when U.S. industry, and _ its 
strength, is the hope of the free world. 
¢ Reply—The gist of the rebuttal that 
the Administration is pushing now is 
this: Most industries that cry loudest 
for protection—with the possible excep- 
tion of the watch industry—aren’t vital 
to defense. As luxury industries, they 
might go by the board anyway during 
wartime. As for U.S. wages and em- 
ployment, Administration people con- 
tend that it has always been their aim 
to protect business from sudden, jolt- 
ing tariff cuts. It admits that, in some 
cases, readjustment to foreign compceti- 
tion might require federal or state as- 
sistance. But the need for such help, 
says Washington, hasn’t been deci- 
sively proved in any industry. . 
¢ Other Answers—Most arguments put 
forth for freer trade, however, are posi 
tive. The U.S., according to the anti 
tariff forces, must import if it is to 
continue exporting without public sub- 
sidies. Foreign countries already owe 
us some $10-billion. They'll be forced 
to default on loans unless they carn 
dollars to pay off. 

Our export industries employ nearly 
3-million workers. Falling exports 
would create greater unemployment, the 
argument goes, than rising imports. 
And, too, U.S. taxes and prices tend 
to rise with tariffs. The price of do 
mestic Swiss cheese has bounced up 
16¢ a lb. since the “Cheese Amend- 
ment” was passed last year. 


Ronson Cracks Down 
On Japanese Imitations 


With Japan a free agent in world 
markets again, businessmen are recall- 
ing prewar days, when cheap Japanese 
imitations of American products 
flooded the U.S. market. One com- 
pany, Ronson Art Metal Works, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., has already taken 
measures to stem the flood. It has just 
signed an agreement with four Japanesc 
groups stopping the manufacture, sale, 
and export of imitations of Ronson 
cigarette lighters. 

Ronson has been miffed by a rash 
of Ronson-like lighters, made in Japan 
and now sold in the U.S. The silver 
precision-made Ronson pictured above 
(top) sells for around $12; the Japanese 
imitation (bottom) sells for $1.19. 
¢ The Signers—The agreement was 
signed by Tokvo Smoking Articles In- 
dustry Assn., Tokyo Smoking Articles 
Wholesalers Assn., Japanese Smoking 
Articles Export Assm., and Antimony 
Assn. (makers of lighter housings). To 
make, sell, or export lighters in Japan, 
vou have to belong to one of these four 
groups. If Ronson can make the agree 
ment stick, it can stop all imitations 
from reaching the U.S. market. 

The Japanese reproductions, although 
not identical, look a lot like Ronsons, 
but they’re made of cheaper materials. 
What really worries Ronson is the fact 
that these lighters sell way below Ron 
son prices. 

Since Ronson still holds patents in 
Japan, that may have given the company 
an edge in closing the agreement. And 
the Japanese government, eager to make 
a good impression in its foreign trade 
comeback, may have supported Ron- 
son’s appeal to the lighter industry. 

The Japanese aren’t the only ones to 
imitate the Ronson lighter. There are 
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also copies on the markets in Britain 
and Canada, where Ronson has sub- 
sidiary companies. But there, the prob- 
lem is different, because the copies are 
mostly well made, carefully turned-out 
lighters. And a good copy often helps 
sell the original—or at least creates 
prestige for the original. Also, in 
Canada and Britain, Ronson patents 
have run out, so there is not much the 
company can do about imitations. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





A $30-million loan to Australia initiates 
the International Monetary Fund’s new 
policy of making loans with repayment 
required in three to five years. The fund 
still has $2-billion in gold and dollar 
resources for use by member nations 
on a short-term basis—to cover balance- 
of-payments difficulties like those 
troubling Australia (BW —Apr.26’52, 
p56). 

* 
The International Trade Fair (BW — 
Jan.27°51,p131), slated to open in Chi- 
cago Aug. 2. has now been canceled 
for good. The fair’s founding fathers 
have filed bankruptcy papers. European 
firms who had bought 43,000 sq. ft. of 
exhibition space are madder than hops. 

* 
Fish story: The Norwegian Canners 
Assn. is launching a three-year promo- 
tional campaign to sell Americans on 
Norwegian sardin Che campaign will 
hit six big U.S. market areas. 

+ 
Trade procedures and trade definitions 
used by other nations are spelled out in 
a booklet issued by Barr Shipping Co.., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. The 
booklet should be handy for shippers 
and other businessmen snarled in for- 
eign trade regulation 

* 
Fertilizer—$10.7-1 on worth—will be 
the first U.S. gift to India under the 
$54-million plan to assist Indian de- 
velopment. 

es 
Cuban investment was the subject of 
a talk between Elliott Roosevelt and 
Cuban officials. Roosevelt represented 
a group of U.S. businessmen who are 
interested in building a TV recciver 
factory in Cuba. Elliott and brother 
John are already involved in a new 
Cuban corporation to package drugs. 
It will be an affiliate of McKay-Davis 
Chemical Corp., Toledo 

o 
Britain’s biggest locomotive, weighing 
118 tons, with a top speed of 68.3 mph., 
was recently inspected by Spanish gov- 
ernment representatives. Spanish Na- 
tional Railways has ordered 60 engines 
from English Electric Co., Ltd., at a 
cost of $11.2-million. 
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MOST SWEEPING ADVANCE 
IN MOTOR HISTORY! 


All-new G-E fractional-horsepower motor 
Smaller, lighter, operates at any angle 


Completely new from shaft to shell, 
G.E.’s “Form G” motor answers 
many of industrial management's 
most pressing problems. Every ounce 
is functional; clean-cut design packs 
maximum power into minimum space. 

Smaller size—makes product im- 
provement possible despite critical 
material shortages. 

Lighter weight—cuts shipping, in- 
stallation costs, means easier handling. 

Versatile—all-angle sleeve bearings 
mean this general-purpose motor can 
replace more costly “specials”. 


Modern appearance—a better look- 
ing motor gives you a better looking 
product. The Form G motor will 
match the appearance standards of 
your own designers. 

Your G-E Sales Engineer can help 
you fit this radically new motor into 
your own — Ask him to explain 
its many features in detail to your 
designers and engineers. For a full 
description of the new Form G motor, 
write a new bulletin, GEA-5567. Ad- 
dress Sect. 700-119C, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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or with DITTO One-Writing Systems, it can be a Production tool of 
far-reaching effect. Ditto One-Writing Systems direct, control 
coordinate and expedite. They cut out delays and error They release 
employees for Productive work. They make plant and payroll 

do more and earn more, 
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ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS ! 


In these days of defense Pressure and heavy Paperwork, 
large companies and small declare that their DITTO 
Systems, machines and supplies are more than ever 
essential for their peak efficiency. Today's greatest 
economies and betterments are found in Paperwork. 


Ask for Specific data showing how the DITTO 
Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, Purchasing 
and other systems definitely Streamline your 
Paperwork and bring benefits all down the line. 
No obligation, just write, 


DITTO, Incorporated 
2228 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, IMlinois *Estimated 
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BINTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The enemy has turned thumbs down on our “clear, final, irrevocable” 
MAY 10, 1952 offer for a Korean truce. 
United Nations diplomats see little chance for a truce in the near 
A future. Asian representatives, especially, think Moscow and Peiping may 
renew demands for an Asian conference; this would be an effort to tie 
BUSINESS Korean issues to Communist membership in the U. N., and to the Formosa 
question. 

Surprisingly, there are still glimmers of optimism in Washington. Some 
officials say the Reds have only been haggling for the best terms. Now that 
we've made our last offer, a deal could be closed. 

* 

Only this is certain: We'll try to keep some sort of token truce talks 

going on. Here’s why: 

® The Communists may come around to a truce later. It would be 
easier then if standby negotiation machinery were still at hand. 

© The Administration is anxious to keep the Korean War from becoming 
@ major campaign issue. It thinks that would be easier if talks continue. 

It adds up nasty: We can’t conclude a truce. We can’t win a decisive 
victory on the battlefield. We can‘t withdraw from Korea. 

& 
The West is revising its strategy in the diplomatic battle for Germany. 


Flexibility is the word now. Timetables and deadlines for the signing 
up with the West Germans may go out the window. We'll have to call 
Stalin’s bluff on unification. Before the treaties are signed, we may be 
sucked into a new round of Big Four talks. 

In a sense, that would be a victory for Soviet diplomacy. Its aim is 
to delay forging of ties between West Germans and the Allies. 
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The West Germans are operating in a sellers’ market. And they know it. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s own coalition is cracking; there’s strong opposi- 
tion to his policy of tieing up with the West before joining East Germany. 
All through West Germany, the dream of a national reunion is capturing 
imaginations. 

Also, many Germans are balking at the terms of the proposed treaty 
with the West. They object especially to the requirement that they pay 
two-thirds of the cost of Allied forces in Germany. 

It's reported that Gen. Eisenhower had to reassure Adenauer on these 
points last week. He promised that the contract will be subject to later 
revision. He said that the U.S. would try to find a compromise on the 
occupation cost issue. (That could mean Washington plans to pick up part 
of the check for British and French troops stationed in Germany.) 


if Stalin can create this much confusion with his first unity bids, what 
will be the effect of later bids? 
There are plenty of high cards in the hole. 
® Stalin might offer to discuss the question of Germany's eastern lands 
lost to Poland. 
® He can try tough tactics; Berlin and Vienna are helplessly vulnerable 
to a blockade. 
PAGE 155 ® There's trade. The lure of doing business with the Soviet empire was 
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underlined this week, when the West German Bundestag voted over- 
whelmingly to abolish curbs on trade with the East. 
- 
France is badly frightened by the German situation. 





Publicly, Paris officials say only that Big Four talks would delay in- 
tegration plans. But deep down, they fear the possibility—however faint— 
that such talks might lay the foundations for a unified Germany 

That would wreck the keystones of French foreign policy—the Schu- 
man Plan and the army pool. Paris figures a unified, powerful Germany 
of 70-million would be a dangerous, completely untrustworthy partner to 
40-million Frenchmen. 





Nervousness about the goings-on across the Rhine isn’t helping Pre- 
mier Pinay in his efforts to bring orderly government to France 








So far, Pinay’s businesslike policies have given Frenchmen new hope 
for stability (BW-Apr.12’52,p188). But growing fears of Germany might 
upset the applecart. 


Financial men are waiting anxiously to see how Pinay’s bid for public 
credit will shape up. A new government bond, designed to smoke out hidden 
capital, will be unveiled later this month. 





Some unique features may be used in the French bond. Prospects are 
that it will (1) be tied to the price of gold to assure buyers against further 
deterioration in the franc’s yalue; and (2) carry a premium—perhaps 10% 
of annual interest—if the interest is used for tax payments. 

. 

West German businessmen, who've been eating high on the hog re- 

cently, are worrying about a trade recession. 











Even though Bonn officials talk hopefully of increasing West German 
exports 20% to 30% over 1951's $3.5-billion, some economists and busi- 
ness people figure West Germany will be lucky to equal last year’s sales— 
if not fall 10% behind. They cite the drop in dyestuff exports, due to the 
world textile slump. 

But the recession is wider than textiles. Chemical production is down 
10% from 1951, pharmaceuticals 25%, soap 75%. 

aa 

London fears a complete breakdown in its talks with Egypt over the 

Suez Canal and the Sudan. 


Egypt’s prime minister is expected to say no to the latest British 
proposals. Agreement could be reached on the Canal. But Egypt refuses 
to talk on any basis but the recognition of Farouk as King of the Sudan. 
The British—and the Sudanese—can’t stomach that. 

The future depends on the Egyptians. They can take their case— 
weak as it is—to the U.N. Or they can submit it to Egyptian “public 
opinion.”” That could spark new riots along the Nile, give new strength to 
the nationalistic, irresponsible Wafd Party. 

2 

To add to the brew, Egypt’s economy is tottering. Cotton, which counts 
for 80% of Egyptian exports, is piling up on the docks with no buyers, 
thanks partially to official finagling that pushed prices way up. 

Tourists and foreign businessmen have been scared off by the January 
rioting in Cairo. There’s a flight of capital to safer climes. 
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tough jobs — EVERYWHERE — 


demand AMERICAN 


Plowing —discing—or performing scores of other 
tough jobs —the modern farm tractor is built to 
take plenty of punishment — with American 
Bosch products doing their part. 

On gasoline-powered tractors, American Bosch 
magnetos for years have been an outstanding 
source of dependable ignition. Now, modern 
lightweight Diesel engines with American Bosch 
fuel injection systems power an ever-increasing 
number of farm tractors. 

Important in this expansion of economical 
Diesel power has been the new single-plunger 


BOSCH performance 


fuel injection pump developed by American 
Bosch. Of smaller size and lower cost than com- 
parable multi-plunger types, this pump uses 
only a single plunger to serve up to six engine 
cylinders—can be more easily serviced — has 
rolled up remarkable performance records in 
severe service. 

The successful development of the single- 
plunger pump illustrates how American Bosch 
research and engineering constantly contribute 
to the automotive, aviation and Diesel industries. 
American Bosch Corporation, Springfield 7, Mass. 
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PENSACOLA DAM’S cheap power and water, plus byproduct steam, sounded good to . . . 


Grand River Project Lures 
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Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 


FRANCE PARIS manages Grand River 
Dam Authority, which sold industry on the 
Pensacola area. 
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TWO PAPER MILLS, which were first to move into the area. Others should follow, as... 


.falndustry to Oklahoma 


startled even GRDA. Industries have 
begun moving in. Today GRDA 
thinks it’s sitting on one of the hottest 
industrial development spots in the 
country. 

¢ Takers—First to jump at GRDA’s 
bait was National Gypsum Co., in late 
1950. In making paper liner for gyp- 
sum wall board, National Gypsum needs 
quantities of steam to heat big drying 
drums. GRDA’s price for the steam— 
20¢ per 1,000 Ib.—was far cheaper than 
what it would cost the company to boil 
up the steam itself. Today National 
Gypsum’s plant—Oklahoma’s first paper 
mill—is turning out 150 tons of paper 
a day. 

A few hundred yards awav, Certain- 
teed Products Corp. is putting the 
finishing touches on a similar plant, 
which it began in 1951 and expects to 
have operating in a few months. The 
two plants—though they are without 
the costly boilerhouses that tradition- 
ally identify paper mills—represent a 
hefty investment—$8-million worth. 

GRDA doesn’t think by any means 
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that this is the end. It confidently ex- 
pects more industry to move in soon. 
Its big worry now, in fact, is that it 
may not have enough power to go 
around. It’s already thinking of build- 
ing a second dam further down the 
river—the proposed Markham Ferry 
project. (GRDA is squabbling over 
this project with the Army Enginecrs, 
themselves enthusiastic dam_ builders. 
A bill now in Congress, however (BW— 
Apr.19’52,p31), may soon take such 
water development jobs out of the 
Engineers’ hands.) 

¢ Uphill Work—The story of how 
GRDA got its powerplant built and 
brought industry into the area is the 
story of a long, hard fight. 

The Pensacola Dam, nie multiple- 
arch dam in the world, measures a mile 
and an eighth from end to end. Its 
powerplant has a capacity of 90,000 kw. 
But GRDA was never satisfied with 
that. It wanted more. 

Where would the added power come 
from? The answer seemed obvious. 
Not far from the dam was an aban- 












Myron C. Roberts, 
Treas., St. Paul Constr. Co., 
Agents for Sovereign Apts. Boston, Mass. 


DUNHAM 
VARI-VAC 
HEATING 


Hard to believe? Not when you know 
the facts. Dunham Vari-Vac* Differ- 
ential Heating —a fully automatic, 
precision temperature control system 
—uses far less steam to keep build- 
ings perfectly comfortable. 

You can use Vari-Vac in any build- 
ing, regardless of its size, type, age or 
location. For full information, or a 
free heating survey, call your Dunham 
Sales Engineer, or WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 2101-7. 

*Variable Vacuum 

Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Led., Toronto 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Led., London 


heating systems and equipment 
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we see things you could miss 


Production techniques that only yesterday were the last word in efficiency 
will be tomorrow's stumbling blocks. In new plants and existing ones, 
obsolescence of method is being prevented by new thinking based on the 
application of hydraulic press power. This is our business at Lake Erie 
Engineering —to devise not simply better equipment, but better ways of 
using this principle of power in turniag metals, wood, rubber, and plas- 
tics into finished goods. The further you are looking ahead, the more 
profitably you can use the experience we have built up in serving the 
nation’s producing industries both large and small. Why not talk things 
over with us now? Our Buffalo telephone number is BEdford 6900. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 


General Offices and Plant 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Die Casting Production Increased 
15% to 25% with the new Lake Erie Die 
Casting Machines. Lake Erie's patented 
“Wedge Cam Toggle’ locking method 
and ‘‘Pressure-Pac’’ injection units are 
the first major improvements in die cast- 
ing machines offered the industry in 
many years. Bulletin No. 23-1 sent on re 
quest, carries detailed specifications on 
the eight models available for die casting 


all the usual non-ferrous metals and P 
alloys. Shown is 800 ton model. x call 
‘ _ ~ = - - 


LAKE ERIE®@ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vul izing —L inating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling —Special Purpose 
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“. . . GRDA brought the 
steam plant's capacity up 
to 45,000 kw... .” 


GRAND RIVER starts on p. 158 


doned steam-electric plant belonging to 
the government-owned Oklahoma Ord- 
nance Works, which had made muni- 
tions there during the war. This plant 
was interconnected with the Pensacola 
power system, and_ its Capacity was 
20,000 kw. GRDA figured that, if it 
could get the plant, it could not only 
jack up the Pensacola’s capacity, but 
sell the process steam to industry as 
well. It entered a bid for the plant. 
lhat’s when the fighting started. 

¢ Bone of Contention—Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, headed bv R. K. 
Lane, also had its eye on the munitions 
plant. GRDA had priority on the bid- 
ding since it was a state agency, but 
Public Service charged that GRDA had 
no right to the steam-electric plant: The 
state-controlled hydroelectric operation 
and the dam, Public Service said, were 
already overlong steps toward socialized 
power. Others charged that the addi- 
tional funds GRDA would have to bor- 
row in order to buy and refurbish the 
steam plant would put it too heavily in 
debt. 

But GRDA’s_ general manager, 
France Paris (picture, page 158), was de 
termined to ram the expansion project 
through. In the end, GRDA got the 
plant for $3.5-million—a fraction of its 
worth. GRDA put in new generators, 
bringing the plant’s capacity up to 
45,000 kw. and the Pensacola project’s 
capacity to 135,000 kw 
¢ Salesman—So there was the package: 
plenty of power iter, and steam—all 
in one spot. The next job was to sell 
it. And that proved another tough fight 

Paris haunted the offices of eastern 
executives. He told them about the 
cheap steam, the power at 5.3 mills per 
kwh., the unlimited treated water at 5¢ 
per 1,000 gal. The executives, however, 
weren’t convinced: they just didn’t like 
Oklahoma. But Paris stuck with it. 
Finally, businessmen started to get in- 
terested. And when National Gypsum 
moved in last vear, that broke the ice. 
Reportedly, there’s already a long line 
of other companies ready to follow 
Gvpsum’s lead 
e Finances—GRDA got its money for 
the project largely by selling revenue 
bonds against future power sales. Of 
the $27-million that went into the dam 
and its hydro plant, $16-million came 
from bonds, $11-million from the fed 
eral government as an outright grant in 
payment for the flood-control benefits 
the dam would provide. To pay for the 
steam plant and add new generators, 
GRDA issued $9.3-million more in 
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Picture above shows typical operation of Dodge “‘Job-Rated” trucks owned by Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Work like this calls for a Dodge!” 


... says PAUL F. BRONSON, Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“‘We have a mighty hard job to 
do, and it takes a darn good truck 
to stand up in our type of work. 
Every truck operates 12 or 13 
hours a day, five or six days a 
week. And that’s a tough schedule! 


“Yes, work like this calls for a 
Dodge—a truck that fits our job. 
We have just put our twentieth 
Dodge truck into service. They all 
have an outstanding record of 
dependability and economy.” 


Whaet Mr. Bronson says is typical of 
comments by owners of Dodge 
“Job-Rated’’ trucks. There's a Dodge 
dealer near you who will welcome 
the chance to tell you more. 


“The roughest kind of roads and the 
toughest kind of hauling are an every- 
day task for our Dodge trucks. Believe 
me, every truck stays on the job and 
does it right. The fact we have all 
Dodges is evidence that ‘Job-Rated’ 
trucks pay off!” 


“Our hauling costs stay low because 
our Dodge "Job-Rated” trucks are built 
throughout for this type of work. The 
engine a drive-line units are engi- 
neered to move our loads. The frame, 
axles and other units are designed to 
carry the load.” 


DODGE 24d” TRUCKS 











TRADE MARKS REG US. PAT. OFK 
pee? 8 Pe ee oe 


The name 
that’s 
synonymous 
with fine 
writing 
materials 


since 1849 











POWER HOUSE at Pensacola Dam is the 
backbone of GRDA’s system 


revenue bonds. These were bought by 
a syndicate and resold to the public. 
All this gives GRDA a heavy debt load, 
but it’s meeting all its obligations on 
schedule. 

Revenue so far averages $200,000 a 
month. This comes from the two 
paper mills, and from other customers 
who are old-timers in the area: 10 
municipalities, six Rural Electric Ad- 
ministration cooperatives, two power 
companies, the B. F. Goodrich tire 
plant at Miami, Okla., and the Douglas 
Aircraft plant at Tulsa. 
¢ Big Future—GRDA sees tremendous 
industrial growth in store for the area. 
Industrialists are beginning to share this 
view. Though they may have some 
gripes against Oklahoma, they do like 
its big labor force, its wide-open spaces, 
its temperate climate. For many of 
them, GRDA’s package deal should 
cancel any doubts about moving in. 

This growing faith in Oklahoma— 
especially the northeastern part—has 
been exemplified pretty well by National 
Gypsum. To celebrate the opening of 
its Grand River plant, the company 
threw an open-house party. Some 6,000 
Oklahomans attended. At a banquet 
afterwards, National Gypsum’s chair- 
man of the board, Melvin H. Baker, put 
his company’s optimism into words: 

“T have never met such enthusiasm, 
such determination and so much cer- 
tainty about the future as I have seen 
in this area. I have seen evidence 
that vou’re doing things. The progress 
you have achieved in 60 or 70 years 
took some eastern states nearly three 
centuries to accomplish.” 

Judging by Baker's words, GRDA 
has at Icast one satisfied customer. And 
if things go according to plan, it should 
get a lot more in the future. 


U.S.A.-British View 


Embassy staff in Wash- 
ington advises English export- 
ers what to expect from a 
“‘distressingly large’’ market. 


One of the most compact and accu- 
rate descriptions of the U.S. economy 
and how it works has just been pub 
lished—not by an American, but by the 
British Board of Trade 

This first-rate sizeup of the U.S.A. 
today, impressively titled Economic 
and Commercial Conditions in the 
United States of America, was made 
by staff members of the British embassy 
for English businessmen and govern- 
ment officials. But it would be hard to 
find an American book that covers in 
as tight a nutshell economic, financial, 
and governmental operations in this 
country. 

Still, the handbook, which is far 
more than an exporters’ manual, was 
written by Englishmen for Englishmen, 
so some interesting emphasis is bound 
to creep through. Here are a few facets 
of the picture, n through the eyes 
of a Briton: 

e Size and wealth. The vastness 
and richness of the American economy 
is pointed up time and again. The 
handbook finds the U.S. market al 
ready “‘distressingly large’ and growing. 
Britishers are nded that the U.S. 
has seven time many Cars per capita 
as the U.K.; the TVA alone has one 
seventh the entire generating capacity 
of the British Ek il Authority; U.S. 
farm acreage is 23 times bigger. 

e Stability. This characteristic of 
the U.S. market is obviously of great 
concern to outsid It’s pretty clear 
that when the U.S. sneezes, Europe 
goes into a decline—that borders on 
pneumonia. The British experts believe 
that stability should continue to be 
reasonably good, although antidefla 
tionary measure¢ likely to be more 
effective than anti-inflationary ones 

¢ Bureaucracy “A majority of 
American people have an implicit faith 
in the interplay of impersonal economic 
forces and a severe distrust of the heavy 
hand of bureat ” Quite a few 
Americans who fear we have become 
too willing to “let the government do 
it’”” will wonder about that conclusion. 
The embassy does point out, however, 
that the last 20 years have seen a big 
change in government’s relation to the 
economy. 

¢ Political systems. Britons are re- 
minded of some opposites. U.S. mem- 
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bers of Congress live in the districts or 
states they represent, while many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons live 
outside their districts. The President 
cannot dissolve Congress, so there is 
no mechanism for resolving major dif- 
ferences of policy between them. The 
principle of joint Cabinet responsibility 
is not recognized, and the President 
often relies on advice from outside the 
Cabinet. 

¢ Federal finance. The British ex- 
perts find the American public debt 
singular in that it consists of what the 
U. K. regards as short- and medium-term 
securities. Britain goes in for really 
long-term issues, some with no ma- 
turity date. 

¢ Banking. The average British 
businessman is baffled by a situation in 
which 15,000 independent banks op- 
erate. In the U. K., the Big Five handle 
the job. 

¢ Money and credit. In describing 
our complex money and credit system, 
the British make the best of a difficult 
job. At one point, they confess, “If it 
be asked what are the sources of. the 
money supply, the question cannot be 
answered exactly. . . 

¢ Liquidity. The British say the 
“remarkably liquid” condition of the 
American economy is prime insurance 
against a real recession. The handbook 
notes especially the low debt status of 
our farmers. 

¢ Farming trends. With mechani- 
zation of farm household work, “the 
farmer’s wife has more time to help 
with outside work and sc manpower 
is doubly saved.” 

e Labor and trade unions. The 
handbook gives a lot of importance to 
the lack of unity in union activities, 
and to the fact that American labor 
has no yen to form a third party. 

¢ Employment. The difference be- 
tween our Employment Act of 1946 
and the U.K. White Paper on Full 
Employment of 1945 is pointed up: 
Ours doesn’t set down any specific 
measures for getting and keeping a high 
level of employment. 

¢ Foreign trade policy. The U.S. 
stresses exports as an outlet for domes- 
tic production; in the U. K., exports are 
vital to get indispensable imports. 
While the handbook reports approv- 
ingly the U.S. progress in reducing 
tariffs, it feels that U.S. enthusiasm to 
foster freer trade abroad has not been 
followed at home. The handbook be- 
lieves that the questionable ability of 
the U.S. to control internal inflation 
is likely in the long run to raise costs 
and prices here—a fact that would help 
other countries balance their trade with 
us. 
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Read How You Can Cut Costs... Save 
Man-Hours with Nox-Rust’s New Patented 
Vapor-Wrapper Method of Rust-Prevention. 


CAN YOU BENEFIT FROM Vapor-WraPPER stops rust without oil or 
THIS SALES ADV 


ANTAGE? 


Vapor-Wrapper delivers parts grease. This new paper contains a patented 


““factory- feesh "... ready for 


use. Your customers benefit... | Chemical that prevents corrosion. With Vapor- 


and you gain a real sales ad- 


vantage with Nox-Rust Vapor. | Wrapper,there’s no greasing or de-greasing. You 


Wrapper. Find out for your- 


self. Get full details without save time, man-hours and money when you 


obligation. Use the handy 


coupon below. switch to this better method of rust-prevention. 


CAUTION .. - Only Nox-Rust makes the exclusive new Vapor- 
Wr yoo that’s impregnated with Callex...the patented 
VOLATILE CORROSION INHISITOR. (U. S. Patents 2,521,311— 
2,534,201—other patents pending.) 


Jest Mail This Coupon (Please attach te your letterhead) > 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
2485 S. Halsted « Chicage 8, Illinois 
Detro#t + Baltimore ¢ Philadelphia + Son Francisco 
Los Angeles 








NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 

2485 S.Helsted + Chicage &, Illinois 
Please send me full information on how my firm 
con benefit through the use of Vapor- Wrapper. 
Your Name. seeding 


Address. 








(if different from letterhead) | 
City. State 

















From small “Original 
Equipment Manufac- 
turer” units to public 

works giants of 

200,000 G.P.M., 
| there’s an Economy 

Pump for every pump- 

ing need. Job records 

of @ quarter of a 

century and more prove 
their lower-cost service. 





Centrifugal, axial and mixed 
flow pumps for all purposes. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


Address 
Dept. BW-1 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 
DIV. OF C. H. WHEELER MFG. CO. 
Sedgley Ave. at 19th and Lehigh, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





Le 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORP.’s barge lines have lost a lot of money. But its 18-mi. 


To Make a Barge Line Pa 


t- 


1+ OM heguest 


Your name on your letterhead will 
bring you this 20-page illustrated 
book free. Write today. 


The MailMaster 


Mat wox co. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. FREIGHT comes up the river from New Orleans, is transferred to a trunk-line railroad 
New York Office: 175 Fifth Avenue | at Ensley, Ala., by IWC’s shuttle. 
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A RING OF PRECISION 
IN EVERY ONE 


Ss 


. . . A Size To Fit Every Need 
. . « To Meet Specifications 


Measurement is only one type of 

precision in Midvale rings. The steel 

for every ring is made by Midvale— 

physical properties are precisely 

4 maintained throughout every step. 

 e The shaping and heat treating of 

ee a a & Midvale rings are done by “old- 

RTC-102 | hands”—craftsmen with years of ex- 
perience. 

Result—rings precision-made in 
every detail . . . rings that stand the 
severest abrasive, crushing and grind- 
railroad, which meets the barges here at Birmingport, Ala., is showing how . . . ing action called for by industry. 


Whatever your needs for heavy 
equipment in industry Midvale can 


e 

assure you of precision and per- 

se a Railroad (Story on page 166) Semnneal Whether it is roll shells 
for the mining and cement industry 
.. + pressure vessels for the chemical 
and petroleum industries . . . rolls 
for the paper industry . . . rings for 
turbines and gears . . . or castings 
and forgings for any industry .. . 
Midvale can make them to your 
most exacting specifications. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 


WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: New York, Chicage, Pittshargh 
Washington, Cleveland, San Francisce 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
RAILROAD has no name, terminals, or warehouses of its own. But its property includes AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 


four diesel engines, 82 freight cars. RESISTING Alla 
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BUY our ; 


WE LEASE 'EM! 


NTLS is saving time and worry for thousands 
of other firms, too! 

NANONAL’ : ease Plan releases capital, eliminates 

buying wine 2 worries, gives known-in-advance 

costs ona a » iene. pocorn to your needs—olways clean, 


Somes 
Wot TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members a principal cities 


Write for Booklet: Dept. 8-4 +23 E Jeckson Blvd. Chicago 4 


- (RAVE 

SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses .. . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


THE LIONEL CORP. writes 
“Traveletters are an 

invaluable aid to modern trav- 
eling. They eliminate all pos- 
sibilities of delay and waiting 
for checks. The small annual 
cost is infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the great advan- 
tages.” (User Since 1935) 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


CENTRAL PAPER < 


© server name cares 
For Tes pare oworr ; 
recA NAME PLATE & mec. ¢ 
Rg CHICAGO 24, ith 


seni 








the classified advertising of the world of 
business For i write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK. 
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TUGBOAT pulls a family of barges, loaded with freight, up the Warrior River. 


“7 


Last year net profits 
were $608,000...” 


PICTURES on p. 164 


Inland Waterways Corp., a govern- 
ment outfit under the Dept. of Com- 
merce, operates barges and towboats 
on 3,300 mi. of water in 42 states— 
plus 18 mi. of railroad in Alabama. 
I'he only profit it makes is on the rail 
road. 

The railroad doesn’t even have a 
name. It connects a trunk-line railway 
at Ensley, Ala., suburb of Birmingham, 
with barge lines at Birmingport on the 
Warrtor River. It’s part of IWC’s War- 
rior Division. The water leg of this 
division runs from Birmingport down 
to New Orleans. 
¢ Big Little Leg—The Warrior Division 
railroad has 60 employees, four dicsel 
engines, and 82 freight cars. That’s not 
much railroad. Yet it does an annual 
gross business of about $1-million. Last 
year its net profits were $608,000. This 
helped pull IWC out of the red, where 
it had once sunk to a depth of $2-mil- 
lion a year. 

A profit as big as that—50% of net 
income—may look pretty fantastic to 
most railroaders. But it’s explained by 
the Warrior road’s unique advantages: 
As a federal agency, it pays no taxes. 
Since it links two large carrying opera- 
tions—the trunk-line railroad and the 
river barges—it always knows where its 
next load of freight is coming from. It 
has no overhead expenses such as ad- 
vertising. 
¢ Freight—The railroad’s profits look 
even bigger when you consider that it 
carries no passengers—only freight. Up- 
stream from New Orleans, the Warrior 
Division carries iron ore, manganese, 


coffee and crude rubber from Central 
and South America, canned goods from 
south Alabama, and pig tin from Bo- 
livia to be smelted at ‘Texas City. Down- 
stream, the division carries largely manu- 
factured steel products, many of them 
for export, and coal 
e Friendly Neighbor—Not only has the 
railroad no name; it has no terminals, 
warehouses, or vice-presidents of its 
own either. It uses the terminal and 
warehouse facilities of Birmingham & 
Southern R.R., U.S. Steel Corp. sub 
sidiary with which it connects at Ensley. 
As part-time vice-president and operat- 
ing head, it uses H. E. Parker, president 
of B&S. Its g ral offices are located 
in those of its buddy railroad. Some- 
times, when trafic gets unusually heavy, 
it borrows freight cars from B&S as 
well. 
¢ History—The Warrior railroad was 
built in 1909 by Ensley Southern R.R., 
then a subsidiary of Southern Ry. Co. 
Originally, it stretched across the river 
to a coal mine on the other side. When 
the coal mine folded up, Ensley South- 
ern went into receivership 

Inland Waterways bought it in 1927, 
chopped off the part that went over the 
river and used what little was left to 
connect barge lines with the mainline 
railroad at Ensley. Since then, the 18- 
mi. stretch of track has been IWC’s 
biggest asset. 
e Sidelines—In addition to serving 
IWC’s barge line, the railroad also serves 
a privately owned water transport com- 
pany: Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co. 
Other jobs include hauling coal to steel 
mills at Ensley and at Fairfield, Ala. 
Fairfield is several miles away from the 
Warrior railroad’s terminus at Ensley. 
To get there, the Warrior switches onto 
the tracks of the obliging Birmingham 
& Southern. 
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HOTPOINT, INC., MAKE IMPORTANT SAVINGS 


er 


In “Controlled-Air-Power” Drilling & Tapping Operations 


Cuts labor cost from 33-6/10c to 
7-3/10c each in drilling and tapping 
a heavy cast iron ring 


d b= makers of the famous HOTPOINT appliances 
watch costs as carefully as they guard quality. 
They pay particular attention to “second operation 
machining” for here they know substantial cost 
savings can be made. 

Tool room ingenuity, coupled with Bellows “Con- 
trolled-Air-Power” Devices, have paid big dividends 
at HOTPOINT. Take, for instance, the set-up shown 
above. This special machine, built in their own tool 
room, combines two standard drill press heads, two 
Bellows electrically controlled drill press feeds and 
an electrically controlled Bellows Rotary Feed Table. 
It cut labor costs in drilling and tapping 8-14” holes 
in a 25# cast iron ring more than 70%. 

The story is typical of the experiences of thousands 
of manufacturers, large and small, in all lines of 
industry. No matter what you make, chances are 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices can help 


If you'd like a copy of the Foto Facts File you make it quicker — at at less cost. 


describing this operation at HOTPOINT, 
INC., write The Bellows Co., Dept. BW-552, 


Akron 9, Obio. Ask for Foto Facts File The Bellows Co. 


FF-51-622. AKRON, 


1387 





CHECKING parts of wrecked planes against manufacturer's number in a parts book is an early step in CAB crash investigation. 


Sleuthing Out Causes of Air Crashes 


(Story on page 170) 


CYLINDER reveals that landing wheels were up when planc hit. PISTONS are studied to find how engines were functioning. 
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Management needs facts in the Chemical Process Industries 

on such, problems as pollution control and rare earths research... 
on the foreign dyestuffs threat and new construction regulations. 
For in this moving, ever-changing market, developments occur daily 
that spell the difference between profit and loss. 


That’s why more chemical executives are reading Cumnancal, WEEK... 
it filters the news for the facts 


that management needs to solve process business problems. 


CHEMICAL WEEK, with concise, accurate evaluations 

of dollar-significant news, is the one publication exclusively edited 

for the businessmen in the market. And today, with chemical management 
looking for profits through economy of purchase and production, 

it’s of prime importance to your selling effort. 

That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is such a good place 

to advertise your equipment, materials and services... 

it’s process management’s own magazine. 


h al | 
iil ih si sansa Chemica I Weald 


ABC + ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, W.Y. 








clues: 


Published weekly —closes 12 days in advance. Rate—-$5.00 
per line ($2.50 per line for position wanted ade), mini- 
mum 2 lines. Allow & average words es line ; cogat © words 
for box number. Address bor number replies ° Seomee 
Week to office nearest you: NEW YORK 330 w. sand 
CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
Post st 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Wanted 
Cosmetics Know-How Available. Now 
General Sales Manager, 35, of leading manufac- 
with 7 figure sales volume Desires better 
uivertising-merchandising job. Country- 
experience with (1) salaried salesmen 
okers, agents, representatives (3) adver- 
sencies (4) consumer, marketing, pack- 
, 5) production (6) publicity 
(8) drug grocery, tobacco, 
variety, dept. s es, mili- 
beauty and barber trades. 
i Ph.B. ‘40. Write Box 4169 or 
phone -Y. MU 9-5840, 





Drugs, 


Experienced at Research, 

Inves vlation, and University De- 
ht peer ‘ ane ship work. Interested in worth- 
hile Non-Education position. Box 4176. 


Soaneunt, Poe. 41. 


Hard Work and Responsibility Wanted. College 
craduate Seven years advertising agency copy- 

rit nd ount executive Nine years 
chet ! manufac uring salesman, advertising 
nanarger and now general manager of operating 
division, Wi lecate wherever bard work and 
ability will lead to wider opportunity. Married. 
Age 37. Box 2 


MJ.T. Engineer Graduating in June Industrial 
engineering and M.E. major wants to locate in 
midwest. Prefers technical sales. Would like 
lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, etc. Box 4164, 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
California Sales Exec.—Coll. Grad.—39 seeks 


connection Wholesale or Industrial Level— 
Sales ist 2 yre. over £800,000. Conditions be- 
yond my control reason for change. Commis- 
sion Arrangement preferred. Box 4139. 


Manufacturer's Representative—with well estab- 
lished Corporation, desires lines fo stribution 
in the Southeastern States with dquarters 
in Atlanta Prefer lines of the specialty type 
such as toys, amall electrical items. housewares, 
gift Ines. appliances, et« that can be sold to 
syn ve and department store novelty and 
hard e accounts, Only interested in lines by 
a reliable Manufacturer of quality products— 
whereby a contract can be issued on a basis of 
u twels month period, with reasonable com- 
miss'ons for a good sound distribution in this 
section of ountry. Required references of 
all type i furnished after acceptance of 

coverage will be cuaranteed ‘on 

tat we accept—volume assured. 


Sales Representative neteee ore seeking ad- 

es in electronic and allied "helds 

tan N. Y. location. Organization of- 

ers over 20 years experience in fleld. Box 4165 

Top flight nation-wide sales organization look- 

ing for additional equipment lines. Maintains 

stock and display rooms in 29 principal cities 

with successful £5 Year record selling to insti- 
tutions. Give complete details. Box 4033 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Products Wanted by Machine Shop. Long estab- 
lished company specializing in the manufacture 
of major precision aircraft parts and assemblies 
for prime contractors seeks products requiring 
similer duction facilities and ski Write 
Box C 292, 175 5 Av, NY » 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 
Light Manufacturing Plant in Wisconsin indus- 


trial city. Handsome, fireproof building only 5 
years old. 38,400 sq. ft. 2 floors and basement, 
One acre land. All modern facilities. Wash- 
room conveniences for 320 people. Low taxes. 
Quick possession. Available at approximately 
% cost of repiacement Write R. Grogan, 
Lb. C. Ziegler and Company, West Bend, Wis. 


MISCELLANEO 


For Sale 
Executive for . Luther Flying 
Service Co., Johnstown-Cambria County Air 
port, Johnstown, Pa. 
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BITS OF METAL are examined for signs 
of fatigue at Bureau of Standards. 


PHOTOGRAPHING pieces of metal from 
wrecks is part of regular investigation. 


MICROSCOPE may reveal propeller posi- 
tion by scanning broken bits of blade. 


ferrets 


STRAIN TEST, on this machine, 
out signs of fatigue in metal bits. 


Science Aids CAB’s Air Crash Sleuths 


(Other pictures on page 168) 


There was only one thing unusual in 
the report on the Jan. 22 air crash in 
Elizabeth, N. J., that was issued by the 
experts of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The oddity was that the experts had 
not been able to establish a “probable” 
cause for the crash, which cost the lives 
of 23 persons, including former Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson. 

Generally, the crash sleuths are able 
to come up with a pretty definitive 
theory after they finish the exhaustive 
scientific test illustrated by the pictures 
above and on page 168. From twisted 
bits of metal, scarred engines, and all 
the fire-seared debris of tragedy, the 
—— piece the story together. 

“ven in their baflement at Elizabeth, 
they were able to climinate a lot of 
the explanations at which rumor had 


grasped. ‘They established that per- 
sonnel, aloft and on the ground, was 
well trained; that maintenance of the 
crashed Convair plane had been satis- 
factory; that water had not been present 
in the gasoline; that a propeller’s pitch 
had not been reversed by error or mis- 
chance. 

But elimination of these factors did 
not help the CAB men to a positive 
explanation. All their report could in- 
dicate was one “possible” cause. Per- 
haps, they guessed, icing on a carbure- 
tor had caused the engines to behave 
erratically. If the pilot had forgotten 
to turn on the anti-ice heaters, the re- 
sult might have been engine “‘surging”’ 
—the sudden shift from minimum 
power to maximum, with resultant loss 
of control 
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THE TREND 


Labor and Seizure 


The steel situation deteriorated into an unbelievably 
bad mess for the Administration—and for the country. 
It has developed into something of a national disgrace. 

Collective bargaining being what it is today, both 
sides in the steel dispute presented their cases and then 
sat it out until the government decided what to do. 
The Wage Stabilization Board sweated out a split- 
decision recommendation that satisfied Phil Murray of 
the steelworkers’ union but not the steel companies. 

Then followed an incredible sequence starting with 
an authorization by the President for his defense 
mobilizer to reach a compromise on the basis of higher 
wages and higher steel prices, a shift in his position to 
one favoring higher wages but no compensating price 
increase, the resignation of the defense mobilizer, a 
bitter radio speech by the President defending the WSB 
award and denouncing the companies, seizure, a federal 
district court decision denying the President’s right to 
seize the plants, an injunction returning the plants to 
their owners and—what the Administration sought to 
avoid at all costs—a strike. And that was not the end. 

This sorry and costly spectacle has a dozen aspects. 
One of the most compelling revolves around the act 
of seizure of the mills by the President. It is perfectly 
plain that Murray and his lieutenants were satisfied to 
have the President resort to this dangerous device to 
gain their ends. There was no thought, apparently, 
that the precedent of the President’s practical enforce- 
ment of a board’s recommendation and of seizure could 
some day be used against them. 

The dangers in this course, however, are clear enough 
to another leading authority on the subject. Grand Chief 
J. P. Shields of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, whose men are working on the government- 
seized railroads, had this to say about seizure both 
in railroads and in steel: “This nation is now faced 
with the spectre of continued and expanding involuntary 
servitude unless present seizure tactics are wiped out on 
constitutional grounds. . . . If men’s earnings, profits, 
and collective “bargaining all can be placed in deep 
freeze without restriction, we'd better know it as quickly 
as possible.” 

Before union leaders boldly set off into such hazardous 
terrain, they would do well to heed the advice of a man 
like Shields who has been there. 


Bevan’s Britain 


Nye Bevan (Aneurin in print) leads Labor's left wing 


in Britain. If he could get trade union support, he 
might unseat Attlee as leader of the whole party. He 
could be Britain’s next Prime Minister. 

When such a man writes a book, Americans read 
it as a guide to a future in which we have a stake. 
The problems he faces are Britain’s, and the world’s. 


How would Bevan solve them? Does he see the value 
of increased productivity? Or is he still trying to cut up 
old fortunes and make them do the work of new ones? 
Is he soft about Russia? What does he think of the 
United States? 

To questions like that, Bevan’s book “In Place of 
Fear” gives “yes but” answers. Nye Bevan is a Socialist. 
He believes the Labor Party did all right while in power, 
but didn’t do enough. He wants more of the same— 
more nationalization, more social services. He isn’t clear 
at all about how to pay for them. There is nothing in 
his book to suggest that if Britain is to have better times 
it will have to work for better times. 

Bevan, the product of the decay and despair of an 
exhausted Welsh coal mining valley, rightly wants to 
bring about a workers’ paradise. Where he’s weakest 
is in his refusal to face the stubborn fact that only a 
highly productive economy can create that. In foreign 
affairs, he is glib and inexperienced. He doesn’t love 
Russia, but he doesn’t really believe that the Soviet 
threatens Western civilization. He doesn’t love America 
(partly because no Briton likes to be borne up on the 
eagle’s wings, but more because America makes capitalism 
work when Socialists think it should be dying). He 
complains that we grab all the world’s raw materials, 
and won't buy the world’s products. He doubts our 
capacity to lead the world to peace 

Britain’s political choices are its own affair, but out- 
siders have an interest. Certainly, we have an interest 
in the matter. As Prime Minister, this man might try 
to answer labor’s hopes, but the hopes of any single 
group are not enough. Britain and all of us need a phi- 
losophy that knits strands together, not one that tears 
them apart. A class-conflict professional is no good— 
not in Britain, not in the U.S. A. 


Wool Helps 


Big government grows bigger by trying to do all 
things for all people. “Let Washington do it” sounds 
easy. So Washington does it, puts the cost on the tax 
bill, counts one more group of grateful citizens in its 
debt. 

The National Assn. of Wool Manufacturers doesn’t go 
along on that. It recently wrote to Washington this 
way: 

“This is in response to the several invitations of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture that this Association suggest special research 
projects in the field of wool manufacture to be financed 
wholly by government funds. 

“When this proposal was reviewed by the Executive 
Committee, it held the opinion that such research proj- 
ects as would serve the stated purpose, the increasing of 
efficiency and the reducing of costs, should rightly, in 
its view, be pursued under the direction of the industry, 
at the expense of the industry rather than the taxpayer.” 

A good example deserves to be followed. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemica 





raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company does not manufacture these 
fish lures. We supply the Geon materials only. 


BUGS thot line DOLLARS 


F you fish, you will appreciate the 


lifelike modeling, the natural color- 


ing of these lures made from Geon If 


nen you 
will take a second look and start 
ing about how Geon can help you 


you are fishing for sales ideas 


think- 


Just think of the range of articles 
made from Geon, ranging from lures 
like these to draperies, flooring mate- 
rial, raincoats and the newest—a rigid 
material that can be sawed, machined, 
welded ‘and drilled! Men on the look- 
out for selling ideas will use this wi le 


range of qualities as a Starting point to 


dream up an idea that will lure the dollars! 

Easily, too, for versatile Geon mate- 
rials come in many forms—including 
resins, latices and compounded plastics. 
They provide exceptional resistance 
to heat and cold, water and weather, 
aging and most chemicals. They take 
a wide range of brilliant or delicate 
colors. They can be used for molding, 
casting, coating or dipping. Find out 
how Geon materials may help you 
improve or develop a product to bring 
in more sales. For helpful technical 


advice, just write Dept. A-5, B. F, 


Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Can- 
ada : Kitchener, Ontario. Cableaddress : 
Goodchemco, 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 





